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ADVERTISEMENT, 



X HE following volumes are intended to sup- 
ply a chasm in the ^^ Specimens of Early 
English Poets^^^ by explaining more fully the 
progress of our poetry and language, from 
the latter part of the thirteenth to the middle 
of the fourte^h century ; and to exhibit a 
general view of our romances of chivalry, in 
their earliest and simplest form. 

These romances kre ditided^icia ilre &1- 
lowing classes t— ^IstV^ip^Jjces .rdating to 
King Arthur ; 3d, An^o'-Saxon romances ; 
3d, Anglo-Norman ri>matrc/e^> 4th,jllbmance8 
relatii^ to Charlasif^e'^^ -Stli/ Hoiiiances of 
Oriental origin ; and 6th, Miscellaneous ro- 
mances. 

The editor has followed, with little devia- 
tion, the plan adopted by M. Le Grand in his 
edition of the French Fabliaux ; and has 
faithfully given, in plain prose, not only the 
general outline but even the smallest incidents 
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IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

of each sfory : but he has thought it necessary 
to iiitersperscj throughout the narrative, such 
passages of the originals as appeared to him 
worth preserving, either from their poetical 
merit 5 — ^from their representing correct pictures 
of antient manners,— or from their being cha- 
racteristic of the author's feelings, or of those 
of the nation. 

It would be absurd to state that the subject 

is now exhausted. Much early poetry, both 

of the miscellaneous and romantic kind, 

doubtless remains in various libraries, and 

has escaped the researches of the present 

editor!; j'lkrt/lie. jtiqs'^^^nipleted the object 

which 1ie*pr(Jposdd to lliiliself, and trusts that 

he has bdfeyi iji^tj^iJ^iijBl in rendering acces- 
• ••••••••• • 

sible \t^.opi|^nu)Hi .readers no inconsiderable 
portion o£i^uT,ie8it(]r*Q9J;ional literature. 
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SECTION I. 

View of Uie Changes tvhkh took place in the 
Romance or French Language, in conse^ 
quence of the first Danish Invasions. — Its 
Preservation and Improvement hy the same 
People after their Estahtishmerit in Nbr- 
mandy. — Their first Attempts at Composi- 
tion. — Their Style improved by the Clergy. 
—Remarks on their Minstrels. 

It is genei^fy admitted that tte word Romance* 
was first Employed td sfgnify th6 Roman language 
as spoken in the Europeath provinces (^ the empire) 
and that^ in its nsost extensive ^se^ it compiiised 
all the dialects of wftSch the basis Was the vulgar 
Latin^ M/'hateVer might be thie other m^tierials i^liich 
ent^i'ed into their construction. The name wa*, 
tkierefor^^/ equally applicable to the Italian^ the Sp^ 

* Ih old A-^tibh it is tdmetiitaJM writtto Ronidnt and «oroe- 
^ times Rm/tanti whtfbcc^oiit En^isli -wbt^ 
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hish, and French ; and was sometimes^ though in* 
correctly, applied to the vulgar languages of other 
countries* ; but the earliest and most familiar use 
of the word in this island was to express that dialect 
of the French which had been introduced among 
us by the Norman conquest. It was afterwards, by 
an easy transition, employed to signify indiscrimi- 
nately all such works as were composed in that 
dialect 3 and lastly, in consequence of the growing 
fondness of our Norman ancestors for tales of chi- 
valry, became exclusively appropriated to this spe- 
cies of composition. 

Such being the variaticMis which have taken place 
in the meaning of the word, it seems necessary 
that we should endeavour to ascertain, at least by 
approximation, the dates of these changes 3 and it 
will probably appear that an inattention to this pre- 
liminary has produced much of the difference of 
opinion which at present prevails respecting the 
origin of Rcnnantic fiction. 

. The best French historians inform us that the 
jRomance began to supersede the Latin as a colloquial 
language in Gaul about the beginning of the ninth 
century. The several corruptions introduced by 
.a succession of barbarous nations had been blended 

* A remarkable instance of its application to the English 
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Into a common mass, and gradually formed a lail-^ 
goage which^ jfrom its copiousness, from th§ sini' 
plicity of its grammar, and from its close analogy 
to the dialects of the neighbouring nations, was 
a more useful instrument of general intercourse 
than the Latin, though less suited to literary com- 
positions, to which, in the first instance, it cannot 
be supposed to have been applied^ Indeed the Latin 
could not be immediately and totally forgotten, 
even by the vulgar, because the greater number of 
its words were retained in the new jargon, and 
because it was still the vehicle of religious instruc- 
tion } and the medium of all written contracts be- 
tween individuals, as well as of all laws issued by 
the sovereign. Of the Romance language in this 
early state very few written specimens can have 
existed j yet, of these few, one has been fortunately 
preserved. 

The kings of France of the second race adopted, 
after the example of Charlemagne, the injudicious 
practice of dividing their dominions among their 
children 3 whose ambition, thus excited, l^d to a 
long succession of civil discord. The sons of Louis 
le DebQnnaire> even during his lifetime, were con- 
stantly in arms against each other, and often against 
thoil^ fadier $ and tkeir dissensions af^er his death 
'J^ pvoducda a|fafadftil waste;, of hlf^od during the war 
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i(ifhlciii wa^^tern^inated by the destructive battle of 
V<ftkt^y, m Jyne 841. It waa therefore thought 
neoe^^ty that their reooocilj^tioQ should be mark- 
ed bjF the greatest possible degree of solemnity j 
their respective armies were called in' as witnesses 
and parties tp the oath by which they bound tliem* 
^Iv^St to rest satisfied, with the. divisipa of territory 
iSf^fly ^judged to each -, and> that the terms of 
this oath might be perfectly ij3jt^lligible> it was 
translated into the vulgar tongup of the several, na- 
tions. Louis le Germanique addressed the French 
^rmy of his brother in Romance; Charles le Chauve 
read his oath in tbe Tudesque, or Teutonic, to the 
soldiers of Louis ; and both received the assent of 
the troops to the agreement in the same languages 
respectively. This curious monument of the Ro- 
mance tongue, the most antient specimen now ex- 
isting, is to be found in Lacombe*s Pre^ce to th^ 
Supplement of his Dictionnaire da Vieux Langage, 
and in JVir. Bitson*s Dissectaiion on Romance and 
Mbstrelsy. 

It appQara from this specimen that the Romance 
of the year 842, which very nearly. lesembled the 
present Provencal, was the general language of 
France, and. not a southern dialect; because the 
provinces of Aquitaine andiNeustria were thd:ori« 
^al dominions of Charles : they fail^ been conr 
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firmed to hitn in the presefnt treaty, and their inha- 
bitants formed a great part of his army. At the same 
time the Ftankish, or Teutonic, is said to have pre- 
Tailed in some of the eastern provinces^, that is to 
say, in Fraiiche Ck^nte and the Lyonese, as well as 
in the countries bordering on the Ahine, the Meusej 
and the Scheld. 

But the oniformily of the Romance language was 
not of long duration. Id S45, a formidable army of 
Danes or Normatis entering the Seine, carried their 
depredatioBs to the very gates of Paris ; and the 
booty thus obtained eiicoufaging them to fre^h en- 
terprises, they renewed them ahnost without inter- 
mission, and formed a permanent establishment in 
the west^n provinces, which they gradually ex- 
tended till the yeiat 9 12, when their usurpiations 
were confirmed to theni by a treaty with Charles 
the Simple. Rollo received in marriage the king's 
daughter Giselle, and for her dower the sovereign^ 
of Neustria, since called Normandy, together with 
extensive rights in Britany, on the sole conditions 
of embracing Christianity, and of putting a stop to 

* At the council held at Tours in 813, it was directed 
that the Homilies shall be translated ** in rusticam ling^am 
Romanam, aut Theotiscain;" and the s£Une was orderedf at 
the council of Arlcs in 851. 






the devastations which had been continued during 
half a century. 

From these invasions ultimately resulted the di- 
vision of the Romance language into an almost 
infinite nun^ber of dialects, wiMch £ubfii&ted ilurii^ 
the greater part of tlie tenth century. It is not meant 
that the Normans materially contributed to this 
change, by importing into tlie conquered country a 
barbarous jargon composed of foreign and discor-i 
dant materials 5 because it is evident that their in-t 
fluence in this respect must have been confined to 
the territory within which they formed their esta-? 
blishment. But uniformity of speech throughout 
a large extent of country can only arise from an 
easy and constant intercourse between its inhabi* 
tants ', and the interruption of this intercourse must 
give birth to a diversity of dialects. The prevalence 
of the Latin had resulted from the extent and stabi- 
lity of the Roman empire 3 and the purity of the 
Romance could only have been preserved by the 
permanence of that of Charlemagne. His partition 
of his extensive territory,, and the disputes amongst 
his immediate successors, enervated the strength of 
the French monarchy, and laid open the country 
to the ravages of the northern invaders 3 whose tri- 
umphs were less pernicious from the misery they 
4 
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immediately produced, thsta from the example of 
successful usurpation which they held out to pri- 
vate ambition. France was parcelled out amongst 
a number of petty tyrants, always in arms against 
each other, or against their sovereign; and the 
vulgar tongue, not yet subjected to the rules of 
granmiar, or fixed by any just models of composi- 
tion, was abandoned to all the innovations which 
might arise either from the ignorance or from the 
mixed races of the inhabitants, in the several inde- 
pendent districts into which the country was di- 
vided, i 

Nor was this all. During the strange revolutions 
of the tenth century the whole scheme of society 
was essentially altered ; so that it became necessary 
to invent new names for a great variety of new 
relations, and arbitrarily to enlist these barbarous 
words into the Latin 5 from whance they were agaijL 
transferred into all the vulgar ^guages of Europe/ 
Thus arose a new Latinity, which has given no 
small disturbance to modem etymologists. 

It is not necessary that we should search minute- 
\y for the several causes of that scene of confusion 
called the feudal system ; but there is one of the 
changes introduced by it which requires to be briefly 
noticed, because it has contributed to give much of 
their distinctive colouring to the species of compos 
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$ki<m5 commdnly caIM romances. TbU ^a^ ^ 
establishment of m hereditary ooJbUlty. 

When the Franks ^oQk possession ^ Gaul, they 
seeoi to hay;^ divided the property of the conquered 
into Salic lands and military lenqfices*. The for^ 
mer were the portions of land alk>tte4^ in the firs^ 
instance^ to the cpnquer<M's in absolute property. 
Th^ latter Wisx^ left to the original propjietors, 
with th^ reserve of a considerable part of their 
revenyes^ to diafray the expenses of government -, 
they answered the purppsp^ of oi^- civil list j and a 
ceji^tain allotment of territory formed the salaries of 
all the civil and military ofljcers, who were nomi- 
nated by the prince^ and h^ld their oSices for life. 
Such benefices therefpre were strictly livings, and 
gavjc t^eir name to the benefices of the church, 
which tj\ey exactly resembled 3 and every ialiabi- 
tant of the country, whether of Frankish or Gallic 
-•origin, bqing equfray eligible to every office at th^ 
sole discretion of the sovereign, there was no per- 
manent distinction of rank in the state, except that 
jof prince and subject. But during tlie impotence 
of th^ crpwn und^r tlie kings of the second race, thp 
Dukes, or gpver^ors. of provinces, the Earls, or go^ 
vernors of towns, and sopie other officers of state, 

* See H^nault*8 Remarques particulieres sur la seconde 
Race. Ab. Chron. de THist. de France. 
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eiclorted die hereditary establishment of their re* 
specti ve ^gnities in their own families ; and^ unitmg 
the property of the land with the right of adminup 
stering justice^ became the real sovereigns of the 
districts over which they had before presided as 
temporary magistrates*. The ambition of the de- 
legates who extorted, and the weakness of the 
princes who made these concessions, may be easily 
accounted for ; but we can only explain the acqut- 
escence of the nation in an exchange of freedom 
for the most complicated slavery, by the intolera* 
l^ misery to which they had been reduced by the 
Norman invasions. Indeed, the Norman writers tell 
us that Rollo was compelled to stipulate for the 
grant of certain rents in Britany, because it was im- 
possible, in consequence of the ravages committed 
by his own orders, or tiiose of his predecessors, to 
subsist his army in the fertile province of Nor- 
mandy. 

But these ferocious men had no sooner settled 
themselves in their conquests, than they eagerly 
adopted, and cultivated with the greatest care, tlie 
language of the vanquished. William I., the im^ 

* The establishoient of this mpustrous system is usually 
placed under the reign of Raoul, who was raised to the 
throne of France A. D, 923, 
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mediate successor of Rollo, being desirous that his 
son Richard should acquire some knowledge of the 
Danish^ found it necessary to have him educated at 
Baieux^ rather than at Rouen^ where the Romance 
had already obtained a decided preference * ; and it 
was to the capital of Normandy that the French 
were indebted for the preservation of their vulgar 
tongue, which there found an asylum under an active 
and vigorous government; while France itself, till 
near the end of the tenth century, was torn to pieces 
by contending factions. It continued indeed to be 
spoken at Paris ; but its general difiusion over Eu- 
rope was the work of the Normans. By them it 
was first employed in composition; and it may 
perhaps be faiily assumed, that the people of 
Picardy, and of the other provinces to the north of 
the Loire, whose dialects had already a mixture of 
the Teutonic, would readily assimilate them to the 
speech of a neighbouring province, whose inhabi- 
tants had astonished the world by the unexampled 
splendour of their conquests. 

The earliest specimen of northern French litera- 
ture is a metrical life of Wandril and of some other 
saints, translated from the Latin by Thibaut de 
Vernon, Canon of Rouen, about the middle, per- 

* See Dudon bf St. Quentin, p. 83. ed. Duchesne. 
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haps^ of the eleventh century * ; bat no copy of this 
work has yet been discovered. The atA in pomt 
of antiquity^ accordii^ l» Ae French historians^ was 
th &p e ci -on the first crusade, compiled from the 
Latin chronicles of the time by the Chevalier Be* 
chada of Limoges. This, however, has been also 
lost; but the dialect in which it was written may be 
inferred from his having undertaken it by the ad« 
vice of Graubert, a Norman. It is supposed to have 
been begun about the year 1112> and finished about 
1125$ and admitting this date, it is less antient 
than the first work of Philippe de Thau, called the 
** liber de Creaturis,** a French metrical treatise 
on chronology, written soon after the year 1106, 
and described by, the Abbe de la Rue. Another work 
by the same, is a poem on natural history, trans-< 
lated from the Bestiarius, and finished after 1121: 
after which we have the Proverb^ of Solomon in 
verse, by Samson de Nanteuil; a British and Anglo- 
Saxon history, by Geoffroi Gaimar; and a histoiy of 
Henry I., alluded to in that poem as the coraposition 
of one David 5 all written, as the Abbe de la Rue very 
reasonably supposes, during the reign of Stephen. 

♦ M. de la Rue says, " a long time Iffore the conquest:*^ 
M. de la Ravailiere,on the contrary, seems to place Tbibaut's 
work about 1 108. Yet they both cite the pme authority, 
viz. VoL III. p. 379. of the Benedictine histomns. 



Id 

This series of ^cts and dates seems (» lead to thti 
Ibllowing conclusions : First, that the northern Ro- 
manee^ or Norman FrenGh> was not employed as a 
written language till very near the time of tbe con- 
quest ; and secondly, that, during about an hundred 
years* which elapsed between tbe middle oi the 
eleventh century and the accession of Henry II. in 
11M> all the principal compositions in that lan- 
guage were either devotional and moral tracts, lt\'es 
of saints, sdentific treatises, or chronicles. All of 
these were metrical j and generally, perhaps uni- 
versally, translaiions. The minor compositions 
were, jwobaWy, much more numerous j and seem 
to have consisted of war songs, satirical songs, en- 
comiastic songs, and of something like historical 
ballads* Of the first class, tlie most celebrated in- 
stance is the chanson de Rolland *, which was sung 
. by the minstrel Taillefer at the battle of Hastings : 
the serventois or satirical songs seem to liave formed 

* The late Mr. Ritson, in his Dissertation on Romance and 
Minstrelsy, p. xxxvi, has said, *' The real chanson de Rolland 
was, unquestionably, a metrical romance, o^ great length, 
upon the fatal batde of Ronceva«K,of which Taillef^onlj 
chanted a part.** He probably meant no more than that he 
did not wish the assertion to be questioned. William of 
Malmesbury, wjbiom he quotes, says, " Cantilena Rollandi 
inchoatdi &c.** which seems to mean ^.song^ and not a metric 
cal romance cf great lengths 
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» prnoclpai amusement of the arniles during ^km 
first crusade^ $ and they may be presumed to have 
abauiMied so as to give great offence in Eaghiad^ 
since Hency I., suraamed le Betm-cterc, either on 
accouQt of his literary attainments or in honour of 
his liberal patrooage, tlK>ught fit to punish a satinst, 
the Chevalier Luc de la Barre, by putting out his 
eyes f . ' The nuoakber of enconsiastic songs may be 
inferred from the extensive largesses to minstnJa 
which am recorded during this period i and the coo* 
4en9poraFy writers not unfrequentty cite the histo- 
ricalt} balJiads of the tiooie as authorities for occa* 

* La RjivaiUere, VoU L p.26Q. who transcribes a passage 
in the Gesta Dei per Francos, p. 180. in proof of the £act. 

f Abb6 de la Rue. Archaeol. Vol. Xn. p. 301. 

p Ordericus Vitalas, spealdiig of St. WiiUam, says, * Tu]^ 
corner a jpculfiUirildis dfi iUo QAirruxitAc sed juce pcasfo* 
rendsb ctst nsUuiP auUitatica quas a rieUgiosis doctoribus aa- 
lerter e»t edjt4«,^ a studiusis lectonbus reverenter iecta est, 
in com^uni fi;atrum audientia. Scriptores Norman, ap. Du- 
chesne, p. 598.*' This relatio autkentica, of which Orderi- 
cus gives an abridgement, seems to have formed the devo- 
tional' romance of Guillaume au Court-nez, a French com- 
mander 'employAd by Charlemagne against the Saracens ia 
Spain« aod rewarded for hi» services by a present of tht$ 
duchy of Aquitaine. St» William ended his days in a cloista^v 
His romance,, according to Le Grand, waa written in Pro- 
veijl^al by a Troubadour, as was also Phiiumena, which con- 
Cains some military anecdotes of Charlemagne. See Preface 
au»4abliaiix^ Ac. 

♦ • .^ ' . 
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rional anecdotes. But it may be safely affirmed that 
ho trace of a professed work of fiction ; no sem- 
l^lance of an epic fable ; in short> no specimen of 
what we should now call a romance, is to be found 
before the middle of the twelfth century ; indeed 
this period might, perhaps, be still further ex* 
tended. 

■ The preceding list, it is true, can only be admitted 
as negative evidence 5 and it may be objected, that 
many writers are likely to have existed besides 
those whose works have been preserved, or whose 
names have been accidentally recorded by their 
surviving contemporaries : it may also be contend- 
ed* that the minstrels of those times, who, like their 
predecessors the Bards and Scalds, were accustomed 
to preserve in their traditional rhymes various anec- 
•dotes of religious as well as military history, may 
be supposed to have formed a certain stock of fabu- 
lous narratives, which they recited for the amuse- 
ment of a less devout or more indolent class of 
hearers. 

To the first of. these objections it would be easy 

to find an answer, if it were necessary to inquire 

jftnto the subject of compositions whose existence, 

though certainly pessible, is not very probable : but 

the secend objection may deserve to be examij^d 

at large, although w^ are tnable after all to otter 

; ^ any thing. more thtn a conjectiyal I^istory oMbat 
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toay be (palled the traditional literature of this 
period. 

That a class of meia who cultivated the arts of 
amusement as a profession^ were known and es- 
teemed by the Normans at the time of the con- 
quest, is undeniably proved by the evidence of 
Domesday-book 3 in which we find a certain Berdic 
possessed of a large tract of land in Gloucestershire^ 
under the title of joculator regis. The register, of 
course, does not explain the talents of this jocula- 
tor, or jongleur ; but it may be fairly assumed that 
they were similar to those of the minstrel Taillefer^ 
who, as Wace informs us, '^ moult bien chantout,'* 
^d who preceded the Duke of Normandy at the 
battle of Hastings^ '^ singing about Charlemagne, 
and Holland, and Olivier, and the vassals who died 
at Roncesvalles." We are further informed by 
Gaimar, that he performed many marvellous feats 
of dexterity : throwing his lance into the air as if 
it were a small stick 5 catching it by the point be- 
fore he cast it against the enemy 3 and repeating the 
same operation with his sword, so tliat they who 
beheld him considered him as a conjurer—- 

L'un d^ a Taltre ki co veit, . . 

Ke cotl^eit enchantemeiiii. 
nr** Ke cil fesait devant la gent. 

Quant, &c. ^ 

3' «ik-. '•♦ . 
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Kow, unless it could be f)roved that the Nor-*, 
mans adopted the profession of minstrelsy, from 
the French, of which there is no evidence, it must 
HoXiow that they carried it with them from Den« 
mark ^ and as Bishop Percy has shown that a cha-* 
ractev nearly andogous existed amongst the Danes 
as well as the Ailglo- Saxons, the derivation of the 
minstrels from the Scalds and Glee-men of the 
Nortli, as established in the £ssay preiixed to the 
'^ Relique& of Ancient English Poetry,*' seems to 
rest upon as fair historical testimony as can be re^ 
qiaired in conformation of such an opinion. 

It may, therefore, be reasonably admitted that 
ftollo^: carried widi him his domestic bards, whoj 
when then* native idiom began to &11 into disuse, 
would have been compelled to exercise their talentft 
in; the newly-adopted langualge > but still the sue* 
eess of their poetical efforts must have depended on 
the state in whidh diey found this language, to^ the 
perfection of which they could not, from their 
want of leamibg-^ materialiy contributse. 

It is true xhlat die first progress of mankind, from 
a rude and uncouth jai^goa' to settled fomis of 
speech, has been, in almost every country, attri- 
buted to poetry. Hence the-.. deification of the 
Muses, the fkhle of Orpheus, and various all^o- 
lies all over the world. In fact, however savage a 

*^ 'Ik: 
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society may be^ it certainly most be compofled of 
the two sexes ; and it is at least probable that the 
males will sometimes amuse themselves by court- 
ing the females^ and sometimes by fighting with 
each othet^ either from rivaliy^ or firom anibitioi^^ or 
fix)m the mere honour and gloiy of producing de- 
struction. Love and war, therefore, to which 
perhaps we may add the hopes and fears suggested 
by superstition, will afford the first themes for the 
efforts of infant language; and as eveiy language 
must be composed of sounds varying in quantity, 
or in accent, or susceptible of alliteration, or distin- 
guishable into pauses by the recurr^ice of rhyme, 
all of which expedients afibrd the metos of fixing a 
series of short sentences in the mem6ry, it is not 
easy to conceive a nation which does not possess 
some rudiments of poetry. Verse, therefore, is 
ailt«nior to prose, because our passions are anterior 
to reason and judgment 5 because vocal sounds are 
the natural expressions of emotion, not of reflec- 
tion ; and because the analysis of thought is the 
result of long abstraction: It is true that the poet, 
during the progress of civilisation, may assist in 
promoting not only the beauty but the accuracy of 
language, by the vivid illustration of metaphor, and 
by nice distinctions 11^ the shades of expression : 
but admitting that such a poetical spirit is to be 

VOL. I. c 
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found in tibe Danish Scalds^ it does not fi>llow tliat 
it vnuk or could be transmitted to the Norman 
ntiinstrels. 

- It must be reniembered that the Romance tongue 
was, in its origin, a corruption of the Latin, and 
required nothing more for the purpose of adapting 
It to every spiecies of composition than a nearer 
assimilation to its parent language, which, from 
frequent use in the most ^uniliar intercourse of 
letters, as^well as in all legal contracts, had gradu- 
ally adopted a grammar perfectly analogou» to that 
of the colloquial dialects of Europe. We should 
therefore expect to see this improvement, so soon 
as the learned, that is to say, the clergy, should find 
themselves interested in opening to the illiterate, 
through the medium of the vulgar tongue, those 
stores of literature to which they alone had access. 
Now it is difficult to imagine a concurrence of cir- 
cumstances more likely to excite thb interest, than 
that which took place towards , the close of the 
eleventh and the commencement of the twelfth 
centuiy. It was then that the madness of pil- 
grimage, which had long prevailed among the 
Normans, and had carried, in 1064, a body of se- 
venty thousand fanatics into the Holy Land, became 
epidemical throughout Europe, and produced the 
first crusade (in IO96), which, by placing a Chris* 
3 ' 
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tian prince on the throne of Jerusalem^ led thewa^ 
to a long soccesslon of these holy expeditions* 

Whatever may have been the means emplo]red 
by Peter the Hermit^ and afterwards by St. Ber* 
nard^ to excite a spirit of enthusiasm^ which was^ in 
Tarioos wa3rs^ so beneficial to the churchy it waa 
evidently important that the clergy in general should 
be furnished with the means of enforcing, as widely 
as possible^ the most persuasive arguments in itt 
£iVour 5 and consequently that the vulgar ton] 
should become a principal object of clerical 
tion. Since^ therefore^ the earliest French 
sitions which we possess are generally^ if ndt 
versally, transktions ; and since their authors, w!m$' ]i^ 
not distinguished by any ecclesrastical titles, usually 
qualify themselves by the appellation of clercs, a 
name expressive of their pretensions to some eru- 
dition 5 it seems unreasonable to assign^ without 
any authority, to an unlearned class of men, the 
anterior invention of woiks of fiction 5 a species of 
composition which may be termed the luxury of 
literature, usually growing out of and indicating 
a large previous stock of necessary and usefVd 
learning. 

The following may perh^s be acce{>ted as a 
tolerable summary of the history of the minstrels. 
It af^ars likely that tiiey were carried by Rollo 
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into France, where they probably introduced a cef* 
tain number of their native traditions 3 those^ for 
instance, relating to Ogier le Danois, and other 
northern heroes^ who were afterwards enlisted intd 
the tales of chivalry ^ but that^ being deprived of the 
mythology of their original religion, and cramped 
perhaps, as well by the sober spirit of Christianity^ 
as by the imperfection of a language whose tamc'^ 
ness was utterly inapplicable to the sublime obscu« 
rity of Aelr native poetry, they were oUigedto 
t various modes of amusing, and to unite the 
ents of the mimic and the juggler, as a compen<* 
sation for the defects of the musician and poet. 
Their musical skill, however, if we may judge from 
the number of their instruments, of which very 
formidable catalogues are to be found in every de* 
scription of a royal festival, may not have been 
contemptible ; and their poetry, even though con- 
fined to short compositions, was not likely to be 
void of interest to their hearers^ while employed on 
the topics of flattery or satire. Their rewards were 
certainly^ in some cases^ enormous^ and prove the 
esteem in which they were held ; though this may 
be partiy ascribed to the general thirst after amuse- 
ment, and (he difficulty experienced by the great in 
dissipating die tediousness of life ; so that the gift 
of three parishes in Gloucsestershire/ assigned by 
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Willidm the Conqueror for the RUpix)rt of his joct^ 
latwr, may perhaps be a less accurate measure of 
ihe minstrel's accomplishments than of the mo- 
narch's power and ef the insipidity of his court. 

To the talents already enumerated the minstrels 
added^ soon afler the birth of French literature, the 
important occupation of the dzseur or decknmer. 
Perhaps the declamation of metrical compositions 
nught have required, during their first state of 
imperfection, some kind of chant, and even die 
assistance of some musical instruments, to supply 
the deficiencies of the measure ; perh^s the aids of 
gesture and pantomime * may have been necessary 
to relieve the monotony of a long recitation : but at 
all events it is evident, that an author who wrote for 
the public at large, during the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries, was not less dependent for his 
success on the minstrels, than a modem writer ci 
tragedy or comedy on the pliers of the present day. 
A cop3ast might multiply manuscripts for the supply 
of convent-libraries ; but while ecclesiastics alone 
were able to read, there was no access to the ears 

* The minstrels are not unfrequently called mimi. Or* 
dericus Vitalis, describing a contemporary character, says, 
** Erat enim in militia promptus, in dando nimis prodigus, 
gaudens ludis et luxibus, mimiSf equis^ et canUms^ dUisque 
h/QUvmodi vaniUUibus. p. 598. 



of a military nobility^ withoattbe intervention of 
a body of men who travelled in every direction^ and 
wlm mre everyvheie wftlr/miftd a« iko. |M»nrinfc»Miy 
of nfiirth and conviviality. 

. ' The next step was easy. "Being compelled to a 
frequent exercise of their talent in extemporaneous 
compositions^ the minstrels were probably, like the 
improvisatori of Italy, at least equal, if not superior, 
to more learned writers, in the merely mechanical 
parts of poetry -, they were also better judges of the 
public taste. By the progress of translation they 
becaxne the depositaries of nearly all the knowledge 
of the age, which was committed to their memory : 
St was natural, therefore, that they should form a 
variety of new combinations from the iiumerous 
materials in their possession; and it will be shown 
hereafter, that many of our most popular romances 
were most probably brought by their efforts to the 
state in which we now see them. This was the 
most splendid aera of their history, and seems to 
have comprehended the latter part of the twelfth 
and perhaps the whole of the thirteenth century. 
After that time, from the general progress of in- 
struction, the number of readers began to increase ; 
and the metrical romances were insensibly sup- 
planted by romances in prose, whose monotony 
neither required nor could derive much assistance 
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firom the art of declamation. The visits of the 
mmstrels had been only periodical^ and generally 
confined to the great festivals of the year ; but the 
resources^ such as tliey were, o^ the ponderous 
proae-kgetnl were always accessible^ Thus begaoi 
>the decline of a body of caen, whose complete de- 
gradation seems to haye been the subsequent result. 
of their own vices. During the period of their 
success they had most impudently abused the cre- 
dulity of the public ; but it is a whimsical £sLCi, that 
the sanie fables which were discredited. while in 
verse^ were again, on their tranisfusion into prose, 
received witiiout suspicion. It should seem that 
falsehood is generally safe from detection, when 
concealed under a sufficient cloak of dulness. 
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SECTION II. 

First Romances merely Metrical Histories,--^ 
Origin of Romantic Fiction ascribed by 
Bishop Percy to the Northern Nations — by 
Mr. Warton to the Arabians — by others 
attributed to the Celtic Tribes of Armorica, 
Wales, &c. — Attempt to reconcile these 
Opinions. -^Probahility that the first French 
Romances were written in England. — 'Au-;- 
ihorities in Support of this Supposition. 

1 HE opinions delivered in the preceding sectioti 
would perhaps re<^uire for their confirmation a re- 
gular analysis of the state of French literature 
• during the latter half of the twelfth century j but as 
this has been accurately made by La Ravaillere* 
and the Abb6 de la Ruef ^ it will be sufScient in 
this place to state^ th^t nearly all the romances of 
that period which still exists comprehending the 
various works of Wace, Benoit de St. More, Alex- 

* Revol. de la Langue Fraxi^oise, &c. prefixed to an edi- 
tion of the Chansons du Roi de Navarre, 
t See Archaeologiay vol. sdL pp. 50 and 297. 
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andre de Parig> nd others cited by Fauchet^ profess 
to be chroniclefor true histories^ and are known to 
have been traslated or i|xiitated from the Latin. 
Thus, for inst^ce, Wace's Bmt was a version of 
Geoffrey of l^nmouth; le Roman d* Alexandre, of 
the Vita Ale^andri by Gautier de I'lsle j Benoit*s 
Trojan War was imitated from Dictys Cretensis 
and others ; and the romances respecting Charle- 
m^ne are opied^ at least in part^ from the Latin 
Chronicle ^f the imaginary Turpin. 

The mole of translation adopted by these early 
romancen was indeed rather licentious^ as they 
were satisfied with giving the substance of the story 
as intelligibly as they could, reserving to tliemselves 
the liberfy of contracting what they thought too 
diffuse^ of omitting what they considered as unne- 
cessary^ and of enlarging such passages as appeared 
most important. But they were generally attentive 
to the style of their original^ and seldom lost an 
opportunity of enriching their work by an exact 
imitation of the most gaudy and splendid descrip* 
tions which they found in their way; so that it 
would often be easy to trace them, even in their 
compilations^ by a comparison of the style of the 
Latin authors whom they consulted. For instance, 
M. de la Rue, speaking of Benoit, says, '* The 
author often presents us with certain turns and 



images which are truly poetical. ^ thif an idea, 
may be formed by his description olspring, at tho 
beginning of which B,ollo quitted England foe 
Neustria : 

Quant li ivers fu trepasser, ' 
Vint li duls tens, e li ester } 
' Venta 1* aure sueve et quoie, 

Chanta li merles et la treie 5 
Bois reverdirent e prael, 
E gent florirent li ramel \ ^ 

Parut la rose buen olanz, 
E altre flors de maint semblanz*V 

Now Dudo of St. Quentin^ in relatingthe same 
event, prefaces his account by a description very 
nearly similar. His words are : '' Cum autem prima^ 
sestatis tempore, rutilantium moUiter florum arri^ 
deret copia, purpureisque blattis lactea et odorifera 
alberent lilia, memor semper visionis monentis ad 
Franciam proficisci, [Rollp] classibus velis datis, 
navem conscendit f." ' 

It may perhaps be proper to observe in this place, 
that among the poems attributed to Wace by the 
Abbe de la Rue is one (le Chevalier au Lion) which 
Mr. Ritson pronounces to be the original c^Tvain 

* Archseol. vol. xii. p. 315. 

f Script. Norm. ap. Duchesne, p. 73. 
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and GaTHnsL If fliis be tnie*, as it abonnds with 
-sn unusual number of marvellous adventures^ 
though its actors be personages who were formerly 
suppo^ to bdong to real history^ it may perhaps 
be considered as belonging to an intermediate class 
between the earliest, which may be called the histo** 
ncal romances^ and the purely fabulous romances 
composed by the minstrels in the thirteenth centipy^ 

Havii^ thus far attempted to trace the progress 
of romance-literature m general, we may now pro* 
ceed to inquire more particularly into that class of 
compositions whidi has furnished to die Italians a 
new and splendid species of epic poetry, and which 
afforded, even in the ruder hands of our Norman 
micestors, many ingenious attempts at something 
like an epic fable. 

Various theories have been proposed for the pnr<» 
pose of explainmg the origin of romantic fiction, 
wbich has been successively ascribed to the Scan- 
dinavians, to the Arabians, and to the Armoricans, 
while some authors have supposed it to4)e of Pro- 

* This romance is supposed by Fauchet to have beep 
written by Chretien de Troyes, by whom it was very pro- 
baUy much enlarged. The same poet is said to have com- 
posed the Sangreal, the Chevalier a TEp^e (though this Is 
probably a mistake), La Charette, &c. He flourished about 
119a 
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ven^, arid others of Norman invention. Bisbop^ 
Percy, to whose elegant taste we are indebted for 
the '' Reliques of ancient £nglish Poetry," the 
most agreeable selection, perhaps, which exists in 
any language, has prefixed to his third volume a 
short but masterly dissertation, in which he assigns 
to the Scalds the honour of having produced the 
earliest specimens in this mode of composition. He 
observes that these poets, the historians of the 
north, as the Bards were of Gaul and Britain, con- 
tinued for a time the faithful depositaries of their 
domestic annals ; but that at a subsequent period, 
when history was consigned to plain prose, thej 
gradually attempted to-'^ set off their recitals by 
such marvellous fictions as were calculated to cap* 
tivate gross and ignorant minds. Thus began 
stories of adventures with giants, and dragons, and 
witches, and enchanters, and all the monstrous ex« 
travagances of wild imagination, unguided by judg- 
ment and uncorrected by art." He contends that 
the vital spirit of chivalry, its enthusiastic valour, 
its love of adventure, and its extravagant courtesy, 
are to be found in the Scaldic songs ^ that these 
characteristic qualities existed in the manners of the 
northern nations long before the establishment of 
knighthood as a regular orders that the superstitious 
opinions of these people, respecting fairies and other 
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preternatural beings^ were extremely analogous to 
the later fictions of romance ; that the migration of 
a certain number of Scalds into France, as atten- 
dants on Rollo*s army, is at least extremely pro* 
bable $ and that> since the first mention of the 
stories of chivalry occurs in the song of a Norman 
minstrel at the battle of Hastings, this filiation of 
romance is equally consonant to history and to pro- 
bability. 

. The only rational objection, perhaps, which can 
be adduced s^inst this system is, that it is too ex- 
clusive. The History of Charlemagne, it is true» 
appears to have been very early in favour with the 
Normans, because the song of Rollo certainly, and 
that of St. William very possibly, were anterior to 
the conquest ; and it is also likely that, these and 
other fragments of traditional poetry may have 
contributed the principal materials of those longer 
works which, at a much later period, formed 
the regular romances of Renaud de Montauban, 
Fierabras, Otuel, Ferragus, and the other heroes of 
Charlemagne. But this does not account for the 
much more numerous and popular fictions con- 
cerning Arthur and his knights, , which occupy not 
only so many of the romances, but also of the lays 
and fabliaux, of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
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9xA are evidently derived, as the learned editcn* rerf 
eandidly acknowledges, from a different source. 
Besides, though the manners of chiv^liy, as exhi'« 
bited in the Rollands and Olii^ers, are common to 
the Launcelots and Tristrams, nothing can be more 
opposite than the morals of the heroines 5 and the 
frailties of an Yseult or a Guenever afford a la« 
mentable contrast to the severe chastity of a 
northern beauty. But surely, in surveying a system 
of fictions in which love and war are the chief agents, 
it is impossible to abstract our attention altogether 
from the.delineations of female character. 

We must coiifess, however, that Bishop Percy- 
has fairly traced one class of romantic fictions to the 
traditional songs of the Norman minstrels. These 
songs, as it is supposed, are now lost \ but it is not 
impossible that some of them may yet be detected 
among the very miscellaneous contents of our early 
manuscripts. Le Grand has prefixed to the febliau 
of '* Les trois Chevaliers et la Chemise," a fragment 
^hich breathes the genuine spirit of the Grothic 
odes> and which, whether it be an original or 
translated from some northern saga, evinces that 
the Normans continued to preserve, during at least 
two centuries, a fondness for the peculiar poetry of 
thehr ancestors. . The fragment here alluded to has 



%ten translated by Mr. Way uncbr the title of " The 
Gentle Bachelor.** 

The second hypothesis has been adopted by Mr. 
Warton^ who> not contented with referring to the 
Arabians die many dianges in European manners 
whkh took place about the time of the crusades, 
has attempted, in a long and laboured dissertation, 
to prove that the same pec^le had laid the foundai- 
tions of these changes at a much earlier period, by 
their conquest of Spain in the eighth century. He 
supposes that their opinions foimd an entry into 
France through the ports of Toulon and MarseiUesj 
whence they travelled (probably by land) into Italy* 
In the same manner they might get to Britany^ 
tibbough after a long journey, and, being received 
with peculiar kindness^ in that province, would find 
an easy passage to Wales. 

It b unnecessary to examine much at length 
the merits of a theory, of which the substance has 
been ably tefutedby Bishop Percy in the later 
editions of his essay. Yet, although Mr. Warton 
has carried to an extravagant length the supposed 
influence of Arabian invention, ^nd though he is 
ofi&n misled by fatixcifql analogii^s, we must not 
infer, wiith a modem critic *, that his opinions are 

* See Mr. Ritson's Dissertation on Roplance and Min- 
8trelsy» passim. 



totally- unfounded. If GeHMt (albrwatds I^op^ 
Sylvester II.) introduced th^ Arabic numerals intd 
France^ at least a century bdfiM the. crusades^ and, 
having by his wonderful skMl in mechanics, ac* 
quired in Spain, composed a Uock, was there fo re 
considered as a magician y if judicial astrcdogy, a 
science of Arabian invendiofi/ Was abodt die same 
time generally dissoninatodllirough Europe j if the 
practice of medicine, to whidli we have so many al-* 
lusions in our early romances, wps exclusively taught 
in the Saracen .schools,-*-4t caonot be absurd to sup^ 
pdse that the opinions and prejudices of mankind 
were considerably modified by these sciences 3 that 
they may have had son^e faifitlence on literature as 
well as on manners 1 and thst the innovations in both 
were anterior to the cruiftdas. The first <^ these 
fanatical expeditions was Undertaken, not against the 
Arabian calift, but agaittti the Turcoman usurpers 
of their authority ^ and so long as the descendants 
of Mahomet retained their power, the commercial 
as well ad the devotiomd intercourse between Eu- 
rope and the Saracen dominions was ea^ and 
uninterrupted. Such an intercoiu'se has usually 
some effect on the manners of men. Perhaps, too, 
it would be no disparagement to the teamed pro- 
fessors of medicine, who were principally Jews, to 
conjecture tliat they nought have employed some 
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lolhnralsr of severef stoi^ in abqcdrifig^' anA m^it 
OQdraoiialljioodiethe diatrte of their patiiBntB bf 
1l«citiiig» Afaittantafesofainusemenf. AccdlectkHK 
df kich talesi wb knowi compiled by Petros AI« 
IboBBs; II converted Jew*; w^ fyiibUabed in Latia 
under die title of "^^ Clericalis Dbdpliiia,** early \a 
tke^tweifth dentmy, and translated, perhaps abont 
Aectoe of the iame century, under thetitle of ^ Lei 
Castoiement d*nB Fere k son Fils^** aiBi it is fy no 
means impibbable that mady more £dblianxf may 
bave.btoi borrowiBd from the same nktioin. - -^ 
The third hypothesis, which supposes . Britany 
Id be the native oovntry of romantic fiction, h^ 
bi9en, with some modifications, adopted by MrL 
Leyd^ in his Very able Introduction to the ^^ Com* 
plamttsf Scotbmd ;*' and has the advantage of being 
£ree finom the objedticms which have been made to^ 
the preceding theories. Similarity of lat^uag* 

* See Appendix, No. I. 

t The words t&man, fahUtai^ and fi», af6 so often used 
(ndifferently by thd old Ff ench writers, that it is dtfficutt ti 
lay down any positive rule for distriininating; betweed 
them. Bdt I b^Ueve that ' the word Totnan particularly ap^ 
plict tt> siidl #irS* a^ were suppbsed to be strictly lustoi 
'riciL fioeh are Ae tofhsukres' of Arthur, Charlemagne^ 
Ale«aBtfeif,T^Trojan War,W. Tht Jraftteto were gen^ 
Irally stories iupposedto hivfe been-lnvtoted for thepurpoi 
of illustrirtiBg some moral $ or teat "aJieedoies 'Capable of 
VOL. I. 2> 
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pix»n38 (he simikr origin <if 'the Armovi^ and of 
the natives of this island^ and die British, histo-^ 
rians^ such ia ihej 2xe, affidoou-^at a>iarg^iCplon]r of 
fugitives from Saxon tyiaimy took refuge laBii^ 
tany^ and carried with them such of their. archives 
as had escaped the ftuy of. their conquerors* 13» 
Norman poets themselves frequen^ profiess 1^ 
have derived their stories fitxn a Breton oi^naf ; 
and their positive testimony seems euffidentto prove 
that the memory of Arthur and his' knights was 
preserved in Armoricano less than in Wales and 
C!omwill. Withrespectto the tales of Charlons^e 
and his imaginary peers, imless we 8U|^)ose them td 
have been imported by the Normans from Scandi« 
navia> we must refer them to Britany; because 
the Bretons were the first people a£ France : with 
whom the Normans had apj fiiendly intetcourse, 
their province having been attached as a sort of fief 



being $0 applied. The laiy according to Le Grand, chief- 
ly differed from the fabliaux, in being interspersed with 
musical interludes ; but I suspect that they were generallj 
translations from the British. The woi^l is said to be -. der 
rived Crom leudut ; but laoi seems to be the general name 
of a class of Irish metrical compositions, as ** JLaoiua S^ilge 
and others, quoted by Mr. Walker (Hist. Menu «f Irish 
Bard's),^and it may be doubted whether the word was^ ap| 
formerly common to tHe Welsh and Armorican dialects. 
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"ft) Normandy at the fintt settlement of that dnchy 
tmder Rollo. It is not improbable, as X have al** 
i%ady mentioned, that a mutual exchange of tradi« 
dons may haRre introdnced Ogier and other Danish 
lieroestothe ooartof Charlemagne $ and perhaps 
a similar commerce between the bards of Wales 
and Britsmy may have given to Ardmr his Sir 
l.auncelot and other French worthies. The suppo^ 
sition that some tradition^ anecdotes concerning 
these two princes of romance were already current 
among the Normans^ would explain the fadiity with 
'fMch the very snspiciovts chronicles of Geoflfrey 
and Turpin ware received, and Ihe num«x>us am* 
plifications by which they were, afber their transla- 
tion into French, almost immediately embellislied. 
The reader will percdve that the preceding sy- 
stems are by no means incompatible, axKl that there 
is no absurdity in supposing that the scenes and 
characters of our romantic histories were very ge- 
nerally, though not exclusively, derived from the 
Bretons, or from the Welsh of this island 5 tliat 
much of the flouring, and perhaps some particul^it 
adv^htures, may b^ of Scandinavian origin ; and 
that occasional ^isod^s> together with part of the 
machinery, may have been borrowed from the 
^Arabians. In fact, there is reason to believe that 

d2 
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cAiCkds,m their surrey of Gothic literature, in ^ell 
as of Gothic ardiiteeture, have too hastily had re- 
cour»eto a single h3rpothesis^ for the purpose of 
^^xplaioing the probable origin of forms and pro*- 
portions which appeared unusual^ and of omamentd 
which were thought to arise from a wild and capri'^ 
cious &ncy : and in both cases it will perhaps be 
found that invehtion is oflen nothing more than 
accidental association^ ^d that what has been attri-* 
buted to originality of design. Was only the result of 
an awkward attempt to combine incongruous ma^* 
terials. The first writers of romance were copyists 
and translators ; the TroUveurs, their successors, as 
tlie name literally implies, were simply ^mi^;, and 
used all that they found, without caring whence it 
was gleaned, or much troubling themselves about 
the usual restraints of chronology or geography. 
That theory, therefore, which is the most comprc'* 
hensive, and which embraces all the avenues of in- 
formation to which die writers of the twelfth cen* 
tury can be supposed to have had access, has, so far> 
the greatest appearance of probability. 

But before we adopt this or any other hypothesis, 
it will be proper to satisfy ourselves respecting the 
country which produced the first romances 3 be* 
cause the materials employed in theiv; construction 
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are likely to ^have dep^ided Veiy much 'on thd 
feelings and prejadices of the persons who used 
them. 

It is certainly natural to assume^ in the fii^t in- 
stance, that whatever is French must have been 
written in France 5 but such an assumption with 
respect to the period which has hitherto engaged 
our attention, when the same language was spokep 
at the courts of Paris and London, would be veiy 
problematical without the support of some direct 
evidence. We know that Alexandre de Bemjiy, a 
Norman, wrote at Paris 5 but that Benoit, who 
piides himself on being a Frenchman, wrote in 
England : we know also, from the confession of the 
poets themselves, that profit was, at least as much 
as fame, the object of their pursuit 3 and it is rea^ 
sbxiable to conclude that writers flocked in greatest 
numbers to the court where they were most in re- 
quest, and were likely to b^ most liberally rewarded: 
Now it is evident that the Dukes of Normandy, 
when possessed of the crown of England, were in^ 
cQmpavably niorb wealthy, though not in the same 
proportion more powerful, than the contemporary 
Kings of France 5 and it may be presumed that the 
crowd of candidates for their patronage was, conse-' 
quendy, much more numerous. Our Henry the 
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Second possessed^ in right of bis father^ Malne^ 
Anjou^ and Touraine > in right of his ^oink Eleanor^ 
divorced by Louis le Jeune, the countries of Foictou 
and Guienne; in ri^t of his mother Matilda, 
Normandy and Ei^Iand^ and his power in the 
latter^ the most valuable part of his dominions, was 
paramount and uncontrolled^ while Louis was sur-« 
xounded by powerful and rival vassals. We are 
therefore justified in suspecting that the courts c^ 
our Norman sovereigns^ rather than those of the 
kings of France, produced the birth of romance 
literature 5 and this suspicion is confirmed by the 
testimony of three French writers, whose authority 
is the more conclusive because they have formed 
their opinion firom separate and iadependont pre- 
mises. 

The first of these is M. de la HavaiUere. In his 
£ssay on the Revolutions of the French Language, a 
work of considerable learning, supported by origi- 
nal authorities, whose words- he almost constantly 
quotes, he distinctly asserts that the pretended 
patronage of the French princes anterior to Philippe 
Auguste had no visible effect on their, domestic 
fiterature 3 that while so many poets were enter- 
tained at the courts of the Anglo-Norman princes, 
no one can be traced to that of Louis le Jeune ; 
2 
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that the ckromdes of Bntainand Normandy, the 
subjects dhdsea by Wace and his conteitiporaries^ 
were not iiicely ta interest the French; but that 
*' the esteen^ m which the Ismgi of England held 
the French language Vas likely to be soon commu^ 
»icat€d to the Court of France *," 

The second authcaity is M.le Cbmte de Tresaan, 

a writer perhaps of no deep research, but who^e 

good taste is conclusive on points of internal evi'^ 

&nce. In his pre&ce to the prose-roniance of 

*' La Fleur des Batmlles*' (one of those relating to 

C^iarktiiagne) he says, '* The style and character 

bi the^ romances lead us to think that they were 

' Isomposed at the court of the English kings de* 

seeded from William the Conqueror. We fio4 

Sii dios^ <^ the round isiAe, a marked affectation of 

dwelling on ^rery thing which can contribute to tlie 

glory of the throne nod court of England, who^ 

|«inces and knights always play the cliief and mosi 

lirilliant part in the piece. Indeed^ we cannot be- 

liold without some sentiments of indignation, the 

greatest of mankind degraded &r below the rank 

which he occupies in. real history. Charlemagne's 

* Mais restime queles Rois d*Angleterre, maicres de la 
Normandie, firent de ndtre langue, dut bient&t passer a la 
Cour de France. VoL I. p. 157. 



character in romance is often tuiwortby of the hemi 
iWe ^ee. him almost without authority in his courts 
and unable to take a single step without the coo^ 
ient of his twelve peers. Yet we learn from history 
ihat^never was prince more absolute than Charle-t 
magne. We must therefore distinguish^ in thesQ 
ron^nces, two different asras as well as characters : 
^he^5/ is that a£ their composition in verse, during 
4he reigns of William's successors^ princes always 
Interested in casting a shade over the splendour of 
the French court and monarchy : the secondly that 
when these romances, reduced tor prose, were ac» 
commodated to the opinions subsisting at the tim^ 
of their refabricatUmy — ^Thirdly, the Abbe de I4 
Rue may be considered as . having proved the factji 
by pbinting out> in English history, the persona tp 
whom tlie original poems were addressed. Hi« 
ihree dissertations on the Anglo-Nonnan poets, in 
the twelfth and thirteenth volumes of the Archseo-'' 
logia, will convince ithe reader that no man h^ 
studied with Inore- attention the early history and 
•poetry, of France $ and he has given it as his decided 
opinion,' that f^ it was from England and Normandy 
that the French received thcjirst works ^ which de* 
serv^ to be cited, in their language,*' 
Having thu^ narrow^ tlie question^ by remoyins 
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many of the coUateral difficulties^ we may now 
proceed in our investigation, the minuteness and 
prolixity of which it is hoped the reader will par- 
don, because the change which we are endeavour- 
!ng to trace was insensible at the time of its taking 
placej and, bemg therrfore incapable of receiving 
direct historical evidence, can only be ascertained 
))y circuitous reasoning* 




♦. 
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t^ttons' over the Destruction of Britain** is Ihtli^ 
1^ more than a whining elegy , and his '* Epistle** a 
«!inilentand frantic satire on the miseries and Tioes 
of. his conntiymen. His style is so turgid and 
lLJpai>olical that it is always obscure, and some- 
times unintelligible ; and his Latin prose has the 
ah*j6f being translated or closely imitated from tha 
metaphors of some barbarous poetry. Perhaps, in<i 
deed^ this rosembl^nce may not be quite &hcifu): 
Mr. Williams, an iotejligem Welsh antiquaiy> has 
conjectured that Gildas the historian is no othec 
th^nthepo^t Adeum under an assumed ecclesi- 
astical appellation. The same, exploits areascnbed 
tq bolhj the same parentage, and the same period 
to their lives : but the strongest foundation for the 
hypothesis js^ that whereas all the Welali genealoh 
gies agree in placing Gildas and Aneurin separately 
pqoong the sops of Caw, no one is found to con>:- 
p^eh^nd them both-, It would he some consolation 
to th^ reader of Qildas, if he were {)ermiUed to em-^ 
br^ce thi§ opinion, as he might then find, in the 
animated poetry of the bard, some indeiinnifica^ 
tion for tlie exaggerated expressions and apparently 
distorted facts by which he is disgusted whet) 
they flow from tlie pen of a sober jttid reverend 
historian. 

$^enn*ms, the MSS. of whose work often beac 
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the name of Gildas, appeal io have written abdot 
th6 middle of the n3itb century. Though merel/ '^ 
a compiler; thoa^ extremely credulous^ thoogfa: M 
nady to adopt every /Britiah. tradidodx he mi^it 7 
stt)]^ from the antiquity of his materials^ be talu^ 
able l3o an inquisitive > histadan. If we possessed a 
perfect and pure copy of his work* It iaaaid thaf 
such a copy exists in the Viiticaa libraryi and that tf 
tianscrqit ftom it is inteiided §ot publiditioQ by the 
Re^. William Gunnof Norwiob s but; thereas e?erf ' 
reason to believe that those to which therNoKmaae 
had access^ as wdl as the copies since edited by 
Gale and Bertram^ were^tretnely incfuiect, ^md 
disfiguied by ntimerous interpoIatioQS. ■, 

Besides these r^ular historied; it appears that 
Welsh. imditions were ofiered in great abumhince 
to the Norman antiquaries $ because William' of 
Malmesbury^ afler quoting the *' Gresta Britooum,** 
by which he seems to mean the narrative . of Neh*' 
nius^ as of gcxxl authority^' takes^ notice of other 
relations, which he treats with utter contempt, aa 

visioaarj^ tr\fi& and lying dreams*. But the mar<4 

. , . .. • . . - , 

* k i« rcmarHaUj! that, in th« very sam* se&tence, ht 
adopts from Neimius the story of Arthur's having slain, in 
one battle, 900 Saxons with his own hand. So capriciou* 
Was the incredulity of our early critics! The story hex's 
quoted is in the sizty-<hird'dhapter of Nennius; . ^ - 

3 
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YeHoiis is sixre to find admirers in an age of cnidtfw 
lity i and what had ofiended the good sense of this 
writer was eageriy accepted by less scrupnkms and 
discemic^ critics. Walter Calenius^ arch«deacQil 
of Oxford, ccdlected with great assiduity^ during 
his travels in Armonca> a considerable mass of 
British materials, which he put into the hands osf 
Seoffrey of Monmouth, with a request that he 
would trandate and publish them ; and Geaffceyi 
TeadUy entering into the views and adof^tiflg the 
pfejudices of his patron, executed his task by com-^ 
]^osihg-a Chronicle of Britain in Latin prose; and a 
Life of the Odedonian Merlin in Latin hexameters^ 
He also appears to have meditated the translation of 
jt third woiic on the migration of the British clergy 
to Armorica^ which peiiiaps he did not live, or had 
«iot leisure, to eomjxlete^. 

These performances are so closely comaected 
with the history <^ Romance, that it is scar<:ely pos^ 
4sible to understand the sul^t without some 
'knowledge of their contents. But oneof them is 
a. MS. which many would be unable to decypher; 
and though the other, having been printed and 
^traiislated> is more accessible, itlsiiot qu^te &ir to 



* He says, lib. viii. cap. 2. " Sed hacc alias referam, cum 
iibruin de exulatione eorum transtulero.** 



eipect fronfi tlie it^<^r tbe perosal of n cbBoniele^ 
the length x^ which ia kf ^Q means coaipenfiafed bf 
its veFacit)^» Pqrh^s, tbti^^re, it ma^ beinofe 
convei^eait to give^ in this plfK:e, a v<3ty short and 
general ab^act of hothepnipositicHis.. - 

Thp..Chron^le is divided' into nine bQoks>. of 
^bich th^ firsts ccHitaining nearly m ithiniof the 
whole work> extends fr^pa the birth of, Bmtu» to 
the iptroduGtion of Christiaiaify into. sdaSi islandL 
Brutus^ the son of SiLviusi af)d grandson) of, Asot^ 
Btus^ Jbeing eaukd hpm.ltAlyifoe havbg aooidentallgr 
9lain his fa^r, tal;ce$ JtelEuge ia Greece^ whbre Jsit 
finds tlie posterity of HelfJntkp. reduced, to a stafeetdf 
slavery. He puts; hiiQs^lf at t^ir bead 5 repeatedHy 
defeats the arinies of Fap^i^ai^i;^ kipgof thecoun*- 
try 5 and tdtimately. extorts: from him the ihand of 
his only daughter Ignoge^ together .with the bridal 
present of a large nayy, wkh which he embarks ixl 
^uest of adventures . After various expk»to among 
the Greek islands^ and in ]Vfeuritania> he passes the 
FiUarsof Hercules; arrives jit the mouth of. tht 
Loire 5 finds, in Aqui.t^cie a second body jof Tik)jaii 
cidles under the comQu^ of Corinaeofy^ a* great 
giant-killer> who joins , bos :fortunes« France^ \at 
that timc^ was governed \^ twelve peers* y and ha4 

• Tunc erant dupd^cim reges in GalUai, quonu&rcgunlne 
tota regio pari potestai^c rc^gfl^sMtiur • . . lib* i «., 8. 



H- t^gnlir system tjff ginke^latos* ^ fof infe4ttg&4g 
whidl Cornwsus wds ateaftlted by the Duke of 
Aqnutaikie. Bmtus and CdrkiaHis 'defeat his fbrteV/ 
. lay: waste his Country 5 6arry off an irianaensd 
booty ; pat to sea, and aitive In Albion, then un-* 
inhabited except by a few giants, who priwfeipsilly 
fiiaqoented the southern pf6m6ntory of the nlaiidl 
Corinseus, taking deiv^titi'tlie chace of stitih cref^^^^ 
tsartSr makes'cib^ice of this pit)montory for his r^U 
•dence, die rest of- the i§!and b^ng allotted to his 
companion; Bratds hdW;' <br the first time, recol^ 
lects thathe is manledt^'th^ beautiful Igh(^, and 
beootnes tlie father of tbn^ soils,. Locnne, Alba-^ 
nach, and Camber; -tl4io, divkllng the kingdpni 
«fter his death, give dleir names to the thfe^ great 
divisions of the island, Loegria, Albania, and Oatt* 
bria. The very uninteresting history of his fa- 
bulous descendants is a little enlivened by some 
amusing episodes ; such as the loves of Locrine and 
Estreldis (cap. 13.) *, the tale of King Leir and his 
three daughters (c. -16.) j tliat of Fefrex and Porrejt 
{c. 16.) } and the romantic adventures of Brenntfs; 
the famous conqtkeror of Rome, whom Greoffirey 
has very providently claimed as d British hero 
(c. 17* 18/ I9O' He was the son of DunvallcJ 

■} f StaUUaan enim ah onHqno fuerat, neminem, sine pno-* 
cipis pennissu,ier»s'pro8teraere debere* 
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Mulmutius^ the king "who first compiled the Mul^ 
tnutian code, which was qfterwwrds translated into 
Latin by, Gildas, and again into Saxon hy Alfred. 
Being dissatisfied with the share of his Other's 
dominions allotted to him, he flies to Elfiigios, king 
of Norway \ gains him to his interests $ brings awi^ 
his dan^t^r and a large armyj meets at sea the 
king of the Daci, a former admirer of the youQg 
lady; fidlsln his attempt on Britain, which was 
wholly under the power of his brother Belinus; and, 
having lost both his dominions and his mistress,. 
f&xA to Gaol, and thence to Seginus king of the : 
Allobroges. Here,' being fear in his person, and 
competently skilled in hawking and hunting, he gains 
the affections of the king and of his only daughter-; 
marries her; succeeds to the crown $ forms a 
league with the princes of Gaul ; invades Britain, 
and is on the point of attacking hi^ brother, when 
their dUferences are settled by the intservention 
of their mother. The two priaces, uniting their 
forces, march from victory to victoiy till they 
effect ike conquest of Rome. £ven the invasion 
of Britain by Julius Caesar becomes, in this work, a 
tale of chivalry. Nennius,. brother of Cassibe- 
lanus, has a single combat with the Roman gene* 
lal; is wounded ; "but ultimately wrests from him 
his sword, called Crdcea Mors because the wounds 
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A sccfMid innBioQ altcmptBd 
.b^Conar ismiiiiccesafiil} bb sliips bdag tabled 
by ihsp slakes drifcn into die Thames : bat tbe 
jubmissioiiaf Bntain toAome is at length ef fe cted 
hj negotiation in the leign of QandJan^ whose 
dao^iter Gennissa is named to Anriiagos, kii^ of 
ibeBritDDs. 

The second book extends to the leign of Vorti- 
gern. Lociiis^ son of Coillns, wishing to embiace 
Christianity, obtains from Pope Ekndierias two 
holy doctors. Francs and Danianos, who baptize 
tbe king and convert the whde nadoo. The 
twenty-eight flamens, and three arch-flamens^ by an 
easy substitution, are changed for as many bishops 
and archbishops -, the latter bdng established at 
York, London, and Chester. Lucius dies in 156 ; 
after which the Britons, growing impatient of their 
subjection to Rome, refiise the usual tribute^ and 
Severus is sent over to reduce them. . He conquers 
the South, and builds a wall across the island to 
secure his conquest; but Fulgenius, general of the 
northern tribes, though repulsed at first, obtains 
new succours from Scythia, and gives him battle 
near York, where both leaders are slain. Basianus, 
Carassius, Asclepiodotus, and Coel, aie successively 
fleeted by the Britons ; the last submits to Con- 
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Rtantlne the Roman general, and dies, leaving an 
only daughter, the celebrated Helena, whom Con- 
fitantine marries, and becomes father to the em- 
peror of the same name. Some years after this, 
Octavius, monarch of Britain, having also an only 
daughter, is advised by Caradoc, duke of Cornwall, 
to bestow her> together with the crown, on Maxi- 
mianus,. a Roman senator, whose ambition was well 

• 

known. Caradoc sends to Rome his son Mauri- 
tins, ^* a man of great proUty and boldness, and 
ready to support his opinion against all contradict 
iion ly arms in single combat,'* Maximianus, rea- 
dily entering into his views, lands in Britain with a 
small army levied in Gaiil, and ultimately, by the 
assist^ice of Caradoc, obtains qiliet possessipn of 
the lady and the crown, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of a formidable competitor, Conan Meriadoc, 
nephew to the king. Being well established in the 
sovereignty, he draws to his standard the whole 
militaiy force of the island ; embarks with them 
for Armorica j subdues that country, the crown of 
which he bestows upon his former rival, Conan 
Meriadoc, and marches forward to wrest the em- 
pire from Gratian and Valerian. In the mean time 
the new king, of Armorica, being dissatisfied with 
the native ladies of his dominions, writes to Diono- 
tus, duke of Comwall> requesting that he would 

E 2 
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send him over his fair daughter Ursula for Bif 
OMm wife, and a competent share of virgins for kis^ 
officers and army. Dionotus accepts the commis- 
sion ', collects li,000 noble virgins, with Ursula at 
their head, and 60,000 plebeian maidens, and era- 
barks them with proper precaution. But the fleet 
containing this valuable consignment of beauty 
and chastity is unfortunately dispersed by a storm. 
Many of the virgins are shipwrecked, and many 
more fall into the hands of Guaninus, king of the 
Huns, and Melga, king of the Ficts, two piratical 
princes in the interest of Gratian. Nor is this all^ 
The two kings sail for Albany 5 learn the defence- 
less state of Britain -, march through the country,. 
** slaying the irrational vulgar,'^ by whom alone it 
was guarded ;. and, notwithstanding a few temporary 
succours sent from Rome, continue their ravages,^ 
till Guethelinus, bishop of London, obtains from 
Audroen, king of Armorica, the third in succession 
from Conan Meriadoc, an army under the com- 
mand of his son Constantine, wBo is elected king of 
Britain, repels the invaders, and dies after a victo- 
rious reign, leaving three sons, Cbnstans, Aurelius^ 
Ambrosius, and Uther Pendragon.. What follow*' 
in this book nearly resembles the romance of 
Merlin, of which an abstract will be given here* 
afler* 
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The third book^ which is occupied by the life of 
Vortigem, differs from the romance, partly by re- 
lating more ciraimstaatially the famous interview 
between Vortigem and Rowena (here called 
Rouise); at which "^ Satan found an entrance into 
the Ung's hearty* and partly by the insertion of an 
anecdote respecting Eldol, duke of Gloucester, 
who, at the treacherous entertainment given by 
Hen^st, escaped the &te of the 460 nobles slaugh- 
tered there, by seizing a stake, with which he killed 
no less than seventy of the armed Sax6ns. It also 
mentions the arrival of St. Grerman and Bishop 
Lupus, for the purpose of extirpating the Pelagian 
heresy 5 the deposition of Vortigem 3 and the victo- 
rious reign of his son Vorlimer, who, after expelling 
the Saxons, was poisoned by Rowena ; and the re« 
election of Vortigem. 

The fourth book is a mere episode, being a trans- 
lation of the prophecies of Merlin. 

The fifth book contains the reign of Aurelius 
Ambrosius. This prince, accompanied by his bro- 
ther Uther, arrives in Britain at the head of 10,000 
cliosen men, defeats Vortigero, pursues him from 
place to place, and ultimately bums him in his 
tower. He then turns his arms against the Saxons, 
who retire towards Scotland; but, being forced 
to risk a decisive battle, are completely defeated. 
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Eldol, duke of Gloacester, meeting Hengistddrii^ 
the engagement, a dreadful single combat ensues ; 
and at length Eldol, seizii^ his adversary bj the 
nasal* of his belroety carries him <^ as a prisoner. 
On the following day he is beheaded ; and his rela« 
tions Octa and Cosa, having implored the mercy of 
Aurelius, are permitted to settle in a desert teiri* 
tory contiguous to Scotland. Aurelius, after re* 
pairing the ruined churches and monasteries in his 
dominions, and endowing new ones, is desirous to 
honour the British chiefs slaughtered by Hengist, 
by a suitable monument : he takes the advice of 
Merlin, who is sent to Ireland to bring over the 
great stones called the Giant's Dance, then erected 
on the hill of Kildare, but formerly brought from 
Africa, and endowed with various medical and ma- 
gical propertiesf . Merlin, though strenuously op-! 
posed by Gilloraanus king of Ireland, brings away 

♦ The niual of a helmet s^ems to h^vc preceded the 
Visor. It was an iron plate which descended over the nose, 
and thereby gave some protectioi; to the face of the com- 
batant. 

f If, as Llwd and some other learned men have conjec- 
tured, a Gaelic colony preceded the Cymri in the possession 
of Britain, it is not impossible that Stonehenge, and othe;* 
similar monuments, may have been erected by these early 
settlers, and t^at the foolish story in the text may have been 
grafted on som^ mutilated tradition of that event. 
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the stones/after defeating the Irish May, and erects 
them on Salisbiuy plain. After this^ Pascentius, 
son of Vortigem> invades the northern parts of 
Britain 3 is defeated ^ flies to Gillomanus, king of 
Ireland^ and returning with him makes a descent at 
St David*s in Wales, and prepares to attack Uther 
Fendragon, who, Aurelius being then confined by 
sidiness, commanded the British army. A certain 
Saxon, by name £opa, undertakes to poison the 
valiant AureHus } assumes the dress of a monk, 
having shaved his head and beard for that purpose 7 
takes with, him a box of medicines ; proceeds to 
Winchester, and is admitted to the king as a phy- 
sician. Aurelius, having taken the deadly potion^ 
covers himself with the bed-clothes, falls asleep, 
and expires. The death of this great man is 
marked by the appearance of a wonderful comet^ 
from which issued two long and brilliant rays, 
together with a fiery form much resembling a 
dragon. 

The sixth book contains the reign of Uther. 
This prince, who was then with the army, sees the 
comet with great surprise, and pointing it out to 
Merlin, who was with him, learns that it portends 
his brother's death, and foretels his own accession^ 
the future glory of his son Arthur, and the birth of 
a daughter whose children should hereafter reign iu 
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Britain. Hd then, at the earnest request of Mer- 
Im, attacks Gillomanos and Pascentios ; obtains a 
complete ^ctorjr ; and, returning to Winchester, 
causes Aurelius to be buried with great pomp 
within the area of Stonehenge. His first act, after 
his election to the crown, is to cause two golden 
dragons to be made, in imitation of that which he 
had seen in the comet's tail ; one of which he so- 
lemnly offers up in the church at Winchester, and 
takes the other as the royal standard ^ whence he 
was afterwards called Pen-dragon, or Dragon*s« 
faead. Meanwhile, Octa and Cosa rebel ; invade 
the northern provinces ; advance as far as York, 
and besiege It. Uther arrives with succours, but 
is repulsed, and driven as far as Mount Dceven, At 
night he summons a council of war on the moun-> 
tain. Gorlois, duke of Cornwall, advises a night 
attack ; which succeeds, and Octa and Cosa are 
taken. After this victory Uther goes round ^* aU 
the Scotish nations, and reclaims that rebellious ^ 
people from their ferocity** He then repairs 
to London, where he summons all his nobles to 
attend the festival of his solemn coronation. Gor- 
lois arrives among the rest, with his wife Igema^ 
whose beauty attracted all eyes, and particularly 
those of the king. '^ To her alone he incessantly , 
4ir€Cted the choicest dainties } and sent cups of gold 
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ly the hands of his most famUzar messengers ; he 
smiled on herjrequently, and accosted her with 
tvords of pleasantry '* But this pleasantry dis- 
pleasing Gorlois, he left the banquet abraptly^ and 
refused to return. Uther, glad of a cause of quar- 
rel^ vowed to lay waste the dominions of his rival, 
and soon accomplished his threats by burning many 
towns in Cornwall, and besieging Gorlois in his 
citadel of Divulioc, and Igema in that of Untagel. 
But this fortress, built on a precipice, surrounded 
on three sides by the sea, and inaccessible except 
by a narrow and exposed path, was impregnable by 
open force} and the impatient monarch, by the 
advice of his confident, Ulfin de Ricaradoc, is * 
forced to solicit the aid of Merlin; who kindly 
transforms the king into the likeness of Grorlois, 
while Ulfin and himself personate two Cornish 
knights, Jordan and Bricel. The unsuspecting 
Igema, thus betrayed, becomes the mother of Ar- 
thur ^ Gorlois is killed in a sally ; and Uther, 
returning to Tintagel, marries the widow. At 
length, after a long reign, Uther falls a victim to 
Saxon treachery. Octa and Cosa, escaping from 
confinement, had fled to Germany; levied an army/ 
and, making a descent in Albany, not only ravaged 
-that country, but, having defeated the British forces 
commanded by Loth of Londonesia (Lothian), tQ 
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wtxjm Uther had married his daughter Aime*^ ad^ 
Tanced from conquest to conquest till they arrived 
at St. Alban*s^ 'which was also surrendered to them; 
The old king, though confined to his bed by sick* 
ness, was so indignant at the news^ that, having 
levied a vast army, he orders himself to be con-» 
ve}'ed in a litter at their head, attacks the enemy, 
and, after. two days* fighting, gains a victory, in 
which (3cta and Cosa are slain. But the Saxons, 
during their possession of the town, had poisoned a 
celebrated spring, the waters of which being swal-t' 
lowed by Uther occasioned his inunediate death* 
He was buried at Stone-heng^ near his brother 
Aurelius. 

The seventh book, which is occupied by the 
reign of Arthur, being the most important of the 
whole work, it may be worth while to give a, sepa* 
ra^e summary of its chapters. 

1. Arthur, though only fifteen years of age, i$ 
elected as king at a general meeting of the nobles, 
and crowned by the prelate Dubricius wkh the con* 
sent of the whole clergy. He immediately takes 

• The chronicles of. Britany state that Uther had two 
daughters, one <7f which, Anne, was married to Budic lung 
of Britany, and another, whose name is not mentioned, td 
Loth of J.ondonesia. This is also assumed by Geoffrey 
himself in other parts of his work. 
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the field against the Saxons, of whom a fresh army, 
under the command of Colgrinas, combined with 
numerous auxiliaries of Scots and Picts, had ad-, 
vanced from the north and gained possession . of 
York. He attacks and defeats them on the banks 
of the river Duglas, near that city, which he then 
besieges, after sending a detachment under Cador, 
duke of Cornwall, against Baldulph, brother of 
Colgrin, who was hastening, at the bead of a se* 
cond army, to the relief of the plaoe. The Britons 
are again victorious ; and Baldulph, anxious to conji-* 
munlcate to his brother the approach of a fresh 
body of Germans under Cheldric^ determines tp 
gain admittance into the city in disguise. He 
shaves his hair and beard; assimies the dress and tlie 
harp of a minstrel ; amuses the besiegers by playing 
various tunes on his lyre ; gradually approaches the 
walls i and, making a private signal, is drawn up by 
a rope. During this time Cheldric arrives with six 
hundred ships 5 and Arthur, by the advice of his 
council, raises the siege; retires to London; and 
sends an embassy to Armorica, beseeching the 
assistance of Hoel, who shortly afler arrives with 
his army at Southampton. 

2. The two kings march to Lincoln, then be- 
fWgied hy the Saxons; kill six thousand of the 
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enemy, harass them in dieir retreat; and pursue 
them quite to the Caledonian forest, where they 
again attempt a short resistance: but Arthur 
blockades them in the wood ; cuts off then* provi- 
sions; and compels them to abandon all their 
booty, and to embark for Germany, after giving 
hostages that they will not attempt to return. Bnt 
the Saxons, regardless of their treaty, proceed round 
the coasts of the island, and, suddenly making a 
descent at Totness, ravage the country. Arthur 
hastens to the southward by forced marches, and at 
length meets the enemy in Somersetshire. , Both 
•Ides piepare for a decisive engagement. " Arthur 
himself, dressed in a breast-plate worthy of so great 
a king, places (mi his head a golden helmet engraved 
with the semblancc'of a dragon. Over his shoul- 
ders he throws his shield called Pritven, on which 
a picture of holy Mary, mother of Giod, constantly 
recalled her to his memory. Girt with Calihum, a 
most excellent sword, and fabricated in the isle of 
Avalon, he graces his right hand with the lance 
named Ron. This was a longhand broad spear, 
well contrived for slaughter." After a long and 
severe conflict, Arthur, calling on the name of the 
Virgin, rushes into the midst of the enemies, and 
destroys foiir hundred and seventy of them with 
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t&e formidable Calibum. Colgrin^ Baldulph^ and 
some thousands of inferior rank^ are killed } Chel- 
dric retreats, 

3. Arthur^ in marching against the Saxons^ had 
been forced to leave Hoel, who was sick, in the 
city of Aldnd (probably Alcluyd, i. e. Dunbarton), 
of which the Hcts and Scots immediately formed 
the siege. He therefore hastened back with all 
speed after his victory at Mount Badon, leaving 
Cador to pursue the fugitives. Cador occupies the 
Saxon ships, and, thus cutting oS their retreat by 
sea, constantly harasses them till they are driven in 
•great distress to the isle of Thanet, with the loss of 
their gieneral, Cheldric ; and then hastens back to 
join Arthur, who in die mean time had defeated 
the Picts and Scots in three several engagements, 
and had driven tliem into Mureith (Murray) and 
the islands of Loch Lomond. Of these, as the au« 
thor tells us, there are sixty, each <^ which contains 
in it a single rock of great height, having on its 
'sununit an eagle's nest -, and these eagles have an 
annual meeting, where, by their prophetic screams, 
they make known the great events which are to take 
"place in the ensuing year. Arthur blockades the 
enemy by means of a fleet of boats j destroys many 
of them by famine > and reduces the rest to uncon- 
ditional submission, after having totally dispersed a 
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targe fleet from Ireland brought by Gillomahus M 
their assistance. Hoel now 8ur\^eys the lake, which 
had sixty rivers running into it, and only one efflux | 
and this circumstance, added to its sixty islands, 
and rocks, and eagles* nests, and eagles* pro*^ 
phecies, appears to him very marvellous : but 
having further examined the provincej he disco- 
vered a still greater wonder, viz. a pool exactly 
square, of twenty feet in length and breadth, having 
ill its four angles four different sorts offish, which 
never intermixed. Having reported these discove- 
ries to Arthur, he further tells him that there is a 
lake in Wales near the Severn, called Linliguna^ 
.into which when the sea flows at high water, it is 
absorbed and forms a whirlpool ; but during the 
ebb, the same waters are- returned with violence, 
casting tlieir spray to a great distance 3 and if this 
spray should fall on any number of persons having 
.their faces turned towards the lake, they would be 
.instantly drawn into it ^ but if their backs be tumcid 
towards it, the aspersion is not mischievous. Ar-> 
thur now goes to spend his Christmas at York^ 
where he is occupied in the restoration of churches, 
in distributing justice, and in rewarding his adhe* 
rents. To Loth, who had married his sister Anne, 
he gives the sovereignty of Lothian 1 he appoints 
Auguselus, brother of Loth, king of the Scots j and 
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bestoxt^ on the -third brother; Urien, the province 
of Murray* On this occasion, also, Arthur mar-* 
tied Guennhara, a }ady of Roman extraction, edu-" 
cated at the court of Cador, duke of CorawalL 
^ext simmier he sails to Ireland 3 defeats Gilloma* 
jous; subdues the country j passes on to Iceland, 
which he also conquers 5 ^d receives the submis- 
«ion of Doldonius king of Gelandia, and Gimnasius 
king of the Orcades. He then returns to Britain, 
and spends twelve years in peace. 

" Daring this interval Arthur increases his esta- 
blishment, by inviting from distant parts, and fixing 
in his family, all who were particularly distin* 
guished by their valour j and such was the courtesy 
practised in his household, that it excited the emu- 
lation of aH £ur<^e. . Hence the noblest foreigners 
were dissatisfied with themselves, till they had ac- 
quired: the art.of putting on their armour, and of 
going through the martial exercise adopted by Ar- 
tbur's- knights *." Thus supported, he entertains 
projectsrof mor^ extensive ambition. He equips ^ 
fbet ; invddes Nor>yay J subdues the country, and 
bestows it on Loth, who had some pretensions to 
the crown. In this campaign the celebrated Ga- 

■•■ * Unde nobilissimus quisque incitatus, vifipendebat so, 
nin tese, sive-in induendo, tive in armaferendo,. ad modum 
milituxn Arthurihaberet.- Fo..74«A.' .... .... 
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wain^ son of Loth^ being only twelve years old^ wit 
invested with arms by his uncle Arthur. The king 
then proceeds to attack Flollo^ at that time Heute« 
Bant of G^ul^ under the emperor Leo ; and Flolloi 
after a severe defeat, being forced to retire to Paris^ 
proposes to him the decision of the war by a single 
combat. Arthur accepts the challenge 3 they re- 
pSLir, after exchanging hostages, to '' an island with<^ 
out the city,*' and a desperate conflict ensues^ in 
which Arthur is much wounded, but ultimately 
cleaves his adversary's skull with a blow of Cali-^ 
bum^. After this victory he sends Roel, with one 
half of his army, to subdue Aquitainej which being 
accomplished, and the other provinces reduced by 
-Arthur, he spends nine years in Gaul j settles the 
aflairs of the kingdom 1 holds a plenar coart at 
Paris; bestows on Bedwer, his butler, the province 
ofNeustria; onCdus^ his sewer, thatofAnjou| 
and at length returns to England. 
' 4. In this chapter are described the ceremonies 
of Arthur's coronation at Winchester 3 at which 
were present a long list of tributaiy kings^ and 

* In the Annales de Bretaigne of Maitre Alain Bouchard 
(Paris 1531), we find that the Virgin kindly threw her own 
ermine mantle orver Arthur's shield, and thereby confounded 
the intdlect of FloUo. Bouchard quotes, as his authority 
for this miracle* the ** Memoriale Historiarum." 
1 
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among the rest, ''the twelve peers or petty king^ 
Df Gaul, under the conduct of Guerin of Char* 
train." 

5. An embassy arrives from Rome to demandDQg;^ 
renewal of the tribute formerly paid by Britain. 
Arthur resists the demand ; levies an army of 
183,200 cavaliy, and an almost innumerable in« 
&ntry, which are ordered to assemble at the port 
of Barfleur for the purpose of invading the empire; 
On the other hand, Lucius Tiberius collects his 
IcNrces, consisting of Italians, Greeks, Africans, and 
Asiatics, imder their respective kings, whose names 
are enumerated. Arthur embarks at Southampton, ^ 
leaving the government of Britain to his queen 
Gahumara and his nephew Modred 5 and, while at 
sea, dreams a dream about a battle between a 
dragon and a bear. Being arriv^ at the place of 
rendezvous, he hears that a wicked giant had car- 
ded off the niece of Hoel, and retreated with her 
to a rock called St. Michael's. Arthur sets off,' 
with Bedwer and Kay, to explore the giant*s re- 
treat. They perceive two fires on opposite, points 
of the rock -, and being ignorant which is the abode 
of the monster, Bedwer takes a boat -, approaches 
. the smaller fire ; ascends the hill 3 and is disturbed 
by the screams of a woman. Having drawn his 
sword, aad^ reached the place, he sees an aged^nd 

VOL. J. p , 
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Tcaerable female weepiog over a fresh grare. Slie 
waa the young lady's nurse and gofvemess : her fatM 
pupil had died of fright at the first embrace of tb9 
giant^ who^ thus disappointed of his prey > had with- 
out lo£s of time ravished the old woman. Bedwer 
assures her tliat she shall be preserved from a se- 
cond violation^ and returns to Arthur. They leave 
their horses to their squires, mount the other height, 
and find the giant sitting over a fire to roast the 
remains of some hogs whidi he had partly eateo 
taw, so that his mouth was still besmeared with 
blood. At the sight of Arthur he snatches up his 
^ dub, and Arthur draws his sword. After a long 
battle, of which Kay and Bedwer are spectators, 
the giant is killed ; and Arthur declares that he bad 
never met with* such a formidable opponent since 
his encovmter with '^ the giant Riihon** * on Mount 
Aramanus. This Rithon, it seems, had made him- 
self a furred cloak with the beards of kings, and 
had sent an embassy to demand that of Arthur, 
promising that he would assign to it the place of 
honour in his cloak, as a testimony of his valour ; 

• This was Rhita^Gawr, a celebrated tyrannicide, who 
lived before the historical ara of the Britonsy but whose me- 
mory is preserved in the Bardic triads, &c.— In the dramatic 
tales he is said to have fought for the beard of Arthur; but 
iic WM thea^anquished. Owen's Camb. Biograplw. 
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but Arthur^ of course^ bdd vaoquidbed the imper^ 
fineiU giant, aad carried off the garaient. He now 
orders; Bedwer to cut off the head, and they r^tom 
to the. camp, which, is filled with adnuration at tbe^ 
exploit of their general. Hoel causey a church to 
be built over the body of bis ^iheceA and the mouO' 
tain where sha was buried is still called '^ Helen's 
Tomb.'* 

6. Arthior lands with his ariny in FrancOj, fpllows 
Ui^ course of tlM river Aube, and finds the enemy 
li^r Autun. The author relates many skirmishes, 
m whkli the Britons are gip^ally successful^ and 
which tern^inate in a decisive battle, where Arthur, 
Ho^> and Gawain, afier performjng piDdigtes of 
vakiur, obtaia a difficult and bloody victory. Bed- 
wer, Kay, with nn^iiy Queers of distinction, are 
killjBd } and the body of the first is sent to Bayeux^ 
and the second to Cadoniuqa (Cadpuin ?), for inter- 
fuent, Arthur then proceeds 3 subdue"^ Dauphiny 
and S^voy; aad isprep^ng to march to Rome, 
when his further progress i$ prevented by lemming 
the treasoQ of Modred^ who had seized his queen 
and crown during his absence, 

7. The traitor Modrc^d had agreed with Cheldric, 
^ing of the SasLons, to abandon to them all the 
eastern coast pf Britain north of the Humbqi^> toge- 
ther wilh.Kent, 33 iiield.by H^gi9t ^d Horsa, qgx 
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condition of being permitted to occupy the remain*' 
ing dominions of his uncle. He had also united^ 
himself with the Picts and Scots j and^ having thutf 
a vast army at his command^ marched to oppos^ 
Arthur, and gave him battle, immediately on hia 
landing at Sandwich^ Arthur, however, is victo- 
rious, though witli the loss of Auguselus king of 
Scotland (who was succeeded by Ywain, son of 
Urien, his nephew), and of the celebrated Gawatn. 
Mpdred retreats towards "Winchester. The queen, 
who was then at York, flies to Chester, and tdkes 
tlie veil in the conventual church of St. Julius the 
Martyr. A second battle takes place near Win- 
chester ; and Modred, being again defeated, retires 
into Cornwall, and pitches his camp in a very 
strong position on the banks of the river Camblan.' 
Arthur resolves to force his camp, and a desperate 
battle takes place, which is fatal to nearly all the 
cliiefs on both sides. Modred is slain -, and Arthur 
himself, being mortally wounded, is carried off to 
the isle of Avalon, leaving the crown to his relati(Hl 
Constantine, son of Cador, duke of Cornwall, in 
the year of our Lord 542. 

The eighth book relates the uninteresting reigns 
of Constantine, Conan, Vbrtiporius, Malgo, and 
Catericus. The last of these princes, attacked on 
one fiide by the Saxons, and on the other by Gkxl^ 
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mundus, an African king, who Had previouily con<* 
quered Ireland^ is at length forced to abandon all the 
eastern and middle provinces of Britain^ and to re- 
treat into the mountains of Cornwall^ Wales^ and 
Cumberland. Even the arrival of St. Austin is by no 
means favourable to the wretched Britons 3 for the 
apostle of the Saxons> having an unfortunate diiier- 
ence with the monks of Bangor^ lost no opportunity of 
exasperatbg his converts against the British clergy. 
. The ninth book^ which concludes the Chronicle^ 

' is chiefly occupied by a romantic and rather amusing 
account of a period which in the Saxon annals is 
particularly disgusting^ from the savage conduct of 
Penda, king of Mercia. Cadvan^ elected nominal 
sovereign of Britain for the purpose of making head 
against Ethelbert king of Kent^ prepares for hosti- 
lities 3 but first tries the effect of negotiation^ by 
means of which the rival monarchs suddenly be* 
come intimate firiends. Their mutual affection is 
so great^ that the queen of Ethelbert^ being divorced 
hy her husband^ repairs to Cadvan, as the most 
powerful intercessor whom she could &id. Though 
ills zeal for her service proves inefiectual^ she con« 

. tixiues at his courts and is there delivered of a son, 
who is christened Edwin^ about the same time that 
Cadvan becomes the fatlier of another, the cele* 
4)rated Cadwallo. These children are nursed toge* 
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thfer ^ thie tonrt of Cadvan ; arfe sem tdgcther tfi 
Atmbrica to be fostered under King Salomon 5 re<^ 
turn together to Bntain $ and b^ecome, aibotft <di6 
fiSatise time, the ^o^^ereignd of their reRpective na« 
ttone. After two years^ Edwin proposed to kit 
friend that both should he solemnly crowned at the 
MDcne pfece, which was on the frontiers of North- 
timberland, but within the British line. Cadwall6 
consents^ and they meet on the banks of the rivet 
Dughfs; but while the solemnities are preparing, 
the Welsh prince happens to fall asleep^ with his 
head on the lap of his nephew Brianus, and is un- 
fcupectedly awakened by a shower of tears whicb 
fall from the eyes of his supporter. Cadwallo, 
touch sui^ised, inquires the cause of his grief, 
which Brianus (whom tlie Welsh call Braint-Hyr) 
attributes to fear of Saxon perfidy j and the young 
king, suddefnly ad^Dpting this suspicion^ puts an en4 
to the ceremony. Edwin very naturally resents this 
abrupt resohrticm, and the two friends become im- 
})lacable enemies . Cadwallo, after the loss bf a ded* 
STve battle, flies to Ireland, from whence he makes 
many eibrts to return and dispute the possession of 
^tmn with bis rival 5 but is always disappointed by 
means of a Spanisb astrologer at Edwin^s court, who 
distrovefs every intended attempt, and reveals it to 
las rival. The fugitive now resolves to tate l^e£iigi| 
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in Armoiica : but in sailing tfiidier fais fleet h dS- 
Sj^crscd by a gtonn, and he is liupwiedced on the 
desolate island of Gamareia (Gnomsey ? ) , where he 
ftUfl. uck^ and refuses to taste £bod^— *but at length 
entertains a longing desire for venison. Brianus 
takes his how and arrows^ hot, finding no wild Ani- 
mals on the island, cuts a piece of flesh fiom hib 
own thigh, dresses it, and gives it to his uncle, who» 
not knowing the fraud, is marveUonsly pleased widi 
die ttaste, and recovers his health. They now ar- 
rive in Armorica, and request the assistance of Sa% 
lomoB ; but, as it is isecessary in the first instance io 
get rid ofthe Spaiush conjurer, Brianus undertakes 
this commission. He embarks for Britain disguised 
as a beggar; finds the pourt of Edwin at York 5 
discovers his own sister employed in the servile 
<)fEce of fetching water fi>r. the queen, in a rich 
vessel which he recognises as one of the ^loils of a 
British oity ; learns from her that Pellitus is at that 
moment distributing alms to a number of mendi- 
cants ', rabies with the crowd j stabs Pellitus ; and 
/escapes undiscovered. He then proceeds alone to 
JBxeter ; gets possession of that city ; proclaims the 
speedy return of Cadwallo ; and maintains his post 
against a large army of Mercians commanded by 
Paeanda (Penda). At this moment Cadwallo ar- 
rives with an army from Armoricaj hastens to 
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Exeter 5 relieves the town ; forces the Mercian king 
to swear allegiance to him; and marches against 
£dwin> who is slain in the decisive battle of Hat- 
field. — ^The rest of the story, and the reign of Cad- 
wallader, are not worth abridging. 

Such is the substance of this strange Chronicle, 
^-om which it certainly is not easy to extract much 
uaefiil and authentic history* ; but to which we owe 
the &ble of Shakspere's Lear, that of Sackville*8 
•Ferrex and Porrex, the most beautiful episodes in 
Dra3rton*8 Polyolbion, and a great variety of allu- 
sions in the poems of Milton and others, as well as 
the first outline of our earliest and best romances. 

* Giraldus Cambrensis adduces a very comical proof of 
Geoffrey's want of veracity. ** There was, it seems, in the 
neighbourhood of Chester, a man of the name of Melerius, 
who, in consequence of having had an intrigue with a young 
lady on the eve of Palm-Sunday, was, ever after, more or 
less tormented by devils. Though perfectly illiterate, be 
could distinguish the true from the fabe passages in books ; 
because the former drove away, while the latter attracted 
round him, crowds of evil spirits. When Geoffrey's Chro- 
nicle was put into his lap, ** non solum corpori ipsius toti, sed 
etiam libro superposito, ionge solito crebrius et tsediosxos 'm^ 
fiedenmt.'* It. Cam^ lib. 1. c. 5. 
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SECTION IV. 

Summary of Geoffrey* s '^ Vita Merlinu**-^ 
Inquiry into the Materials from which it is 
likely that his Chronicle was originally ctrni" 
posed, — Conjecture respecting ike fabulous 
Arthur. 

1 HE Life of the Caledonian Merlin consists of 
1528 lines 5 yet it gives no account of the birth or 
parentage of the prophet, who is introduced at the 
eve of an important battle, fought between Gwen- 
dolau, who governed the kingdom of Scotland, and 
Peredur, a prince of the Strathcluyd Britons, aided 
by Roderick, king of Cumberland. Merlin, whose 
twin-sister Ganieda (Gwenddydd) was married to 
Roderick, and who is himself qualified as a prince 
of Demetia (Dyflyd, perhaps here the Teviot), takes 
part with Peredur, and brings with him his three 
brothers; all of whom are unfortunately slain in the 
action. Merlin causes them to be honourably in- 
terred in the neighbouring cemetery of Varia 
Capella (Falkirk) 3 passes three nights and three 
days in lamentation over their graves 5 refuses all 
food J becomes frantic^ from grief and abstinence 3 



and, rusting into the Caledonian Forest, renounces 
all human society. A minstrel, whom his sister had 
dispatched in search of him, accidentally learns the 
usual place of his abode, where he strikes his harp, 
and sings d strain describing the sorrows of Grwed- 
dolen (the wife of Merlin) and of Owenddydd his 
sister, comparing them to the Sidonian Dido, to 
Phyllb bewailing the loss c^ Demq>hoon, and to 
Brisei's lamenting her separation from Achilles. 
, This classical lay produces its effect. Merlin en- 
courages him to proceed ; is gratified by his com- 
pliance ; recovers from his madness 3 and requests to 
be conducted to the court of Rhydderch, where he ; 
is received with the utmost joy : but the aowd,of • 
« court annoys and importunes him to such a cb; 
gree that he again becomes frantic. Rhydderch ii|' 
vain attexnpts to purchase his stay by the offers oi 
the richest presents, ** of robes, hawks, hounds^ 
gold," jewels, and plate embossed hy Wieland*^ 
Merlin is indifferent to all these things ; even musi9 
loses its effect ; and his friends, unable to detain 
bim otherwise, have recourse to coercion. He now 

* Afferriquejubet veatcs, volucresque, canesque, 
Quadrupedesque citos, aurum, gemmasque micantcs, 
Pocula qax scixlpsit ^uielandus in urbe Sigeni. 

The Wieland here mentioned is noticed in Mr» Scott V 
•^ Minstrelsy t)f the Scotish Border." ^ 



becomes silent and melancholy^ and tbej^^qprt of 
Rhydd^ch is, in consequence^^ rather dx^erlhan 
usual : but at length a whimncal incident procareb 
die Ijbe^ t)f the prophe^, and produces ' some 
amusement among the courtiers. 

The queen, passing one day throu^ the hall, iB . 
Undly accosted by the king, who embraces her, 
niakes her sit by him, and, observing a leaf eiJt 
b^i^l6d in her hair, takes it off with an air of dal^ 
liance, and throws it on the ground. Merlin, who 

« 

iiad surveyed this scene in silence, suddenly bursts 
into a loud fit of laughter, but refuses to communi- 
cate the cause of his mirth, unless he should previ- 
ously receive the most solemn prcwnise of being set 
«at liberty. The king having sworn to comply, be 
declares dvat the queen was just then returned from 
a meeting with h^ lover in an ariour strewed with 
leaves *, one of which had accidentally adhered to 

• An adventure nearly similar is attributed to Gwenh^- 
far, Arthur's queen. '* Melwas, a mythological character, 
arrayed himself i^ leaves, to lie in wait for GwenhwyAP|ll|kd 
her attendants, who, according to custom, were out on Mfty ' 
moruing to gather birch for garlands to welcome the 8um<r 
mer ; and by means of that disguise he carried her away.'* 
Owen's Camb. Biography. This rape is also recorded 
tn the Life of St. Gildas, -v^here Melwas is called a king of 
/Som^rsershire^ 3ibl. Reg. MSS. 13, B.vii. 
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the back of her head ; and that the kuid complai- 
sance with whichN'his majesty had removed this 
unsuspected evidence of her frailty, had ap^ared to 
him extremely comical. Rhydderch, far from 
joining in the laugh, turns from the queen in dis- 
gust, and bitterly laments her infidelity 5 but the 
artful Gwenddydd, not at all disconcerted, imme- 
diately contrives a stratagem to disprove the pro- 
phetic skill of the madman. Leading in her hand 
one of her youngest pages, she approaches Merlin, 
and asks him by what death that boy will die. The 
prophet replies, that he will perish by falling from a 
rock. She then orders the boy to retire 5 to change 
his dress 5 to cut off his hair 5 and to return after 
being completely disguised. He is again led up to 
Merlin, who pronounces that this boy will find his 
death on the branches of a tree. The queen now 
. triumphs, and laughs at her husband's credulity ; 
buf, pursuing the test, she directs the boy to depart 
again, and to return in the dress of a female 5 when, 
the same question being repeated. Merlin answers 
that this person will be drowned in a river. These 
apparently discordant prophecies having fully con- 
vinced Rhydderch of his wife's chastity, she is so 
far from bearing malice against her brother, that 
she joins her solicitations to those of Gwendolen 
and of the king to procure his further stay at court. 
3 
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But Merlin being inflexible^ she at length desists 
from her importunity, and only begs to know 
whether^ since he is so enamoured of the Caledo- 
nian Forest^ with its nuts and its apple-trees^ it 
be his wish that the &r Gwendolen should ac- 
company him^ or lead the life of a widow^ or take 
a ne^' husband. 

He replies, that his wife is perfectly at liberty to 
make another choice, and that, in this case, he will / 
not fail to make her a liberal marriage-present -, but 
warns her at the same time that Gwendolen must 
carefully keep his rival from his sight, because their 
meeting would inevitably prove fatal to the object 
of her second choice. 

Merlin now departs, leaving the court not a little 
astonished at his strange prophecy respecting the 
page 5 which was, however, after a few years, ex- 
actly accomplished. For, being on a hunting-party, 
his horse threw him over a precipice into a river ; 
but in such a manner that his foot acddentally 
hung in the branch of a tree, his head being undeif 
Water. 

Merlin, in the mean time, remains in the forest 
with no other society tlian that of the wild beasts, 
whom, like another Orpheus, he attracts round 
him J and happening one evening to sur\ey the sky, 
obiserves that the planet Venus has a forked appear-^ 
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«nce> which, it seems, denotes the separation q£ 
\ove, and therefore proves to him that his wife 
Gwendolen is preparing to take another husbands. 
After resolving to bear this shght misfortune with 
I^ilosophy, he prepares to collect the promised 
portion 3 draws together a herd of stags, fallow 
deer, and goats 3 and, riding on a stag, drives his 
animals to the dwelling of Gwendolen, whom he 
4 invites to accept his marriage-present. The hiis^ 
band, who iirom a window beholds what is passing, 
is so much amused bj the uncouth appearance of 
his predecessor, that he bursts into a loud fit of 
laughter ; at which Merlin being displeased, tear» 
off one of the horns of the stag on which he rode; 
throws it at the impertinent; scoffer 3 kills him on 
the spot, and rides off into the forest. 
. Being closely pursued by the company who had 
assembled for the bridal ceremony, he attempts to 
cross a river 3 falls fi-om his stag 3 swims back to 
ahore, 'if secured, and parried as a- captive to the 
CQ^rt of Rhyddercb -, where Gwenddydd and bet 
uxorious consort in vain attempt to procure for hilQt 
fuch amusements as may compensate for those of 
his favourite forest. While qqnfin^ tp the court 
he refuses aU food^ aud abandons himself to melan* 
chgly : Rhyddercbj th^efore, orders that he shQuJl4 
bci led out into the city^ and U informed on his ret* 
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tixm that the prophet had been twice observed tv 
laugh daring his circuit 5 once on passing by the 
porter of the palace^ \¥ho asked for ahas 3 and a se- 
cond time in the market-place^ on seeing a young 
man who was parchasidg a pair of new shoes. The 
good king, as we have seen, always felt an irre-. 
sistible unf^olse to learn the cause oi Merlia't 
laughter; and on this occasion agsdniconsented to 
pay the highest price for the gratification of his 
miriosity, by dismissing the prophet into the foiest. 
Merlin now told him that his begging porter had 
concealed in the earth beneath his feet a treasure of 

m 

considerable value ; and that the young man whp 
had bargained so earnestly for a pair of new shoes, 
would not live to wear them, but immediately <hi 
quitting the city would fall into a river and be 
drowned. Both these assertions being verified, he 
Was lefit at liberty to depart : but Gwenddydd 
having represented to him the danger of encouor 
tering the frosts of winter within the forest, h^ 
consents that she shall cause* a house to be built for 
him 3 at the same time reofiesting that he may have 
-a separate edifice for the purpose of an observatory, 
with sixty windows, sixty doors, and as many se- 
cretaries to write down his observations. This 
being settled, he used to pass his summers in wan- 
dering throug^h the forest, and his winters at the 
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new habitation^ where he frequently received the 
visits of his sister. 

At these meetings Merlin uttered a variety of 
prophecies, which, in the poem, extend through 
more than 100 lines* j at the conclusion of which 
he exhorts Gwenddydd to return home for the pur- 
pose of attending the king, who is dying j and re- 
quests that she will send to him Taliessin, who 
was just arrived from Armorica, where he had 
been receiving the instructions of the learned 
Gildas. 

Rhydderch was already dead 5 and his widow, 
"after many lamentations, determines to pass the 
remainder of her life in acts of piety. In the mean 
time Taliessin had joined Merlin, and a very long 
and learned conversation takes place between the 
two bar(|B, 

Taliessin begins by a lecture on meteorology and 
on cosmography. He sajrs, that within the .firman 
tiient, which incloses all things as the shell incloses 
the nut, God has placed the heaven of aether, the 

, ^ It 18 remarkable that Merlin the W^d is, in this pa** 
sage, confounded by his biographer with Merlin Ambrose; 
for he is made to say 

Hxc Vortigerno cccini prolixius olim, 
Exponendo duum sibi mystica bella draconum. 
In rip4 stami quando consedimus hausti. 
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abode of the angels, which is rendered glorious by 
the sun ; that below this is the heaven of air, orna- 
mented by the moon, and inhabited by an infenor 
order of angels, who carry upwards the prayers of 
mankind ^ and that beloW the moon our impurer 
atmosphere is inhabited by caco-daemons, our con* 
stant and most dangerous enemies. He then passes 
to the sea, of which he says, one part flows round 
bell, and is of course intensely hot ; another part, 
adjoining to the poles, is intolerably cold^ but 
it has a most valuable sand, produced by the influ- 
ence of the planet Venus on the vapour of its 
waters. The Arabians attribute to this sea the 
generation of diamonds and gems, which are so 
salubrious to the wearer by their medical virtues, 
and which denote their several species of efficacy 
by the gradations of colour. The third, or tem- 
perate sea, produces flshes of all sorts, and salts, 
and aflbrds nourishment to birds, which, as well as 
fishes, originally sprung from it. Taliessin enu- 
merates many of the most curious marine animals, 
and then passes to the earth, of which he describes 
the islands in the following order 5 Britain, Tha> 
natos (Thanet?), the Orcades, Ytilia (Thule?), 
Ireland, the Isle of Gades, that of Gorgades, Argire, 
Crysse, Taprobana; and, lastly, the " Fortunate 
Island, or Island of Apples.** This^ which is the 

VOL. I. 6 
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(dragoh 6{ &tt\lhy, i» gotei^d hj^ mas' sittefft> b( 
vhom the eldest^ c^ed Morgtm) m enunen^ 
skilled m medkiiiiey rti»hemsLtic9, Jlod toagi6. '<<fo 
this islaitd^'* cetrtinues Taliesstfi> '*[ ^e tramporfed^ 
«fto the &tal battle of Canlbiaii, tfadi wounded Aiw 
thur, onr pilot being Baiinthns, ta whom tbescin 
and the stars df heaven are well kbawn, Morgp^n 
received ns most honourably > plated the king on a 
bed of gold' in her own chamber f uncovered bis 
wdundd with' hef lioble hai1d»3 ^ettacnitned iham 
Icfts^', and at last' pFononoced- thit be might yeit 
recover, if left kts a oonstdeiable time tb the dScet 
of her medioal treatment* We therefore ^adly 
commit!^ him to her car^ and vetnmed hooaey 
having* a most prosperous passage.'* 

The mention of this incidettt leads to a politics^ 
conversation^ in the course of which MerHn gh^, 
in about ISO lines^ a v^ neat abridgment of 
Geoffrey's British Chronicle; from the reigi^ of 
•Constans to that of Gonan. 

At the close of this dialogue they are inforoM^ 
jthat a wondetful fountain has just made its ^)pe^rv- 
aoce in the neighbourhood. The two bai^s pFO- 
cded together to the spot 5 and Merlitt, feeHng 
thirsty and heated after his long ^pbeeh> throws 
Ikimself on the grass> takes a plentifbl dnatight, and^ 
w»sbe» his |empl6S witklfae water. At the inst^t 



lus WIM8 ate'tcKo^ktBlf restated to himj.he pom 
oatjffi address of ihai^tff to hessiipieD^) and then, vttV- 
Me to explain the phsttiomenon, d^ the opinicB 
of his fiiend. Tdiessin^ recollecting the exxtai&e* 
iaaaty pfoperdes ascribed to difibrent fbtrntakur, 
soRieof whidi are said to cure sore eyes^ whil^ 
oAkm giv6 or tsdre away memory, or coBAamnfoiKfe 
an oOjr a[^»arandrto tbe ^ti> or change thecdlMt 
of the sfaeep ivlMr driok then, seems to think it fmtf 
natand that a disii^t ofwattt should afibrdvecire 
finr madness. Hethevaecoiwts-ibrffaenfiexpiMsnd 
appearmce of the fotrnttka, by obser\4ag that It 
might havie hirhertnr fiowed tmder grouad > and 
Utist, its coarse heiag impeded by some acddam, it 
had been compelled to rise to thesitfflide? 

Th)e new^ of Merlin's recovery M»g npresA 
thcongh the coontry, his fctftdo- subjee^s eeme* :t6 
request that he will resume tie reins of govCflmi^ 
meat; buthe excuses, lumself on account of his: 
age and in^im&tieffj pointing out a large oaitr; of 
which he had witnessed tte growth fiom arf seeofirt^ 
and dedaring his mtei^iotf of pHSSflt^thenemiShMter 
ofhisdi^ in abstinencfr andpmyer. At this mo* 
^ent4S flock of cranes^ flying at a great hdglit over- 
tbeir heads, first in along ^ and theih bre^ehtg 
ioftodsdes So as to Ibrm tte semblance of dercaitt 
kttay;attncts.ttie«tt)Bntk«of theimicdtitti^ Mm^ 

02 < 
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liQ Is reiquested to teach them the natural history of 
the crane ; and to this, he adds^ in pare generosity^ 
a general system of ornithology. Towards the 
dose <^his lecture he is interrupted by a madman, 
who howls most lamentably, and foams at the 
mouth like a boar. Merlin's attendants instantly 
seize him, with the view of amosing themselves 
-with his absurd gestiues and behaviour : but the 
•pi^het> having attentively surveyed liim, recognises 
his person, and declares him to be a man of royal 
ilurth, and one of his earliest and most favourite 
companions, whose madness had originated in an 
accident, which he then proceeds to relate. 
• Being on a hunting party in the woods of ^r- 
gustli, they had met with a clear spring shaded by^ 
Teverend oak, and, after satisfying their thirst, had 
discovered on the grass a number of delicious ap- 
ples, which they hnmediately offered to Merlin j 
who, dividing them amongst the company, had acci- 
dentally neglected to reserve a part for himself. AU 
ate with avidity, and at the instant, losing their 
senses, began to foam at the mouth, to tear each 
other with their teeth, and, finally, like so many 
wolves, ran howling into the woods. The poison, 
it seems, had been prepared for Merlin himself by 
a jealous female, whom^ after a long cohabitation, 
h(f bad ultimately abandoned. He now recqm* 

1 
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asends for bis friend the trial of the same foontam 
which hsid restored his own senses^ and the water 
Is found to possess all its former efficacy. 

JVfaddin (for so he was called)^ Taliessin, Mer- 
Im, and Gwenddydd who had lately rejoined them, 
now determine to live together, and to dedicate 
their lives to God: Gwenddydd becomes, in her 
tarn, inspired with the gift of (M'ophecy^ and a 
specimen of her new talent, not at all inferior in 
obscurity to the oracular jaigon of her brother, cour 
dudes the poem. 

The reader is now in possession of such materials 
as will enable him to estimate the degree of credit 
due to an qpinion first promulgated by Polydore 
Virgil, and, though ably combated, at the time by 
Leland and Price, again taken up by some modem 
authors *$ viz. that ** Geoffrey invented a very 

* Even Mr. Turner, the able and successful champion of 
Welsh fiterature, has adopted this opinion. ** I believe,** 
says he, ** the book of Geoffrey of Monmouth, who lived in 
the twelfth century, to he his oum compositwriy and to abound 
with fable.'* Vindication of the Antient British Poems, &c. 
p. 145. — ^It is not easy to reconcile the foregoing passage 
with the following : « I believe Geoffrey to state the fact, 
when he says he found the history of Ar^ur in a book 
brought from that country (Bretagne). Perhaps, if any of 
the lays oi^ legends concerning the Daniel Dremrudd, or red 
visage, the Alexander of Bretagne, could be found, we might 
nwet the prototype of Arthur.** Ibid, p^ 159. 
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considerable part of the Cbsonicle> "which be pro* 
fessed to translate from a Britisli cu'^nal.** 

The principal argoroents aMeged in tupport of 
this opunlon mighty perhaps^ wkh equal f&sacy, be 
cfoected against itj since they^all lead to ^he m« 
ferencey that^ because many of the fabies^ whkh id 
the Chronicle usurp the place of true history, • are 
Outrageously absurd and improbable, 'tb^ wei« 
therefbpe interpolations of the translate. Now it 
ift^vident that GeoiVey.was a man of conaid«:al3Se 
learning and ingenuity. In the composidoB, ^ 
which we have just seen ^e abstract, are number- 
less allusions to, and not a few translations fix)m^ 
die poems of Merlin and Taliessin, which -preve 
hitn-to have been familiarly conversant with Welsh 
antiquities} while his language and versificati<xi, 
though l^ no means feultless ; his allusions to the 
works of Ovid, and his frequent imitations of 
Pliny ^, bear witness to his acquirements in Roman 

* Much of GeofErey's natural history, and certainly his 
whole system of ichthyology, is borrowed from this author. 
I will quote only one instance in the description of the 
Torpedo : 

Ast alias clades Torpedo fertur iiabere ; 
^am, qui tangit earn viventem, protinus illi 
Brachia cum pedibus torpent, et caetera membras 
Ofl^poque suo, quasi mortua destituuntur. 

Pliny's words are : £tiam procul, et e longinquo, vd « 
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taste in the general contrivaDce and upwigeni^t of 
tbe poem, whicli; iko^k es^e^UaUj M^aip, md 
i/UfinM ^ cpQvey nearly 9U that the author <«> be 
Qip|io0^ to iiaye kp(9wo of ^ci^aoe iu;id of bnlpry; 
jS'f oUven^ by a xJiiixtoyie of ^ociiisiBg luieodote, mi 
j^t^idfcd dramatie bjr tb^ cpfldbiimt^ of iij^idenl 
aiHl 4i«lqg<iQ. if, .dieie£9rej (be ai^thpr of s^cbt 
ivmk ti^d bem 4i^($sed IP invept a Brki»b C^D9^ 
fufiiff, it A^nv nat^nil lo.suppp$^ tbatbe would 
bxi/p udfeo 8(»ine pmm k> n^y^ msfkof prob^iUc/ 
fQ bis disc^ptipp i h$ would Qot bairie jSQppceAsed ilie 

]BG^rbwW» (^XploM^ of Xb^odofiiQS*, foT th^ pWT* 

po00QfaH^bi«gtb0ai tOi^E^MQ^s^ b9 

xiroiild not bavp c^led pp> ;as jl^ .antagoaist9 <^ tbif 
A^pr> Ibe «uppo^itiou8 naia^efs of a FroUo mi $. 
Lucius Hyb^rus ; b^ would f^ hare sent his fm^ 
tastie hero to j^aenaice Italy at 9 tij»e f^b^n (hat 

hasU virg^vie attipgaAir> ^ua^a^ pi^alidos l^cf no<B tpiv 
pescere, quamlibet ad cunum veloces alligari pedes. Hist, 
t^at. lib. S2. cap. 2. 

* In 368 or 369 Oandian nys , 

maduenmt ^ajfonefuso 
Orcades ; incaluit Pictonim sanguine Thule; 
Sootorum tumulos ilevit gladalis feme. 

D€ iv. com. Honorii T. 31 et seq. 



eoantiywas filled by the authentic and splendid 
fame of Belisarius. 

But Geoffrey has no where shown the slightest 
solicitude to estal^lish the credibility of the events 
he relates. He only insists that he has translated 
into Latin the text of a native historian ; that the 
MS. which he follows is antient* ; that it is Bri« 
tish 5 that it was put into his hands by Walter; 
archdeacon of Oxford^ who had brought it from 
Armorica ; and that^ no former copy having been 
known in this country, neither William of Malmesi- 
bury, nor Henry of Huntingdon, nor Caradoeof 
Llancarvan, can, from their want of antient British 
documents, be qualified to write our early history. 
Indeed^ so scrupulously does he adhere to this 
simple assertion, that, when he is about to relate 
the struggle for empire between Arthur and Mo- 
dred, he thinks it necessary to state that he has 
supplied, from the testimony of Walter, some defi- 
ciencies in his original^. It is certainly possible 

* Obtulit Galterus, &c. quendam Britannici sermoni* 
librum vetustissimum. ProG?inium> edit^ 1517. 

f De hoc quidem consule Augusto Gaufndus Monume- 
tensis tacebit. Sed ut in Britaimico praefato s^rmone invenit, 
et a Galtero Oxenofordensi, in multis historiis p^ritissimo 
viro audivit, vili licet 8tylO| breviter tamen propalabitt 
lib. vii. cap. 7. 



that all these declarations may be false ; and thai 
Geoffrey, or Walter, or both> may have been im- 
postors and liars : but, before this c^ihion is as- 
immed, it ooght to be shown that their assertion U 
improbable 3 and that a series of fables, intended to 
give an exaggerated opinion of British greatness, if 
more likely to have been forged in-the twelfth cen-i 
tnry, than during the ignorance and credulity of 
tome antecedent period. 

The advocates of this opinion having confined 
their arguments to tlie three stories of Brutus, 
M^lin, and Arthur, as being the most important 
if not the most absurd fictions in the Chronicle, a 
yery few words will be sufficient for an examinatioii 
of the ccmtroversy. 

Nenntas>va8 we have already seen, is supposed to 
have written about the middle of the ninth century $ 
and he has given, in chap. 1 and 4 of his History, an 
outline of the' fable of Brutus, very nearly in con^ 
formity to the more«circumstantial account related 
by Greoffirey. He afterwards, in chap. 12, reverts 
to tiie same subject, and traces the genealogy of 
Brutus up to Adam -, which seems to show tliat the 
tradition was, in his time, very popular, and that his 
sketch was made out from two or more different 
authorities. Jn chap. 40, 41, 42^ 43^ and 44^ h^ 
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fering v^iy JiUle fcpm tiiat of Geofir^y^ witji whif^ 
it b^8 \>eea amalgamated bj the romaoce wnfcei:i» 
If^-therefore> the text of N^nnius were gea)U|ie 
and authentic, the invendon of these tales must Jbe 
sboreaqtl^nt/bf tbout three centuries, than tbe 
time of Greofire^ $ juid even 8ui^x)sing the passagieg 
iu question to have \)een interpolated at son^ sub* 
sequent period, there is not the sl^test authority 
for supposing them posterior tp the publication of 
the Chronicjie. 

With rey»pect to Arthur, the passage alrea^ 
j^uQled from William of Malmesbury^, and a ra^ 
liety of other te^tirnonies, confirm the gssertio^ 
made by Geoffrey in his prologue, that the exploits 
of this princp were '* engraved in the memories of 
is^ny nations, and the frequent subject of recita* 

• The original text is very curious. After supposing 
that many of the Victories of Ambrosius were gained *« «d- 
nai bellicoti Arthuri operi,** he adds, ** Hie est Arthurus 
de quo BrUonum nugm hodi&^e deUr^fiU / digous pl^ne queta 
non mendaces somniareni fabuke, sed verace? przdicarent 
historisp ; quippe qui labantem patriaxn diu sustinuerit ; in- 
fractasque civium mentes ad bellum acuerit ; postremo, in 
obsidione Badonici montis, fretus imagine DominTcx matris 
quam armis suis insuerat, nongentos hostium solus adortus, 
I incrcdibili cede profligavit. Script, post Bed. page 9. 

3 
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tioQ*." Gainiar^ db aa^or dfji Frendi mebical 
histoiy of our Anglo-Saxon kings, alkides to a pob^ 
Tions -work (aow lost) on the Bridah storj, in 
wkkh. he prafesset to hare mmsnded, hj means nf 
other MSS. vhich he names, the Chfooicle jof 
Geoffire^r 5 ^xxn whom, however, he admits that hs 
had bocrpwed a great part of his niaterialsf . WBt», 
vJioee tsanslatioa of the work has been preservedj 
expiealjr attnbutes the fabulous appearance of Ai> 
limr^s history to its extreme popuhiritj, and to the 
imniecciuBiBtBrpohitiQns introduced into it byrarh^ 
oos reciters]:. It seemi therefore very strange to 
tax Geoffiey with having invented a stoiy which bm 
and 4li hia contemporariea represent as confesAedly 

. * ** Aihulds populis, quasi mscripta mentibuS) et jycunde 
ct memoriter praedicareDtur/* 
f La .Rue*8 Dissertation. Archaeol. vol. xii. p« SIO and 311. 
I En cette grant paix que je di 
Furent les merveilles trouvfes 
Qui d'Artus sont taut racompt^et* 
Ne tout jn^n8onge> ne tout voir ; 
Ne tout /aulte, ne tout savoif i 
Tant ont li compteour compt^, 
£t lifabUour tant fabl^. 
Pour les comptes embelet^r. 
Que tout ont £ait fable seinhler. 

Wace ap. La Ravaillere, vol. i. p. 148* 
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indent, and wbidi had been already disfigured by 
firequent recital. 

' But Geaffrty has further asserted that the British 
MS. which he translated was brought by Waltef 
Ifiroih Armortca; a circumstance surely not at aU 
improbable, unless it could be shown that thie 
Britons of France, though of common origin with 
the natives of this country, and speaking a dialect 
of the same language, had no knowledge of oar 
traditional history. Now we know that at a much 
later period, and even down to the time of Chaucer, 
the lays of Bretagne, a species of tales nearly re* 
seinbling the Welsh Malinogion*, continued to be 
extremely popular amoi^ the Normans resident 
here j and that a collection of them, in some of 
which Arthur's story is noticed, were translated by 
Marie f," a French poetess who lived at the court of 
our Henry III. We have also, in confirmation of 
Geoffrey's assertion, a contemporary authority 
which is cited by Mr. Turner. " That Arthur's 
fame," says he, " had acquired a gigantic shape in 
the twelfth century, is undoubted. Alanus de In- 

* A sort of nursery -tales, containing many curious par- 
ticulars respecting the Welsh mythology. A translation of 
them is preparing by Mr. Owen. 

f Soe Appendix, No. II. 
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talis \ra8 bom llOQi; and he infonns us, tfast if 
any mpos heard t» Bretagne to defty thai Arthur 
WMS then alwe, he would he stoned. He says. Who 
does not speak of him ? He is even more koowii 
in Asia than. in Britain, as our pilgrims returning 
fiom the East assure us.' Both East and West talk 
of him. Egypt and the Bosphorus are not silent* 
.Rome, the mistress of, cities, sings his actions. 
Andoch, Armenia, Palestine, celebrate his deeds*.*^ 
We may add to these testimonies, that the internal 
evidence of Greoflrey's history bespeaks its Armo« . 
rican origin ; because it differs in many respects 
from the Welsh traditionsf , which probably would 
not have happened had .it been invented by « 
Welshman $ because the early victories of Arthur 
are principally attributed to Hoel;^, an Armorioan 

• Vindication of the Ant. Brit. Poets, p. 160. 
f Ibid. See .also Turner's Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, 
vol. i. p. 334 et seq. ' .- . 

\ Geoftey has rather veiled this eircunMtance in hit- 
Chronicle, but speaks morf plainly in his poem ; 
£t puer Arturus faerat ; nee, debilitate 
.^Statls, poterat tantas compescere turmas — 
Mox igitur collegit Hoel ad bella feroces 
Circumquaque vires ; et multis miilibus* ad no^ 
Venii; et Arturo soeiatus, perculit hostes ' 
Saepius aggrediens, et'stragem fecit aceVbanu' 
. Hoc socio 8ecuniserat,fortisqire]^ero'&mM' *^ ' •" 
Artunis turmas, &c. 



heroi and becactse the frequent ^d a^krtad ^tiUP* 
gm OD tb^ inhabitants of Potctou, SL^pga^ncekifffif 
interesttnf U> the Frefich fiiitons^ whose t en k my k 
join»9 b^t perfectly indifFerent to the peopirof ^ 
country, hav^ no apparent object^ aild c^uid hare 
.^t^w^ed no purpose in the moath of oar' i»tht 
hisldriana*. 

Upbn the whole, tnere seem* to be no go#d 
t^mtm £ot 9uppdsi0g that tfate Strang Chfonide 
was^. 9tidden.J^brt€iation^ or the work of aa^yone 
iBto> iQftntrioQ. It rather i^sembtes a snperstnie* 
txae- giradisally &nd progvesaively raised on the 
^dOfidatibti of the histdry attributed to Nerams. 
Thai \t^ork is no mote than a'diy q)itonfe, in which 
the author t^ more solicitous to qiK>te his autfaorr- 
tle^> than to draw cip an inteiiesting or even intel^ 
ligible narrative j and accordingly its various copies 
contain many interpolations, apparently intended .for 
the purpose of elucidating the write/s ]p,eani|ig» 
aad. pei:hapS' tr^ffificribed from the very aourdgs to 
'Whiqh hereferA; Su^h a weak, when translated 
into British, €idti)dn<^ fail of inviting further Jnter^ 

* M. de h Ravaillere concludesy from thM passages, 
V^iich he cannol otherwise explain, that Wace {wisom he 
Tails Eustace** suid to whom he attributes- their insertion) 
WM certftt^ a -Poicteviot -Hevoh&t* de kULaagMe £>an<g<»isei 
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pohtUm; imi as NeOfihi^had expressly sidiidMed 
i^ Ihms ci gBoak, aad even antient traditiofiSy m 
mencep^MOathle sodtces of history, the fallest seopt 
^unk allowed for additions to his imperfect sketdK 
t*raditiM could not easily ftirdish ^bles nmch 
moi^ s^bdnvd thatl those of Bratus and Merliti $ aifd 
if tfaij' lif^ df St. Germain was siifficient atttbority 
for tlM; fbpehiatural fetfts of Arthur in the baule df 
BaddQ maatift^ there c6tM he iu} rea^n for disb^ 
lieving his foreign conquests^, which certainly were 
achieyable by human means, if they were found iik 
the legends of St. David or St. Dubritius^ 

That the lives of these saints do in fact contain 
an account of Arthiir nearly similar to that of 
Geofirey of Monmouth, wfe learn from Sir John 
Price, the contemporary and friend of Leland, 
.with whom he was associated by Henry VIII. ii^ 
(be oonamission for e;Lamining the monastic libra* 
TieSy aEnd who consequently piossessed . the < best 
tjppof funities for becoming acquaiiited with aWfeftt 
Sritish manuscripts. He sjtys (h&t he had seen 
many MSS. of both these lives, in British as well 
.83 in Latin* j and informs us in another place, that 
y u»^ th^ book of the life of St Dubrikius particulav 
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., ^ .Habeinus quidem illias.divi (i. e^ St. David)» nec^oo^iet 
$flMMS^.X>uhriui — ^vitas^ turn Latixii UBa vulgar] lin^^cfl;^. 
scriptas, &c. Hist. Brit. Defeasio, edit. 2573. p< 26k ,. ^ , ^ 
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tsention is made of Arthur and of his exploit^^ 
nearly as they are described in the History translated 
l>^ GreofTrey -, which life of Dubritius we know to 
have been annually recited on the festival of the 
saint^ by the religious of LlandafiT, in the cathedral 
of that place^ long before the time of Geqjffrey*" 
He also quotes, to the same effect, a very antient 
MS. sent to him by the treasurer of St. David*sf ; 
and a Chronicle of the monastery of Carmarthen. 

* Deinde in eodem libro ubi vita S. Dubritii recolitur, 
hiculenta fit mentio de eodem Arthuro, et de rebus ab eo 
gestis, ad eundem fere modum quo in historid tib Gauffrido 
translate memorantur, Quam quidem vitaniy longe .ante 
Cmtffredi tempora, in ecdesii Landavensi, die divi Dubritii 
memoris dicato, quotannis ab ipsius ecclesis cultoribus re- 
petitam fuisse liquet. Ibid. p. 127. 

f P. 128. Leo major, &c< — ^In fact, it is rather extraordi- 
nary that Geoffirey has made so little use of the lives of the 
saints in embellishing his Arthur. The life of St. Gildas 
would have afforded him the story of the rape of Guenever 
by Melwaa king of Somersetshire. In the life of St. Gundlejl 
(Cot. MSS. Vespasian A. xiv.) he might have found how 
Arthur, with his knights Bedwer and Kay, assisted that 
monarch in his loves with the princess Gladusd. In the life 
of St. Patern he would have learned how Arthur was swat- 
lowed up alive by the earth, in consequence of his attempt 
to seize the holy saint*s robe, but released on exhibiting 
proper signs of contrition, &c.«->These anecdotes' were coU 
lectMby the late industrious Mr. Ritson, amongst other 
materiab^ for a life of Artfaun 
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We therefore seem to be justified^ by the plainest 
^{eductions of reasoning, by direct contemporary 
testimony^ and by the internal evidence of the work 
itself, in concluding that Geoffrey's Chronicle is^ 
fls it professes to be> a translation from some British 
original ; and that thb original was compiled be* 
tween the ninth and twelfth centuries, and presents 
a ^thful picture of thetraditbns and fables then 
received as histofy. It would be a hopelessj and 
certainly not a very ins;tructive undertaking, to in- 
quire into the causes which led,, in each particular 
instance, to the indiscriminate adoption of such 
discordant materials ^ but a late author has sug- 
gested, with respect to the character of Arthur, an 
explanation which accounts for the monstrous ab- 
surdity of his story, and appears to be founded in 
an equally intimate acquaintance with the history 
and mythology of the Britons. It is given in the 
*' Cambrian Biography,** a sm^ll but very curious 
work^ composed by Mr. Owen, the modest and 
learned compiler of vthe Welsh Dictionary. 
, Arcording to him there were two Arthurs. The 
first was a mythological, and perhaps allegorical 
personage 3 the son of Uthyr Bendragon, or " Won- 
der the supreme leader,'* and Eigyr, *' the gene- 
rating power.** He was the Arctmus, or Great 

VOL. I. H 
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fiear> add proprietor of the constellation Lyra> 
\(rhich is called by the Britons Telyn Arthur, or 
^^ Arthur's Haip." Many antient nMMittment% 
and Bardic niemorial«>stones^ which in difSbreak 
^arts of Britain still retain his name^ are tlic mystic 
cal records <^ his attributes *. The history of dits 
iallegorical personage b obscurely figured in the 
Mabmogion^ in some of 'vrhich, and pa^icularly 
{says Mr. Owen) " in that of Culhwch and Olwen^ 
"we recognise adventures \rhich must have had a 
common origin with tlK>se of Hercules, and wttk 
the Argonautic voyage. Therein we meet with 
the Indian Menu, exactly by name, and with simi^ 
isir attributes, acting as one of the agents of Arthur^ 
to recover Olwen, the representative of the fecundity 
^nature, he having engaged to exert all his meam 

. * Such monuments are not confined to our island. A 
piodem French traveller says, ** La tradition conserve dans 
ces lieux (near Huelgoat in Bretagne) le souvenir de Cenorme 
chateau (TAftus, Desrochers de granite entassh^ donnetit Vid^e 
de ses vastes mwailUs. On doit y trouvcr des tr^cfrs gard^ 
{>ar^es d^ons, qui jM)avent traversent les airs sous la forme 
fl'^clairs, ^t deieux. fbllets, enpoussant^uelquefoijs deahui'^ 
Iflmens affreux; ils se r^p^tent dans les forets, dans les gorge» 
du voisinage, &c." Voyage dans le Finistere en 1794 et 
1795. Paris Tan \'ii. — It is evident that the historical Arthur 
could h:ive no right to such a castle. 
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Ibr that purpose agninst the adrene poiven. But 
4ie and his heroes iaH )' .aie laid to sleep for ages ; 
hut at leiigdi thejr aie ta rise and tnnmph.*' 

The 4ydier Ardior is wtiX known to Welsh 
'hislevy>l)ehig •celcibrated m tlie songs of Llywardi 
titn^ Merddhin^ andTafiesstn, and Fecorded in the 
Tri^; as a brave and genendly saccesafol wanior, 
hot ^thoot any exoessive or exaggerated praises. 
' Ae^was dbe son oif Meirig ap Tewdrig } appears to 
hare locciseded, idiout the year 5hO, to the throne 
-dF ^'Sihuea f and> havii^ dkttnguished himself l^ 
a nnfi^er of psrtialactions againsit the Saxons at the 
head of his own suhjects, was elected^ about 517, 
by the allied princes of Britain as leader of the con- 
federacy. In this situation he continued to direct 
the military operations of his countrymen with such 
ability and success, as to give a temporary prepon- 
derance to the British arms till the year 540, when 
a dissension taking place in the government^ his 
nephew Modred took part against him ; entered 
iato a league with the Saxons ; and, after two years 
of contest with his uncle, at length risked his whole 
forces in the destructive battle of Camblan, which 
proved fatal to the leaders of both armies, and de- 
cided for ever the superiority of the Saxjons. 

Whether we suppose that Artlmr was the real 
bapUsmal name of this warrior, or an appellation 

h2 
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conferred by the gratitude of British historiads add 
poets on the temporary savioiir of their country, we 
may easily believe that this similarity of name might 
ultimately tend to identify the two personages^ and 
thus introduce into history all the mythologjqal 
extravagancies of the Mabinogion. Mr. Owen's 
explanation, therefore, may at least be received, i^ 
the present, as an ingenious and probable coi^ec« 
ture ; but its confirmation must depend on the te^- 
mony of those antient Welsh tales, of which il is 
expected tliat a connect and faithful £nglish transla- 
tion will shortly be given by hiln to the public. 
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SECTION V. 

hqiiiry into the State of Wales during the, 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth Centuries., 
"--Iiitimate Connections of the tVelsh and 
Normans. — Influence of this on Romance. — 
Slate of the Welsh Tribes within the Scotisk 
Border. — Probability that some original^ 
and many translated Rmnances, were the 
W)rk of Scotish Poets. — Conclusion. 

Although Geoffrey's British Chronicle, by 
which we have been so long detained, is j^ustly re^ 
garded as one of the comer-stones of romantic 
fiction, yet its principal, if not sole effect, was to 
stamp the names of Arthur, Merlin, Kay", and 
Gawain with the character of historical veracity ; 
and thus to authorize a compilation of all the fables 
already current respecting these fanciful heroes and 
their companions. For the reader will have ob- 
served that, concerning Sir Launcelot and his bro« 
tfaers ; Sir Tristram j Sir Ywain ; Joseph of Arima* 
thea and the Sangr6al ; the round table, with its 
perilous seat 3 and the various quests and adven«- 
tures which ffll so many folio volumes, not one 



word is to be found in the Chronicle. These were 
subsequent additions^ but additions apparently de* 
rived from the same source. The naroes^ the 
manners of the heroes^ and the scenes of their ad« 
ventures, were still British ; and, the taste for these 
tftrange traditions continuing to gain ground during 
at least two centuries, the wiiole literature of Eu- 
rope was ultimately inundated by the nursery-tales 
of Wates and Armorica, as it had formerly been by 
the mytiiology of Greece and Egypt. 

As this apparent revoluticxi in literary taste took 
place at a time when the Cymric language and peo- 
ple were driven, both in this island and in France, 
to the western CKtremities- a( the two countries^ it 
must perhi^s be principally attributed to a caaSfC 
already mentioned ; viz. the early connexions of 
the Normans with the people of Bretagne, among 
whoiil they first formed their langu^, and from 
whom they probably received, and brought ovef 
with them to England, the fu-st traces of those ti»- 
ditions whicli they afterwards found in a more per- 
fect state among the Welsh of this island. But 
though this may be fairly received as a plausiUe 
and likely conjecture, it is worth while to examine 
whether the British nation was, during the twelfth 
century^ so insulated and insignificant as it has be&^ 
generally represented^ or whether there were som^ 



eirpumstaBoes ia its political srtuatioo which gave 
to it^ in the eyes of the Normao conquerors c^ 
£qgland> a degree of importance very superior to 
thai which could have resulted from the contracted 
state of it^ teiritory. 

Unfortunately, there is qot one. of ouc popular 
histories of England from which the reader coufc} 
derive any satis&ctory assistance ip this uiquiry. 
Ind^j it is chiefiy to the researches of Mr. ^ 
Whitaker^ of Mr. Gibbon^ and of Mr. Turner^ that 
we are indebted {or a rational acoouiji^t pf the aSaiirs 
of Britain duHi^ the Saxon sra ; after which w^ 
are again lef^ in darkness, having no guides but th? 
very laconic history of Caradoc, together with ^ 
few hints from the Anglo-Norman writers of the 
same period. It is to be hoped that the industrious 
editors of the Welsh Archaeology will ultimately 
supply us with more abundant materials, and tha^ 
some future historian may be enabled to form a 
foore satisfactory narrative of events from the Nor^ 
man conquest to the final subjugation of Wales by 
JSdward I. ; but in the mean time, the little that 
can be gleaned respecting a subject hitherto so 
nxueh neglected, will perhaps b^ thought worth 
collecting. A few short remarks on the antecedent 
period may be convenient to some readers^ by saving 
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them the trouble of a reference to the authorities 
already mentioned. 

It is now fully established that the Britons be- 
came independent on Rome about the year 410, 
and that, when abandoned to their own efforts, 
they were perfectly equal to their own protect 
tion, so long as they continued in any d^ree 
united. But the thirty municipal governments, 
into which they seem to have been divided, wiera 
little calculated to promote unanimity of council or 
of action in a people always ready to split into 
factions : and it may be concluded that they soon 
relapsed into their ancient habits, and were sepa^ 
rated into clans, headed by ambitious chieftains 
always struggling with each other for a precarious 
superiority. The successful inroads of the Scots 
and Picts seem to have forced on the Britons the 
creation of an elective dictator or Pendragon, an 
officer apparently known to their earliest cc»istitu- 
tjon 'j but when this dignity also was seized by 
usurpation, the whole country was plunged into 
irretrievable anarqhy. Such was the state of things 
at the first arrival of the Saxons, 

Hengist, whether brought to our shores by acci- 
dent or by invitation, soon demanded and obtained, 
as the reward ot his services, an itidependent ^st^ti 
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blishcbent^ which he afterwards oooturaed to main- 
tain and increase at the expense of the natives, 
whom his arrogance or their own fickleness pro^ 
voked to hostilities. From this period, therefore> 
the isle of Thanet became Saxon-land> and the rest 
of the country Welsh^'land ; because, as Giraldus 
Cambrensis has justly observed, the I'eutonic na«> 
tions always gave to the Celtic the denomination of 
Welsh. Our island, therefore, w^ divided, about 
the middle of the fifth century, as it still is, into 
two parts, one of which has constantly continued 
to increase at the expense of the other, till their 
relative extent and population have been nearly 

reversed. 

As the ultimate success of the Saxons is undeni- 
able, the greater part of our historians have neg^- 
lected to notice the slowness of their progress. Yet 
it appears that the west riding of Yorkshire was not 
completely subdued till 620, nor Lancashire till 
670 } more than two centuries of bloody warfare 
had therefore elapsed before the invaders were able 
to break the communication between the Britons of 
Wales and those of Cumberland and Strathcluyd. 
Cadwallon, who was killed in 631, and who is said 
to have fought against the Saxons no less than four- 
teen pitched battles, was apparently the last of the 
Welsh princes who attempted a regular contest for 
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victory in the open field ; but tbey still continued 
to harass their eneroiei by a long and vexattotts 
opposition, adopting the same mode of resistance 
which was afterwards employed by the Scots agatnat 
Edward I. ; avoiding all pitched battles, but pour* 
ing down from their hills witli sudden and irnex*' 
pected violence, and wasting the Saxon provinces 
widi firequent and desultory attadcs. The exten«^ 
sire forests, which then covered nearly all the 
heights of the midland country, insured a retreat to 
the marauding natives, and afforded pastun^e lor 
tlie numerous Hocks and herds which formed their 
principal subsistence, and for the small but active 
breed of horses which furnished a formidable ca« 
Valry. The Saxon writers, peiiis^s^ have related 
without much exaggeration several expeditions ia 
whrtdi their armies penetrated into the very heart of 
Wales, wasting the country and destroying the 
cities 5 but though tliey conceal in studious silenco 
their own losses, yet the famous rampart called 
Offers dyke, erected as late ^ the middle of the 
eighth century, must be admitted as an undeniable 
testimony to the predatory activity of the Britona. 
The contest, however, became every day noore 
-unequal, because the law of gavel-kind, which ppe,- 
vailed in Wales, led to a constant subdivision of 
power and tRvntPty, whereas the ninnerous Saxon 



GX>lonie» were gradaally iooosoUdnted kitd a raeh 
narchy. The Welsii> tbeiefoie» weve ukimtlcly 
leduced to a solleii aoquiescende id the greatneflB of 
their rivals^ and were even compiled to pay^ as an 
acknowledgment of Saxon superiority^ an annud 
tribuie^ the amount of which is fixed in the laws of 
Howel Dha. 

Mr. Hume has represented the Saxons^ daring 
the pcogress of (heir conquests^ as exterminating or 
driving away the whole British population^ and 
has eveo contended that they were compelled to do 
so for the security of tlieir own subsistence. It is 
siogular that this acute and able writer should have 
convmoed hidaself by so strange a reason. That a 
body of northern pirates should have been unable 
to subsist in a flourishing Roman colony without 
destroying the cultivators of the land ^ and that tliey 
should have found it expedient^ while liarassed by 
QODtinuat warfare, to lay by the sword and to take the 
plough into their own bands^ would scarcely appear 
credible even if a similar conduct had been attri- 
buted, on the best historical evidence, to the Franks 
and other barbarous conquerors ; because the ne- 
cessity of obtaining recruits by sea was a peculiar 
obstacle to Saxon population. Indeed, a fact so 
^aringly absurd could never have obtained admit- 
tance into our history, had it not been assumed at 
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the same time as a self-evident proposition^ that oar 
kingoage and laws are purely northern^ and exhibit 
no traces of any mistare between the Saxon con- 
querors and the native inhabitants. Bat this estomp- 
tioo has^ on examination^ been foond to be false. 
^Iliereare good reasons §cx believing, that near one- 
third of our language is of Welsh origin ; and^ with 
xespect to our laws^ Mr. Whitaker has shown that 
the Saxon system of policy was graAed upon that 
of the Bntish, though considerably modified^ so a^ 
to suit the freer and milder govemm?nt to which 
they had been previously accustonaed ; ^d that this 
system unden^'ent very little change even at the 
Norman c(Hiquest, which has been geiierally consi- 
dered as the epocha of almost universal iimot'^tiott: 
Power and property, indeed, were trans^rred by 
thift event into other hands j but the tenures under 
which they were held, and the services exacted as 
their price, are either mentioned by name, or de- 
scribed and defined in tlie various codes of laws 
enacted by our Saxon ancestors. A nearly similar 
scheme is seen in that of Howel Dha, which is 
professedly a collection and renovation of the usages 
long before established in Wales ; where the law 
of succession, by requiring incessant subdivisions 
of property, had multiplied the services of vassalage 
to as great an extent as could be demanded by the 
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utmost tefinements of the feudal ^stem. Upbn 
.ih6 whole» though it is certain that the leaden add 
prinices of Britain defended their power with equal 
rValcRCir and obstinacy, Ic Woi^d be very rash to con- 
•eiode (Lhat the whole body of their subjects preferred 
exile Ql* eitennination to a timid and disloyal acqui- 
esbence in the govemmeUt of a foreign invader; or 
that: this invader disdained to derive from the (a- 
tbours of his new subjects, either the necessaries of 
life, or those luxuries and useful arts which th^ 
had learned &om the Rooaans. In short, all ana-^ 
Jogy seems to concur with the best evidence> in 
leading nsto believe that the Saxons and Britons of 
the low. lands were gradually incorporated, like the 
Franks and Gauls, though perhaps in very different 
prt^rtions, so as to fenn one people. 

The Norman conquest was an event which was 
beheld by die Welsh with the greatest exultation, 
because it revenged them on their enemies the 
Saxons, and on Harold, from whom they had suf- 
fered much ; but they seem to have derived from it 
no advantage beyond the present gratification of 
their passions. Had William's success been less 
rapid and complete, it is probable that during his 
struggle for empire he might have invited the 
Welsh' princes to share in the dangers and profits of 
his i^terprisej but, having gained England by a 
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aiii^k barttle> be succeeded 0f course to the claimRi 
>of ^le Saxon mouarciis^ and having marched an 
Woij in 1060 as fin- as St. David'g, received ikis 
JMMfnage and tribute of the Wel^ nation, ^ome 
^degree <of intercoDrse appears to have taken place 
iietween the Norman and Cambrian lords^ becoiue 
we find the Normans called in as allies by Caradoc 
-ap Gkiffith^ and afterwards employed in somss petty 
^enterprises m Cardigan ; while on the other hand^ 
number «if Weflsh appear to have enlisted under the , 
banners of the earl of Hereford. But what wtte 
^sKactly the reiadons between the Nontuns and 
4!heir Britisb neighbours) what, was William's s^ 
stem <^ policy respecttiig them $ or whether he had 
l^ure to form any^ amidst his various and important 
occupations^ ctonot be dtscovsered from the inqper*r 
feet notices of contemporary historians. 

But the next ret^ furnishes us with soine gip- 
cumstances which, though generally passed over as 
unimportant, msy perhaps throw some light on the 
obscure politics of this period. It seems that a 
petty baron of South Wales^ named £Buon ap 
) Collwn, having by his military services ingiatiated 
himself at the court of William Rufus, was: dkr 
patched to London by Jestyn ap Gwrgant^ lord c^ 
C>lamorgan> with orders to obtain, if po6sibW« the 
succour of some Norman forces against Rl^a^p 
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Tewdwr, prince of Soath Wales; and was pn>^ 
mised^ if his embassy should be successful, tlie 
band df Jeatyn's daughter in nsarriage. Eimcm 
aoooctipltisbed his porpoae, and engi^ed the jic r vi cea 
4of Robert Fitz-Hamon, snd twelve other knights, 
tf^ whose vakur the victory was secnred to Jest3m> 
and Rhys was slam in the engageaaent. But the 
hanA of ihe lady was now contanptuoiuly with-^ 
keld; and the mordfied ambassador had no means 
of obtaining redress but by Fequesting the assistance 
xjfkh ^Ues against his ferraer employer. His ne- 
godatioiis were again suooessfiil ; Jestyn was de*- 
feated in his turn, and his lands, comprehending 
the whole lordship of Giamoi^an, were di^ed 
between Fitz^-Hamon and his companions. Such 
^ teienpting example conld not be resisted by Nor- 
man cil^idity. Winiam Rufos was assaulted by 
daily 'solicitors for the grant of such lands in Wales 
as ^e advuitcaers nHght be able to conquer ; and 
many of our early nobility, the Cet:ils, the Lacies^ 
^e Montgomeries, the Mortinsrers, and others, 
owed a considerable part of their great demesnes to 
Ihe snccesa -of similar ejcpeditions. Yet when 
William himself, a prince of great military taleivts, 
at the head of a veteran and victorious army, 
aden^ed the invasion of Wales in lOg?, it is 
agreed on all hands that he was compelled to retreat 
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most iiigloriously^ and after sufFering ooDsidecabltf 
losses. 

. If we pursue oar examination through the fol-* 
lowing reigns, we shall find a succession of similar 
contradictions. Such was the increase of Norman 
influence in Wales, that Henry I. exercised there 
aU the rights of a feudal sovereign ^ bestowed on 
his favourites the territories of such Welsh lords as 
he thought it convenient to dispossess *, and even 
conferred on a r<{orman the vacant bishopric of St. 
David*s. Yet his expedition in 1113 against Grif- 
fith ap Conan *, prince of North Wales, and Owen^ 
prince of Powis, was by no means reputable to the 
royal army > and the caresses which he bestowed 
on these princes after their submission, and the 
subsequent progress of Griffith ap Rees, strongly 
confirm the assertion of the Welsh historians, that 
Henry's triumph, siH^h as it was, resulted much 
more firom his policy than fi'om his military 
prowess. 

During the troublesome reign of Stephen, the 
royal power was completely crippled by internal 
dissensions 3 but in that of Henry II. we find four 

* It may perhaps be worth while to remark, that thiii 
prince, who was able to withstand the tftmost eiibrts of s 
royal army, had been driven from his dominioDs by Hugk 
L>upus, Earl of Chester* 
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}gr^l espedidoins Into W^lleB ; and Wmiam m 
Malmesbory seems to Kiotisider it as a great cause 
of triiiih{^> that die English AMn^t^, • by>"6om* 
hmiog tliw e&ertiba[b df a'pdw^^bavf' ^th^uM 
of a vast armjr^ had iieen enabled to (Btt&tt iht -stiB^ 
ttusnonoftherefi-atfteiyWelshnlen. Ifj therdbi^; 
we compare, thesis ivOghtj ifexipeditiob^ and imper^ 
fisct saotesses with tb^ Very triffing^flgfrt hf 'vMdi 
Edward I. preciplt&kd'SEJyWelTii fromhi^thti^; 
and tanked hiis pHtiape^'fbi- ev^Wthe^^^ 
iciown^ we sksdPipi^)l|^ b6 donyiiktM thaf the' 
WeWiwcre iridfcBte«'f»r the eifiJojmSeflt' of the!i» 
independehbe, i^ii^fcii lasted till bbar the 6l^se of the 
thirteenth centurj^, tb bther imj^Hant fcmise^, in 
addition to the iri^)rafctickble' tfattire'drthefirfcbtin- 
tiy, and to the bravely 'Attd ^rtiditeity vMi whidf 
ItwMilefended. •^>' • 

it Will be xeiiifembeted tfeit, durfng this early 
period^ the respeetiVe ri^ts of kings, and of their 
barons br tenants in capite, were very ill de^ed/ 
and that ihis was''tties6mte df fr^uent dis^ttteff iii 
ctery part of Europe. Dofihg peace, %h«i thei 
barani Wfcm dispersed,' they xjotild only escape iha 
capricioos injustice of their sbvereign by' Sight ^^ 
unless tfatty possessed sudi a <!fegree of pefweif^^ 
conferred a mtschlerbtis^ indqpiehdene^, ^d' th9 
means of tesbtixig the jiut claims <^ the ci*dMn. 
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Paring war they formed a sort of volunteer army^^ 
had constant c^yportunities of consulting oo t&e 
stibject of . their comoion interests j and often ren- 
dered abortive the best concerted «iteiprisesy in 
cases where those interesU it^it have been cornr 
promised by success^ Now the independence of 
Wales> as afRxding a place of refu^ to fugitives 
from. prtHtrary power; as pfiering inmost impreg- 
naUe positions for their fortified castles i as abound- 
k^ with a tenantry mured to predatory expeditions, 
and ready to take arms at the first summoiisj wa& 
of the utmost importance to the whole body of 
Norman barons, and particularly to those who had 
been able to extort by force, or to obtain by matri- 
monial alliances with the native princes, a perma- 
nent settlement in the country. These last were 
among the most powerful of our nobility; and the 
successes of the first adventurers in Ireland^ under 
StrongboWi afford a curious example of the power 
wluch they were capable of deriving firom their 
Welsh va8sals4 It is therefore evident that eveiy 
attempt at the subjugation of Wales on the part 
of the crown, was sure to be thwarted and opposed 
as much as possible by the officers of the royal 
army, aU of whom were personally interested in 
rendering such expeditions abortive. 
On the other hand^ our monarchy were by no 
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mesm inattentive to their own interests; tntt 601*^ 
plowed all the engines of terror and of flatteiy to 
procure and preserve a predominant interest in the 
priiicipalify. When their arms were sucoessfoli 
they never &iled to exact from tlie Welsh a num- 
ber of hostages^ usually chosen from the noUest 
youths of the country^ on whoxn th^ revenged 
with remorseless sev^ty every insurrection of thei^ 
kindred 5 at the same time that thiey encouraged 
imd received at (heir courts with the most flattering 
dbtincticxis, all such Welsh lords as they were able 
to gain to their interest. At other times they en« 
deavoured^ by the allurements of a splendid alli- 
ance^ to gain over the priiices themselves; and 
David ap Owen and Llyweljrn ap Jorwerth had 
the honour of being married to Normian princesses. 
All these efforts of policy were successfiil wlra 
guided by able hands ; but in an age when power 
was attached rather to the person than to the autho- 
rity of the sovereign^ it was impossible that ^ither 
flattery or terror^ when employed by such kii^ as 
John or Heniy III.> should control the insubcordi- 
nation of the barons^ or curb the restless activity of 
their Welsh allies. • Accordingly the barons tri-» 
umphed over the regal authonty^ and Llywdyn the 
Great appeared to have established^ for a time^ the 
antient independence of his country. The real 
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strength and importance of Wales, however, .de* 
pended very much on the anarchy of the tune^ | 
its \ireight appeared con^icuous odj when it tamed 
the scale between •contending parties of its neigh« 
hours. It therefore Temished at fhti accession of 
Edward I.^ who succeeded t6 ah nndisputed du'one 
with thereputatioHbf eminitot^ihties. The Great 
Ch^bler, now considered ast' law, must have filllj 
satisfied the wished of the wisest bardns ^ the-taotst 
turbulent were tfred by the long duration, of xSvii 
dissensions 5 all wens dispoded to obey a sov«?eign 
who knew how to' exact obedience $ Edward had 
also a party in Wales nearly equal to that of- the 
feigning prince^ so ^at in removing that 'prince 
from the thronci and annexing the prulcipality tdt 
his own dominioris, h6 had simply the air of re^ 
voking'the grant of a royal fief; in consequence' 'df 
the ccoitnmacy of a rebellious vassal. ' ^. 

JXinng the long course of political intngne which 
was ultimately terminated by this conquest/ it iscer^ 
tainly reasonable to suppose that a degree of inter-^ 
course, folly sufficient to account for any )exchang6 
of literary materials, must have taken place be-» 
tween the Normans and tlie Welsh,' as v^etf a^ 
between diese last arid their brethneii of Artnoricay 
who stood in the same relation a^ themselves tSidtbie^ 
sovereigns of this couhtr}^ while^ duker of Kdm 
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mandy : and the Cjmric and Breton bards^ follow* 
ing theic tespective lordJB .'to the court of a common 
soFereign, had every, opportunity of comparing the 
traditional &bles of their ancestors, and of imparting 
them to the French minstrels with whom thej 
associated. But, as there is reason to believe that 
the British lays were seldom if ever committed to 
writing,' it might be expected that different niin« 
streb would tell the same story with some varia- 
^ons ; that, . unable to retain in their memoiy the 
whole of a long narrative, they would carry off, in 
the first instance, detached adventures, which they 
'Vrould afterwards connect as. well as they were 
able J and that a system of traditional history, thus 
imperfectly preserved through the medium of a 
very loose translation, and already involved in much 
geographical and chronological confusion, would 
'dssunae the fibulous appearance which we find in 
the French narratives called romances. 

It has been necessary to follow, thus far, the 
history of the Norman minstrels, because it is 
certainly to them that we are indebted for the 
greater part of the romance histories now ex6mt, 
which were aflerwards avowedly translated by our 
English versifiers. But a very elegant and accurate 
writer has lately shown that this, though generally, 
is not universally true} and that a small number of 
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oar earliest metrical tales were^ most probably, 
first exhibited in an English dress^ and then trans- 
lated, or rather imitated^ by French minstrels. As 
Mr. Scott*s opinions always deserve attention^ it 
mxy be proper to lay before the reader a short 
oudine of the reasoning by which fliey are esta« 
biished. 

It will be remembered that, during more than 
two centuries after the arrival of the Saxons, the 
whole western coast of this island, firom the ex.*^ 
tremity of Cornwall to the river Clyde, continued 
to be occupied by the Britons, and that the con^ 
quest of Lancashire, about 670, first eflfectually 
severed the northern tribes of Cumbria and Strathr 
cijde from all intercourse with those of modera 
Wales. This northern district, comprising the> 
Boman provinces of Valentia and part of Maxima^ 
had been more thickly occupied by the armies, and 
perhaps more civilized by the arts of Rome than 
any other part .c^ Britain. It gave birth to Aneu- 
rin. Merlin, and Llywarch-Hen, the most antient 
and celebrated of the Welsh poets -, it produced 
Bede and Adomnan, the earliest of the Saxon histo- 
rians $ and continued for age3 to retain its literary 
superiority. Of its history very little is known, — ^ 
excsift that, being defended by the strong posts of ^ 
Ouohartoii and Stirling, ai^d in part by the celer "^'^ 
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bnitedbanier against' the Picts, still known by the 
name of the Catiail^ or wax-dyke, the small kii^* 
dom of Strathdyde maintained its independenee^ 
during several ^entnries^ against the Saxons of 
Northumbrian as well as against the separate eS6rt$ 
ef the Scoltth and Pictish soyereigns. But when 
these kingdoms became tmited in the person of 
Kemieth^ about the year 843> it is probable that 
these Britons, though for a short time protected by 
Athelstan, became permanently tributary to Scot- 
Sand 5 stiU, however^ retaining their languid and 
MABBecs, and even their nominal sovereigns, — the 
last of whom, Ewen the Bald, attended Mai* 
oolm tl. in 1018 to the battle of Carrum, against 
the Northumbrians. Hie British kingdom or prin* 
dpality of Cumberland, compriskig the present 
shires of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and part of 
Lancashire, had been previously ceded to Scodandj 
as a sort of fief, lAxmt the midcDe of the tenth cen- 
tury ; and in ^ beginning of the twelfth the 
euldom of Nordiumberland, of nearly the same 
extent as the present county, came by marriage to 
David eaii of Cumberland^ youngest son of Mal- 
€olm«in., who thus united to the territories of thei 
Picts and Scots nearly all those which had h^n 
possess^ by die Angles d^'Be^B^ia, and bj^be 
Briitons of dkimfana and Sttatl^lyde. 
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"We opLiast add thgt many Norman ibarons> d'tsn 
gusted.by the conduct of William the Conqueror^ 
retired: tp the coutt of Malcolm^ wh^rethey vKere 
Uberally entertained $ th^t bis ckxis were twice (in 
10Q^_ and JO97). assisted by Anglo-Norman armies 
in their contest with the uaorper, Donald Bane ^ 
and, that at the batUe of the Standard most of 
D^id*^ men at arms are ei^pressly stated to have 
be^ Normans. Scotland therefore^ in the eleventh 
apd twelfth centuries^ contained a still greater vsc- 
pety of inhabitants than England ; but the several 
nation^ were placed, in the two, countries, under 
very ditferent cirumstances. 

in Englandj the .possession of the soil bad been 
wrested from the. natives by the Sax^Mi^i . after a 
very long and bloody litruggle, . maintained on. both 
sides with inveterate aninoosity y and it is remarkr 
able that, in consequence of the violent.and into- 
Ifrapt characteir of A^stii;i> the ^iposUe . of tbft 
Saxony, their conversion to Christianity bad hh 
^med,, instead of . spftening; the rancour of tfeie 
^yal nations^ After the Norman qaaiqpi^t, the 
Sas^ons long ceased to have a political existence ; 
being, parcelled. out in niinute subdivisigns^^with 
\s pf pommunic^ting with each otheri and 
ly subservient, to tliisir respective nias%s. In 
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t^ing frequently totmected b^ such alliances as are 
compatible with a savage state of society^ and eor 
g^ii^ as fiiends in a long succession of predatoiy 
wars i^inst the Romans^ the Britons, and the 
Saxcms,, weHEf finally amalgamated^ after a ih<Mrt 
contest for the sover^gnty, by Kenneth, who had 
pretensions to the ctown <lf both nations ; afker^ 
which their joint forces successively overpowered 
the hosdle tribes of Britons and Saxons within their 
reach-. Neither religious differences ncnr mortify- 
ing political distinctions* appear to have prevailod 
ftfooi]^ the people thus connected by tifeir obedi- 
fence to a common sovereign. It is probable, in« 
A^edy that thcfy long contiiKued to use their distinct 
llnngnygftaj and to retain their appropriate laws and 

* There is, in the curious old law book called ** Regiam 
Majestatem,** a law called « de Cro," (lib. iv. c. 36.) regu- 
bdfig the assyihment to be paid by a homicide, according 
to the rank of l^e person slain. Skene says that these laws 
are 'Consuetudinary i that be has seen them written GiUUee 
0n French f), and that they are entitled Leges inter BretUt ee 
^cotos. TThey contain many Celtic or British terms, and so 
do various old charters^ rejecting Cumberland and Dum- 
fries-shire. This insertion of British customs in feudal in- 
vestitures strongly argues a mixture of the people. With 
respect to religion, which the Picts received from the Scots 
or Irisft^ the utmost harmoiiy seems to have prevailed iMun 
iJie northern fronttor. 
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cdstoms i but that this was chieily owing to their 
goographical boundaries^ and to the paucity of their 
wants/ which pteveaied z freqaent intercourse: 
Hiey were separated by their general barbaristai; 
not by their reciprocal animositjr. When^ there-* 
fore, these impediments were in a great measure 
removed by Malcdin III., who transferred idie seat 
of government from the Scotish to the Saxon part 
of his dominions, a language, in which the Saxoti] 
more or less modified by an admixture of the 
British, and perhaps of the French, wias predoitii* 
nant, coifld not £Eiil of being fom(ied'$ and ft wael 
likely to acquire a certain degree of perfection much 
sooner than the English of the south, which' was 
gradually developed under fkr lest aui^icio^ dl^ 
cumstances. 

Hiis priority of the northern to the southeru 
English dialect is proved by a passage of Robert d9 
Btunne, which had been hitherto misunderstood, 
and which Mr. Scott has happily elucidated by oxr 
hibiting, in the romance of Sir Tristram, composed 
by Thomas of Erceldoun, a specimen of the quamt 
stanza and elaborate and artificial style attributed by 
the historian to. that poet and to his countryman 
Kendal. He has also shown, by a reference to 
antient charters, that the Scotish minstrels of this 
eafly period enjoyed all the privtl^^es and distlacM 
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tioQS possessed by the Nonnan troavBun, whom 
they nearly rivalled in the arfei <fi. narration^ and 
over whom tfaef ^msessed one manifest advantage 
is^bdr familiar acquaintance with the usual scenes 
of chivalry. Cariisle^ as we learn from Froissart> 
was the Carduel of rcmiance^ the favourite seat of 
Arthur $ and between that place and Penryth is his 
** round table/' which^ like his *' seat** and his 
** oven^'* still records his memory, fiamborough 
Castle^ as we kam fh>m Knighton^ was the *' chas* 
td orgueiUeux,*' and Berwick the " chateau de la 
joyeuse garde^*' the £ivourite habitation of Sir 
Launcelot. £ttrick-fbre8t» the Sylva Caledonia 
beloved by Merlin^ whose remains are supposed to 
have been buried at Drunmielziar^ was included in 
the territories of Urien and Yvirain. GaUoway, 
according to Mr. Whitaker^ was the patrimony of 
the celebrated Gawain. At Stowe^ in the vale of the 
Gala (the Wedale^ or vallis sanctusof Nennius)^ 
a few miles above Melros> was the church of St; 
Mary's, where Arthur, as the British historian 
assures us, deposited a piece of the true cross \ and 
at Meigle in Angus, between Coupar and Forfar, 
tradition still points out the tomb of *' Dame Ga- 
nore,** the beautiful Gruenever. The Scotish min- 
strels, therefore, thus surrounded by the memorials. 
of iifpnance, and having eank access to the tradi^ 
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ticmaiy tales of Stiathclyde and Cumbria*^ vere 
likely to he considered as the most authentic d^>6- 
■itaries &f those narratives $ and accordingly Hiomas 
of £rceld0un is cited in this character by a French 
minstrel> cf whose life of SJr Tristram t;wo valtiable 
MS. fragnients are .preserved in Mr. Deuce's very 
curious library. Another llionias^ of perhaps the 
same^ is in like manner qupted^ as the best autho* 
nty for the narrative, in a French metrical history 
of " King Horn |" a romaojce of which the scenery 
and names are evidetitly Northumbrian: and the 
adventures of ** Wade,** twice noticed by Chaucerji 
must evidently be referred to the same country, be- 
cause the castle of the hero stood near the 'Roman 
-wall, which he^is said to liave surmounted. Be- 
sides these, the fragments of ''^ Sir Gawain** and ot 
*' Sir Galaron^*' published by Mr. Pinkerton, have 
alii the marks of original composition, and are with 
great probabili^ assigned by Mr. Scott to the thir* 
teenth century j a very early period certainly, but 
which is justified by the internal evidence of style,-— 

.* Tlie intercourse between the Cymric and Saxon tribes 
was no less likely to affect the music than the poetry of the 
latter ; and Mr. Scott has, with great appearance of proba- 
bility, attributed to this circumstance the analogy between 
tlie Northumbrian and Welsh modes of singing, r^Aarked 
By Giraldus C^mbrensisiUL 
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an eyideBce perfect)/ atolssible in this case^ be-^ 
cause tli6 early eminenoeof the Scotish minatrefo \i 
proved by the authcMity of Robert de Bninne^ and 
by that <^ Wyntown'^ Chronicle. 

As a farther confirmadon of this opinion^ it may 
be add^^ that while Erbeldofon^ Kendal^ and 
Hucheon^ poets of thfe ^ortfi, are cdelnrated by 
tfox early historians V while eVeiy antieM ballad 
bears testimony to'the ^xorikhee iff the #im&:^ 
•* from the North comibyj'^ and #hile tfoir MSS.^ 
abound with metric^ romances written' in: the 
northern jdialect^'we do not possess one^ anterior to 
the time of Chaucer^ which can with certainty * be 
ascribed to a poet of South-Britain. 

It is now time to close this long and desul- 
tory, and perhaps very tedious introduction. Many 
readers of the following old-wives*-tales will, pro* 

^ It is true that the Life of Alexander, the most spirited 
perhaps of our early romances, has been ascribed to Adam 
Davie, Marshall of Stratford le bow, and author of some 
metrical risions and other poems in the reign of Edward IL, 
and that Mr. Ritson and myself have adopted this supposi-> 
tion on the authorities of fiishop Tanner and Mr. Warton. 
But, having carefully perused every line of the romance, I 
am now convinced that they were mistaken. No author's 
name is mentioned in it; and its style, which nearly resem- 
bles. ^|it of Merlin, has no sort of analogy with that of 
AdSolDavie's visions, as quoted by Mr. Warton. 
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t)ably> be little solicitous to know whether the 
Dapes> the Arabians, or the Britons, supplied the 
original materials of such compositions. But the 
inquiry having given rise to much controversy 
amongst men of great learning and genius, it did 
not altogether depend upon the present writer to 
dismiss it with a veiy slight notice. It seemed to 
him, that the best way of avoiding all appearance of 
(CompetU^on with his abler predecessors was, to lay 
before his readers at large his whole stock of rnate^ 
rials ; and thi^, he hopes, will be accepted as his 
excuse for the motley character of the preceding 
pages. 
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PETRUS ALPHONSUS. 

Vtsm. die ioSkmhag short, bat a cc ora t e , amdjsk of 
tbas very carious wock I am indebted to no^ fikod 
Mr. IXKioe. 



Tbereisaoop7 of the original Latin woik en- 
titled '' Alf^ioosos de Clericali Disdplinar in the 
British Maseam ( ), bat it is very de- 

fixtive at the omL There are also two Frendi 
metrical Tersioos <^the same (MSS. Had. 527 and 
4338), the fonner wanting a leaf at the end^ and the 
latter imperfect in the middle; bat thej vary ooa« 
jgderaMy in the number and arrai^^ement of the 
stories, w^iich are general! j more amf^, and per- 
ha^ better told, than in the Latin copy. It shoold 
seem, therefore, that the French translator has 
taken some liberties in attempting to improire his 
onffoal, or that he has osed a more perfect copy 
than that which is here mentioned; hot this most 
remain a qoestioQ ^till other Latin copies shall be 
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examined, some of which may possH)ly be pre- 
served in tlie National Library at Paris. 

With respect to the French MS. of Pierre Anfors 
(who is thus named in both the Harleian MSS.)> 
which existed at St. Genpai4 des Pres> No. 1 830, 
and has been partly edited, and partly abridged, by 
Barbazan, under the title of ^^ Castolement d*uxi 
iPere i son Fils^** we must suppose; t^at ijt^was ei^6f 
Yery imperfect, pr y^ inattentively examined by 
the editor, who treats the work as anotiymous^ and 
appears to have known nothing concerning the 
author, Petrus Alphonsus, a converted Jew, who 
flourished in 1106, and was godson to Alphonsus I. 
king of Arragon. These stories are professedly 
borrowed from the Arabian fabvilists^ and consist 
^f admonitions from Salaan, or, as the author says 
he, is called in the Arabian. tongue, Lucamam, to 
his son, illustrated by examples, which are arranged 
in the following order. 

I . Story of the false friend atid of the dead calf in H 
sack. See Le Grand, fabl. 3. 155. — ^It is re-^^ 
markable that Le Grand, as well as Barbazani 
seems to have known nothing about Pfctrus Al- 
phonsus, whom he classes> under bis Frenchifi^ 
name of Pierre Anfors, amongst the Normal 
fableours.— This story xKc^rs in the Gestat Ro* 
manorum, chap. I29. 
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2. He well-known tale of the two merchants of 
Bddac (Bagdat) and of £g3rpt. See Le Gxand^ 
fabl. 3. 262. Boccace^ dajx. novi 8. Gesta Rom. 
di.170. 

3. The miide who was ashamed of his £ither^ the 
ass,' and boated of his grand&ther, who was a 
horse. 

4. The inan^ the nngrateftd serpent^ and the fox. 
Here the serpent is found tied to a tree^ and by 
the fox's cunning tied up again^ and hot put into 
a sack^ as elsewhere related. See Gest Rom. 
ch. 174. Dir. Hiim. Vitae, or Pilpay. 

6* A poet claims^ as a reward for his verses^ that the 
king should appoint him his porter^ with liberty 
to demand a p^my of every hunch-back^ another 
ci every leper> another of every one-eyed man^ 
&c; A crooked man comes to the gate^ and, 
having refused to pay the first penny, is proved 
to have all the other defects, and taxed accord- 
ingly. See Le Grand, i&bl. 3. 252. Gesta Rom. 
ch. 157. 

6. A man, in opposition to the advice of his friend^ 
goes mta a house where people were drinking 
&ad rioting. A robber takes refuge amongst 
them, and all the company are hanged. 

7. Two ' persons hear a woman sin^g, &c. — ^A 
very silly tale, and not worth notice; 

VOL. I. K 
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A. A vlne^dresi^ wsdncU his e^e while woiki^g hi 
his vineyard, in the mean tune his wife was 
occc^ed by her gallant. On die hosband's re- 
turn^ she contrives the lover's escape by Idssang 
h^r spoose on the other eye» Le Grand, §M. 4» 
156. Gest. Rom. ch. I2il. and many of the Ita- 
lian novelists. 

9. An artfid old woman conceals her daughter's 
gsdlant from the husband^ by spreading a sheet 
before lus eyes in such a manner as to griva the 
lover an opportunity of escaping, Le Grand^ 
fabl. 4. 160. Gesta Rom. ch; 122. &c. ^c. 

ID. A neaiiy similar story^ in which the mother 
puts "a sword into the hands of the gallant, and 
persuades the husband, when he returns, that the 
young man had taken refuge fi-om the punmit of 
three assassins. Le Grand, ihbl. 4. 160. &c. &c. 

11. A king re^res his mkxstrel to tdl hhn a long^ 
story that ^1 lull htm to sleep. The minstrel 
begins a tale concerning a countryman who had 
to cross a ferry with 60O sheep by two at a time^ 
and then &lls asleep in the midst of his stoiy • 
Ihs king wakens him f but the mitistrel requests 
that the countrymmi may be allowed to feny 
over the sheep before he resumes his narradve. 
Le Grand, fabl. 1. 210. and m Don Quixote. 

12. Strats^em<tf anoldwomsi m&vottrefayeuag 
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gsilhiit. Sliepersua^J^inistiiess^lfebpbadre^ 
jectod his tiddr^9«l>tba(t her little d<$ urasfpr- 

r itiei^ jEi WQauai^ andjBO traosfbnne^ in coiue* 
qtieoee.of hercrudfy tp her loven The MSS. 

- taugr much i0 this stoiy» Le Gran^^ fibJL 3i 459* 
Gest. Rom. ch. 28. 

Jb3. A woman, sbot up.in a tower by a jealeos hus- 

• hatid,. throws n ^tone into a welU The. man, 
supposhig: that his wife had drowned herse)f> 
liins to hec irelie£' She e9capea in tb^ mean 
dincf, and contrives in her turn to shut hUn into 

. the.tower. See the Seren/Wise lifj^te^. Boc* 
caoe,: ddy 7. noir* 4. Le Gimd^ &bl.3. 143. 
M^iere, Geotge Danduu 
14^ B3rthe stratagem of an old woman, a man re- 
.G^ers a sum of money which h^ had Ipft in the 
hands of a tj^checous friend, who refused to 

. restore, it. A p^son ia instn^cted to proa^ 
lome strong^igilt trunks I tp fiil them with stories ; 
ttidto offer to deposit the pretended treasure in 
the hands of the d^frauder. While this negotia- 
tion is going on, the claimant is sent to repeat 
his demandj which the &lsei ^end qo^r complies 
with, lest any si^picipn :^hould &U on his^ ho- 
iiesty in the presence of the ne\y 4.upe« JL>e 
Gsdnd^ &bl. 3. 382, Gest^ ;aom. ch^ jLI^* 3oc- 
cace> day 8. nov. 10. Arab» N. Ejit ... 
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15. A iimm deposits 10 casks of oil in the house of 
a x]teighbdar> i^trhokn he afterwards accuses of 
having stolen a part of it. Bf the sagacity nf a 
phflo0opher> who causes the dregs of the oil to 
be exaouned, the- knavery ci the accuser is dis- 
covered. Le Grand, ^bL 3. I9. 

16. A man loses a purse of gold, containing a 
golden serpent with eyes i}£ hyacinth } and en- 
deavours to defraud a pooir man who had found it 
of the promised reward, by asserting that the 
purse conlmned two serpients, icci The dilute 
being referred to a philosopAier, the purse is ad- 
judged to the finder. Le Grand, £d>l. 3. 24^ } 

17. A countryman advises some travellers respect- 
ing the road, &c. &c. 

18. Two citizens and a countryman,* travelltng to 
Mecca, are reduced to a single loaf. It is agreed 
that he who dreams the best dream shall eat it* 
The countryman disappoints the intended frand 
of his companions, and gets the loaf. Le Grand, 
fab. 2. 328. Gest. Rom. ch.' 106. also in p. 51 
of the '^ Historia Jeschuae Naaareni,*' a blasphe^* 
mous life of J. C, of Jewish invention. 

Ij^. Story of some cloth-cutters, and of the appren- 
tice Bedwi, who procures his piaster a beadng 
for defrauding bun of his hbnesy. Le Gra^d^ 
febl.3. 420. ^ • . 



'20* Two minstrels bdng at a royal . feast^ one of 

them places all his bones on the plate of his com- 

. panion, and complains to the king that he had 

' eaten all the meat which belonged to them. The 

. other retorts^ by asserting that the first had de- 

vonred meat, bones, and all. See Gladwin's 

. Moonshee« Le^rand, £ibl. 3. 95. 

91. Stoiy of the countryman and of the bird who 

promised him three things for his liberty. This 

is Le Grand's " Laide rOiselet/: 3. 430. Wa/s 

'' Lay of the little Bird.'* Lydgatc's "The Chprle 

and the Bird." 

22. Sto]7 of the wdf, the countryman, and the fox. 
The wolf is left in a well> looking after a sup- 
pose cheese made by the mocxCs image on the 
water. — ^Imitated by La Fontaine in hi^ fables. 

23. A thief breaks his neck by catching at a ray of 
. the moasx. In the Directorium Humans Vits, 

]« e. Ae Latin version from the Hebrew of Pil- 

pay, Le Grand, £ibl. 3. 288.. Gesta Rom. 

ch. 136. 

.24. A man desires his servant to shut the door. 

The servant, who is a very idle fellow, affirms 

. that it is shut. In the morning, being ordered to 

. open it, he says that, having foreseen this wish, 

he had neglected to. shv^t it. The master ,xiow 

perceives his laziness, .and orders him, the sun 
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beidg nsea, to gel i^ mid go to hU work. Re 
ndw dsks for Tictnals, and^ bdng dsked If hb was 
dccustotned to eat dmii^tlie a^^ i^dkg^ '' If 
it be nighty 8n£fer me to sleep.'* Another time 
his agister orders him to rise in the night to dis- 
cbrer -whether it n^lid. He calls the 4c^j Who 
lay at the door^ ffisd> finding its fhet dry^ |^- 
nounces that the weather isfair. Being asked if 
tiie fire was extinguished^ he calls the cat, ^d, 
finding her cold, answers ih the affirmative.— 
Stoiy QO in Gladwin's Moonshee. In Mel^dri 
^ Jocor. centur. 2. 210. 

^5. lliesame servant, Who is a negro named IVfa^i 
muhdus, relates to his master a carioiifi story 
^ihibiting a cHmax of calanuties. See'it in Le 
Grand, fabl. 4.119. 

26. Account of Socrates, whb retired frbm the 
world and lived in a tub, the back of which he 
iuhied to the wind and raih, «Uid the front to 
the sbn. Some hun^i^ come by aiid lat^h at 
him while he is lousing himself. He ssfs to 
tkem, as^^y stand between him and the sun, 
" What ye cannot give do not tike away." — 
They insult hitia ^in, and endeat^ur to ^move 
his habitation) but, not being able to effect it, de- 
sir^ him to rebiove his Vile carcase, thaihe might 
ti6t 6fibnd the king, who was <ioming that way to 
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hunt He tells them th^t '^ their 1^^ Is not his 
lord, but rather the servant of his servapt *' The 
king converses with him, and he explains his 

Tbese^ureallthat the liatin copy contains. The. 
following are sullied from the French. 
27 » A thief breaks into a house, and, ^ding more 
treasure than he can cany away, picks out the 
best part. He forgets himself, and remains till 
ds^-break, when he is secured by the people of 
the house. 

28. Story of Abraham entertaining the angels. 

29. A philosopher finds a tomb inscribed '^ As I am, 
you shall be, &c." 

30. A woman, in the absence of her husband, sends 
for her gallant, and, wishing to bathe with him (a 
sort of prelude in antient times to amorous dalli- 
ance), borrows her neighbour's bathing-tub. See 
Le Grand, i^bl. 3. 455. 

31. A merchant goes on a visit to his brother, who 
is steward to a certain king. The monarch re- 
ceives the merchant with great politeness, and 
ofiershim a considerable farm 3 which he refuses, 
on finding that the king was in the habit of 
spending all his revenues in time of peace, and, 
consequently, in case of war, could only defend 
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himself by levying heavy contnbutions on his 
' subjects. 

Besides the foregcnng^ there are several tales from 
Alphonsus^ collected together at the end of the ear- 
liest collection of the iBsopian fiibles now extant. 
It is the work translated by Caxton^ is in Latiu^ and 
without date. 



No. 11. 



MARIE*S LAYS. 

A LATB critic (Mr. Ritson) has denied the Armo- 
dcan origin of these lays ; but it is quite needless to 
discuss his opinions concerning a work which he 
had manifestly neglected to read^ or was unable to 
understand. It will be shorter and less tiresome to 
lay before the reader an abstract of the whole col- 
lection^ which is in many respects interesting, be- 
cause it was certainly written in this country j was 
never printed ; and is known to exist only in one 
manuscript, viz. Harl. MSS. No. 978. 

The lays are twelve in number, and are arranged 
in the following order : 1. Guigemar ; 2. £quitan ; 
3. Lai le Freisne j 4. Bisclaveret 5 5. Lanvalj 6. Les 
deux Amans'; 7, Ywonecj 8. Laustic 5 9. Milun ; 
10. Chaitivel^ 11. Chevrefoil^ and 12. Eliduc. 

About. 56 lines at tlie beginnhig of the work are 
intended as a general prologue, and 26 more form 
the introduction to the first lay. This prefatory 
matter is written in a style of considerable obscu- 
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rity, which was perhaps intentional^ because the 
author defends it by the example of the antients, 
and quotes Priscian as her authority. But the doc- 
trine which she means to inculcate is^ that those 
who possess talents are bound to employ them, and 
that study is always good, as a preservative from 
vice and from af&iction. She tells us that she had 
therefore formed a plan of translating, from Latin 
into rbmande, soine gbddMstory j but found that her 
project had been anticipated by others. Sbelhen 
thought of the numerous lays which she>kdd heard, 
4md had carefully treasured in Her memory, :These, 
ahe was sure, niust be ne^td the genei^it3Ft)£ her 
i^eaders; and in this con^^nce she offers to the 
king (probably our Henry III.) the fhxits of her 
labours. After complaining that she has met with 
envy and persecution where she deserved praise, 
she declares her intention to persevj^e^ and to r&* 
late, as briefly as possible, such stories as she knows 
io be true, and to have beeajbrmed into lays by the 
Britons, 

Les conte^ ke jeo sal verrais, 
Dunt li Bretun onifait les lais 
Vus conterai asez briefinent, fire. 

No. 1, Guigeraar. 
This hy^ consisting of 942 lines^ having been faith-^ 
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fyiyandjsedbyLe Grand, aiidbeflnti6% 
lafeed fay Mr* Way^ XDfoim sw farther notice in tfail 



No. 2. Equitan, 282 lines.. 
£qfttten Was a pcince of Bietagne, wb) wu lo- 
fwasiooately attached to the amnsements of cfa^ 
v^liy, diat he^'cared nmther for faosiness nor fid* 
lantcy; Nothii^ but the neoassity of heading hiB^ 
ttooips cooid withdraw him ftom the pleasmes of 
hunting and hawking; and die whole bnaaeflii of 
the state was iniin^ed by his steward^ a man ef 
equal loyalty and experience* Unfortunately dns 
steward had married a beantlfbl wife* The prince 
beard her mnch praised ; admitted that these praises 
were deserved | and insensibly b^ah to think his 
Jiuntii^ and hawking most i^reeable When it coo* 
ducted him, at the end of the day, to his stewaid*s 
castle, wh^e he had a natural c^portunity of seeiag 
andcoDvernng with the lovely hostess. £qaitati 
was overcome by his passion almost before he was 
conscious of being in love: he began byreflectiiig 
-with shame and remorse on the baseness of the part 
wliieh he was preparing to act, and ended, as usual, 
hj determining not to endure the misery of priva- 
-tion and disappointmrnt, if he could succeed in 
seducing the wife of his friend. Having demised, 
in the course of a sleepless night, as mai!iy argu- 
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ments as were necessary to satisfy his own more-^ 
lity^ and formed a plan for securing a long inter* 
view with his mistress^ he set off for the. chace i 
returned afber a ^ort time tinder pretence of a 
sudden indisp«sition 5 and^ retiring to his teed, sent 
to request a visit from the lady, who perhaps wat 
not much surprised at receiving from the inv^id a 
very long and eloquent declaration of his passioik 
To this she replied, in the first instance, by very 
proper expostulations ; but when at length the ena- 
tnoured Equitan assured her, with the utmost 
scdemnity, that, if her husband were out of the way^ 
he would gladly make her the partner of his throne> 
she suddenly gave way to the splendid offer, and 
fwoposed, with his assistance, to destroy the steward 
so attfiiUy that neither actor in the plot should in- 
cur the slightest suspicion. Equitan, far from being 
startled by this atrocious prc^^tion^ readily assured 
her of his concurrence, and she continued thus- :. 
^ Return, sir, for the present, to your court j 
then come to pursue your diversion in this forest^ 
and again take up your abode under our roof. Yoa 
must once more pretend to be indisposed 5 caus^ 
yourself to be blooded \ and on the third day order 
a bath, and invite my husband to bathe and after- 
wards to dine with you. I will takecare to prepare 
the bathing-tubs. That which I destine for him 
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idudl be filled with boiling iK^ter^ so tdiat he will b& 
instantly scalded to death 5 after which you will cBJl 
in .yonr attendants and his, and explain to them that 
your a£fectionate steward had suddenly expired in 
the act of bathingJ" The prince readily consented 
to take his part in this diabolical plot^ and, at the 
end of thr^ months, every thing was arrionged for 
its execution. The baths were actually filled and 
phiced before the respective beds 3 but the steward, 
who had risen early in the moniing, for some pur-^ 
pose of business or amusement, happening to stay 
rather beyond the appointed time, the two lovers 
had met during his absence, and, forgetting that 
their guilty project was fiot yet' accomplished, had 
proceeded to satisfy tfaMr mutual passion. A miud 
was stationed at the dodr, near which stood the fatal 
bath ; but the husband returning with precipitatiodi 
sviddenly forced open the door, m spite of her feeble 
opposition, and discovered his wife in the armr of 
Equitan. The prince, under the first impulse gC 
surprise and remorse, started from the bed at the 
appearance of his steward, and, heedlessly plunging 
fatb the boiling bath, was instantly suffocated or 
sdslld^ to death. The husband, almost at the same 
Jnstant, seized on the guilty, partner of his bed, and 
threw her headlong afler h^r paramour. Thus 
were the wicked punished by the means which they 
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bft) dervjsod fcr the destrocdoa of ^idottier^ tod 
loch is die substance of the lay which was eoeii^ 
foied by the Bretdtu under the name of Equitao^ 

Ka. 3. Lai le F'reisne^ 528 lines. 

llis ky was translated into English by some mf-^ 
known but nearly contemporary writer; and this 
tersion, which still exists in the Auchinleck MS.^ 
having been kindly communicSated to me by my 
jEriend Mr. Walter Scott, it will be found among 
the miscellaneoils romances of the present col-* 
Iection< 

No. 4. Bisdayeret, 318 lines* 

Our auti]^ informs us thdjt this is the Bcetod 
liafne §ot an^animKl which the Normapos call Gar^ 
nralfi and $d4sjtbat£3rmi^lyn»ea» were, fi^ueed^ 
IKi^taiOjrptiQsed mXo thi^ bjESast^ and duripg socb 
times were the most ferodLoos and destfuctive of the 
inhabitants q{ the forest*. She then proceeds td 
^a^tpry- 

* 

* It 8!eeni^ tj^t this supxefrstijion still remati^s m IS^re^aff^^ 
** Dans I'opinion d^ Bretons, ces mlpies. hosun^s se.teve^ 
tent, pendant la nuit, de peaux de loups, et en prennen^ 
qudquefois la formef, pour se ttouver a des assemble oUlI^ 
di^on est suppose pr^der. Ce que l*on dit id des d^gnis^* 
aoMDts et des coucseaooctunies deces ^itandw komanedouftf 
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There lived formerly in firetagne a barofi who 
l¥as comely ia his person, wise, courteoos, adored 
by his neigfabonrs, much beloved by his sovereign, 
and married to a noble and beautiful lady, ^fbr 
whom he felt the warmest affection, which she «p* 
peated to return with equal sincerity. But she had 
observed tfa^ her husband was regularly absent 
during three days in the week, and, suspecting that 
ibi&ce must be something mysterious in this periodi- 
cal disappearance, resolved, if possible, to extort the 
secrete She redoubled her exptessions of tender^* 
ness > bitterly lamented her frequent intervals of 
widowed solitude > and, affecting to be persuaded 
ihat he bestQwed on a mistress the many hours of 

«epaiation from his wtfe, earnestly conjured him to 

I 

doni tcspHe n*€si pas mcone entierianen^ Memte dam tandemne 
^rmorique, nous rapelie ce que lliistoire rapporte dts ly€at^ 
trqphes d*Irl^de>-«t ce qu* Herodote dit dtt Neures, (Ori- 
gines Gaulpises par La Tour -d'Auvergne Corret. cap. 2.) 
Mr. Walker, in bis historical memoirs of the Irish bards, 
qumes the following Unes from a poem descriptive of the 
iDimien of tl(e Irish : 

: < ' Tho next vStcsBgeLStorjr which his iSai9 
) R^CAiv*d^ Ti^' pf eom^ V^^ .'^^^ bears^ 
Whp Qfkc,e were men of worth and fame^ 
But, by enchaijitment, brutes became ; 
And would, if tales' sin^truth, obtain 
' irheir'fortner hiuii&n shaj^e a|{ain^ 
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calm her ij^rehen^ons by the cUsdosure of the 
truth. The good baron warmly conjured her in his 
turn to desist from an inquiry which would only 
lead to their permanent separation^ and to the (ex- 
tinction of all her fondness; but her tears and 
blandishments prevailed^ and he confessed thati 
during half the week^ he became a Bisclaveret. 
The lady, though she felt a secret horror at finding 
herself the wife of a wolf^ dissembled her disgust^ 
and pursued her inquiry. Were his clothes also 
transformed ? or was he naked at the time of his 
transformation ? The baron answered, that he was 
naked. Where then did he k^ve his dress ? To 
this question he endeavoured to atoid giving an an* 
swier, declaring that> should this secret be disco* 
vered, he would be condemned to wear his brute 
form through life v and observing that^ if she loved 
him; she could have no wish to learn that of whidb 
the knowledge would be useless to her, while its 
disclosure would be fetal to him. But obstinacy is 
always an over-match for rational argument. The 
wife still insisted 5 and the good-natured husband 
ultimately tc^d that, ^' by the side of an old chapel, 
situated on the rodd to the thickest part of the 
forest, was a bush which over-hung and c6ncealed 
an excavated stone, m which he constantly depo- 
sited his garments.'* Ijie wife, being now distress 



of the boon's fate, quickly fonqed her decuion; 
She sent for a gallant, whose love she had hitherto 
rejected ; offered him immediate possession of her 
person ^ taught him the means of Confirming her 
husband's metamorphosis ) and, wh^n die baron*s 
fi*iends had finally renounced all hopes of his re- 
tumy married her new favourite, and conveyed to 
him a large inheritance, the fruit of their joint 
treachery; tn about a year the king went to 
hunt in the forest, and, af^er a chace which lasted 
the whole day, had nearly run down the unfor- 
tunate Bisclaveret 3 when the ^persecuted animal 
ruslung from the thicket, and running straight up 
to the king, seized his stirrup with his fore-paw, 
began to lick his feet, and witli the most piteous 
whihings to implore his protection. The king was, 
at first, dreadfully frightened; but his fear soon 
gave way topify and admiration. He called his 
attendants fo'witne^ the miracle 3 ordered the dogs 
to be whipped off; solemnly took the brute under 
his- royal protection; and returned to his palace, 
closely fi>llbwed by his savage attendant. Bisclaveret 
aoofk became an universal fiivourite 5 he was fed with 
the greatest care, slept in the royal apartments, and; 
though indefatigable in his attentions to the king 
iiismteter, returned with gratitude the caresses of 
the courtiers^ who admired and esteemed, without 

VOL. I. L 
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Qnvy{Qg> hi9 si^rior intelligence tnd aocompitsfc* 
IQC^nts. . At length die lung having thought fit t» 
8ni)timon a plenar courts his barons flocked from all 
quarters to the festival, and, among the rest, the 
husband df the ^se lady, N^ one had thought of 
pa3ring the least attention tsr Bisclavetet, tirhd^ 
gentleness was even more remarkable than hi9^ 
sagacity : but no sooner did the kn^ht make hi$ 
appearance than the animal attacked him with th» 
greatest fury, and was scarcdy prevented, even hf 
the interposition of the king him^lf, from tearinjg 
him to pieces. Tbe same £fcene occurred a seooiid 
time, ahd occasioned infinite surprise; for dl agteei 
that Bisclaveret must have had good reasons fbr hif 
conduct, though it was not easy ta cocgectuze what 
injury he had received. Not long after this jdia 
king Went to hunt in the forest where the uiimal 
had been fouled ; and the wicked wife, as lady of 
the manor, having sent befi}re her a magnifiofsnt 
present, set forth to p^ her court tQ her 8oyerei||n^ 
Bisdavei^t saw her appiDach, flew v^pon her,. 9b4 
instantly tore'her nose from her fiK^e. This ac| of 
discourtesy to a lady excited umversal indignation^ 
«yen the king himself took part against his fil- 
vdurite, who would have been punished with in* 
s^t death, but for the intetferenee qi an je^^ 
couns^orr '^ This lady, m," said he to the kin^ 
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'^was tibjs ^Hfe of that knight iidiom 3rGa so 
derlj lowed, and whose nnaccountable disappearance' 
jpoa have so loi^ regretted. The baron whom Bis"** 
daveret first assaolted is her present husband. Your 
fivooiite ammal> t^hose gentleness and sagacitj- 
i^pear tiearly human> becomes ferocious ooly on 
the appearance of these two. Hiere is oertainlj 
some mys ter y in thb, which the lady^ if imprisoned 
and interrogated^ could probably discover. Britany* 
b the country of wonders— 

Mainte merveille.aviyn veu 
Qui en Bretaigne est avenu.** 

In compfiance with this advice the lady was put in 
dose confinement^ the whole secret extorted^ and 
the clotlies df tiisdaveitet duly restored. But when 
iMef w«n9( brdc^t be^bi:^ hiiA the Bnimal^s^peaiied 
HeTidtMf fbaOk with listles^ness and inaftentiod ji 
iMd itokln^ kad agak recourse to his sapieiit oocm* 
sMfflTi bjf ^rtidiseadtreeth^ were transferred to the 
119^ bM-dbMBfitbclr^ wheflre Bisclafveret was left, 
ilMielteKl ititesssb^ to effect, if l^sible^ hismeta-^ 
Mlpbbslii Ilk chie time the king, attended by two^ 
^'hH^lSeafms^, repaired to the chamber, and fiiftnd 
Ae4cS!^t:> lOhhis mtur^ form, asleep <m the royal 
btfii )^ itisite^ immediately embraced Uttt with 
iW^MMM tfSlcliofi ; resCoMd dl his estititeij added 

* 1-2 



•• 
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more f and bamshed the wicked wi&, together with* 
her paramour, from the country. It is remarkable, 
thati after her accident, jshe became very prolific, 
and bore several children, all of whom were fe-. 
males, and distinguished by the disagreeable singu* 
larity of being bom without noses. Be assured that-, 
this adventure is strictly trae, and tliat the lay of 
Bisclaveret was composed for the purpose of mak^p g , 
it known to the latest posterity, . 

No. 5, Lanval, 646 lines. 

For the substance of this lay, also, the reader is 
referred to Le Grand*s collection of fabliaux, and to 
► Mr, Way's translation. 

. No. 6. Les deux Amants, 242 lines. 

In Neustria, .now called Normandy, isasiogie 
mountain of unusual height and verdure, called th^ 
mountain ^' of the two lovers," in consequence of 
an adventure to which it gave rise, and of which 
the Bretons have formed a lay. Close to it are the- 
remains of a city, now reduced to a few houses, bot 
fermeiiy opulent, founded by the king of the 
Fistreins, w^ience it wa» called Depistreins, and the 
neighbouring, valley Val de Pistre. This king he4 
an only daughter, whQn(i he loved with such ten- 
derness that be could not bear to be separated from 
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Ker. With d view to check the parsuits of the 
lovers, whom her beauty and accomplishments at- 
tracted, he published a decree, that her hand should 
^Clever be granted but to a sukor who should be able 
"to carry her, without resting, from the bottom to 
'the top of the adjoining mountain. Many at- 
"tempted the enterprise, for presumption is com- 
XQon 5 none achieved it, because its executioti was 
Ijarely 'possible. The suitors disappeared, one by 
<me, and the beautiful princess Seemed dpomed to 
eternal celibacy. There was one youth, the son of 
a neighbouring baron, who was a favourite with the 
Sing and with the whole court, and whose assi- 
duities, which were dictated by an unconcjuerable * 
and sincere passion, ultimately gained the lady's 
warmest affections. His discretion was such, that 
their mutual affection was long a secret to' all the 
Wor^d : but thiil 'discretion became, at length, almost 
Intolerable 3 and the youth, hopeless of fulfilling the 
condition which alone could obtain the hand of his 
mistress, eam^stiy conjured her to fly witii him 
from her father's court. To this, however, she 
would not consent ; but suggested a mode of ac- 
complishing their wishes more compatible with her 
filial piety. " I have," said she, *^' a rich aunt who 
resides and ha» studied during thirty years at Sa- 
lerno. In that celebrated school she has. so com- 
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pletely acquired the art of medicine ; bas Jearoedl 
9o rasny salves Bnd dnjg!& ', has so ttxxdied kerbs sai 
foots, that $he will be enabled to compose iar 70a 
^i^ctuaries ^nd drinks capable of coramimicatiDg te 
you ^e degree of vigour necessary for the acpom^ 
plishment of the trial prescribed by my &ther*s la^r. 
To her you shall bear a letter from me^ and at your 
Tetum you shall demand me from the kl^g on the 
terms to which he has himself assented." The 
lover thanked her j went home; provided the ne-> 
cresfiary assortment of rich clothes^ and other mer« 
chandize^ of palfreys^ beasts of burthen, and atten- 
4ants, and set off for Salemp. His mission wji& 
perfectly success&d. The good aunt*s electuaries 
rendered him much more athletic than before 5 and 
he brought with him, in a small vial, an elixir 
capaUe of instantly restoring the strength at the 
mcmient of complete exhaustion. He therefore 
returned full of confidence, and claimed the trial j 
which was granted. The king, having sununpne4 
all his. principal vassals to behold the ceremoziy> 
conducted his daughter into the great plain, oi^ the 
banks loi the Seme, and found the youth alreadjr 
stationed at the foot ^ the mountmn. The lovely 
princess had scarcely .tasted food since the departure 
ofherlovjerj she would gladly haigq; ^^rasted bers^ 
tQ ^ Ughtxie9«of ^fpr ^puigppegfdinriinishjng 
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^is labocff. Of dothes she wore none^ excepting 
M sbift whidi closely enveloped her. Her lover 
^catching her up with one hand, and bearing the 
predoas vial in the other, appeared perfectly un« 
^conscious of the burthen, and bore her, with the 
3:apidit7 of lightning, more than half way up the 
mountain : but here the princess perceived that his 
breath began'io fail, and earnestly conjured him to 
have recounse to his medicine. He replied that he 
was still full of vigour 5 that he was too much 
within sight of the multitude below ; that their 
cries, on seeing him stop even for an instant, would 
annoy and dishearten him 3 and that, while able to 
proceed alone, he would not appeal to preternatural 
assistance. At two diirds of the height the prin- 
cess felt him totter under the weighty and again 
repeated her earnest entreaties. But he no longer 
heard or listened to her : exerting his whole re- 
mains of strength, he staggered with her to the 
top, still bearing the untasted vial in his hand, 
and dropped' dead dn the ground. His mistress, 
thinking that hei had only fainted, knelt down by 
his side, appliied the elixir to his lips, but found 
diat life had lefl him. She then dashed the vial on 
the ^ound, uttered a dreadful shriek, threw herself 
on the body,iBid instantly expired. The Idng and 
jbis attendaota^^Ujcb surprised at not seeing the 
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lovers return^ ascended the mountain, and found 
the youth fast locked in the arms of the princess. 
By command of her hther they were buried on -the 
spot in a marble cofEn, and the mountain still xe* 
tains the name of " the two lovers.'* Around their 
tomb the earth exhibits an unceasing verdure 3 and 
hither the whole country resort for the most va- 
luable herbs employed in medicine^ which owe 
their origin to the contents of the marvellous vial. 

No. 7. Ywoncc, 552 lines. 

There lived once in Britain an old knight of 
great opulence, who was lord of Caerwent, a city 
situated on the river Duglas. He bad married^ 
when hi advanced in years, a young wife of high 
birth and transcendent beauty, in hopes of begetting 
an heir to his great estates 3 but when, at the end 
of seven years, this hope was fi'ustrated, he locked 
her up in his strong castle, under the care of his 
sister, an aged widow lady . of great deyotioQ and 
asperity of temper. His own amusements were 
confined to the chace 5 those of his sister to thumb- 
ing her psalter, and chanting its contents : the 
young lady had no solace but in her tears. One 
morning in April, when the birds begin to sing the 
songs of love, the old gentleman liad risen early ^ 
and awakened his sister^ who cai^efully shut the 
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doors after Biin while he set forth for the woods, 
aod his young wife began her usual lamentations. 

'^ 8he execrated the hour when she was bom^ and 
the fiital avarice of her parents, for havii^ united 
her to an old jealous tyrant, who was afraid of his 
own shadow, and debarred her even from going to 
church. She had heard that the country round her 
prison was once £iined for adventures ; that young 
and gallant kni^ts used to meet, without censure 
9r impediment, beautifril and affectionate mis- 

. tresses. , But her lot was endless misery (for her 
^rmt was certainly immortal), unless the supreme 
Disposer of events should, by some nuracle, suspend 
thelistlessness of her present existence. She had 
scarcely finished this ejaculaticHi, when the shadow 
<{f a- large bird, which nearly intercepted all the 
li^t proceeding from the narrow window of her 
room, arrested her attention. The bird, a falcon c€ 
the l^igest size, flew into the chamber and perched 
at the foot of her bed. While she gazed on the 
£dcon it gradually assiuned the figmre of a young 
and. handsoqne knight. She s.tarted, chang^ co- 
lour, and drew a veil over.her face, but still gazed 
and listened with some fear, much astonishment, 
but toore pleasure. The knight soon broke silence. 
He.beggod her not to be alarmed ', confessed that 
us niode of .visiting was new, and rather, myst^ri-/ 
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COS; but that a&lconvasaf^deandnoblebinly 
whose figure ought not to create susjHcion. Ha 
was a neighbouring prince, who had long knowa 
and loved her^ and wished to dedicate the rp-* 
mainder of his days to her service^ if she wouM 
accept him as her loven The ladj^ gradually re^ 
moving her veil^ ingenuously told him that he was 
much handsomer, and apparmtly more amiable, than 
any man she had ever seen ; and that she should be 
happy to accept him as lover, if such a connection, 
could be legitimate, and if he believed in God. 
The prince highly approved of this scruple 5 entered 
at large into the articles of his creed; and con- 
cluded by advising that she should feign herself 
sick ', send for her chaplain ; and direct him to bring* 
the host 5 '' when," said he, " I will assume your 
appearance, and receive the sacrament in your 
stead.'* The lady was of course satisfied with tliis 
proposal ; and, when the old woman came in and 
summoned her to rise, she professed to be at the 
point of death, and entreated the immediate assist- 
ance of the chaplain. Such a request, in the ah* 
sence of her lord, could not be regularly granted e 
but a few screams and a faintmg fit removed the 
old lady's doubts, and shc; hobbled off in seafch of 
the chaplain, who immediately brought the host y 
and Muldumarec (for such was the name ef the 
4 . ■ 
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fidcon-fjriiice)^ a3rofning the appearance of bb 
mistress^ went tfanmgb the sacred ceiemonj with 
beocMning devotion. The lovers now <x)DS]deGed 
th«nselves as man and wife, and acted aocoidingljr. 
The lady's supposed iijlness enabled the prince to 
protract his visits bat at length the moment cf 
s^oration came, and the ladj expressed her wish 
for the fiequent repetiiioa of their interviews.—^ 
'^ Nothing is so easy,*' said Muldnmarec : ** when* 
ever yoa ei^reis an ardent wish to aee me,. I shall 
instantly be with yon. But beware of that old 
ivoman. She will probaUy discover our secret, and 
betn^ it to her Inrother; and I announce to yoa 
that the moment <^ discovery will be that of my 
.^th." With these words he flew i^. His 
mistress, with all her caution, was unable to con-i 
ceal entirely the complete change in her sensations. 
Her solitude, formerly so irksome, was become the 
source of her great^t delight; her perscHi, so long 
neglected, again became an object of her solici- 
tude ; and her artful and jealous husband, on his 
return from the diace, often discovered in her fea- 
tnres the traces of a voliq>tuoqs satis^urtion, of 
which his conscience tdd him that he was not the 
addier. His ina^ue suspicions were, after a time, 
pommuaicated to his sister ; .but she, who thought 
beradf Ae young lady's sole oompenion, and coiil4 
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not reproach herself with any enlivening qualities; 
was equally unable to account for her pupil's con* 
tented demeanour. At length the jealous husband 
commanded her to conceaL herself in his wife's 
apartment during his absence^ to watch indefati« 
gably^ and to report whatever she should discover. 
His orders were punctually obeyed, and the result 
was a full confirmation of all his suspicions. He 
now exerted himself in devising the means of ven- 
geance. He secretly prepared and placed before 
the fatal window a sort of trap composed of well- 
sharpened steel arrows, and, rising long before day, 
set off on his usual occupation. The old lady, afler 
carefully shutting the doors after him, returned to 
her bed to sleep till day-break; and his wif^, 
awakened at this unusual hoar, could not refrain 
firom uttering an ardent wish for the company of 
her dear Muldumarec. Her £iithful prince was 
instantly at her side ;: but he had received his death 
wound, and she found herself sprinkled with his 
blood* .Overpowered by fear and surprisei she 
could scarcely hear him say that he died for her, 
and. that his prophecy was accomplished. She 
fainted in. his arms 3 but he conjured her to pre- 
serve her life, and announcedto her that she was 
pregnant with a son, whom she must call Ywonec, 
and who Wias destined to be the avenger of both bis . 
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parents. He th^i hastily departed through an bpenr 
and unguarded wmdow. His inistiiess, though in; 
her shift, uttering a piteous scream, threw herself 
out of the same window, and pursued his flight by 
the trace of his blood, which the first beams of 
morning enabled her to distinguish. At lengtb 
she arrived at a thick wood, where she was soon 
surrounded with darkness 5 but she pursued the. 
beaten track, and emerged into a meadow ; where: 
recovering the trace of the blood, she pursued it Uy 
a large city of unexampled magnificence, which she 
entered, and proceMed to the palace. No one was 
visible in the streets. In the first apartment she 
found a knight asleep. She knew him not, and 
passed on to the next, where she fi)und a second* 
kni^t equally unknown to her. She entered the 
third room j and on a bed whichalmost dazzled her 
by the splendour of its ornaments, and which was, 
surrounded by numerous torches blazing in gold^ 
candlesticks, recognised her dear Muldumarec, and 
sunk almost lifeless with fatigue and terror by his 
side, lliough very near to his last moments, he. 
was sdll able to comfort and instruct her. He ad- 
jured her to return instantly, while she could escape 
the notice of his .objects, to whom, as their story 
was known, she would be particularly obnoxious. 
He gave, her a ring, in yirtue of which he assured; 
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ler dial stie would in fattate esc^ie the persecotiaif 
ind even the jealottsf of her Inuband. He that 
pot into her hands Im ««ofd« with difections tha£ 
a shoald never be tnoched by man till his soft 
Aonld be dabbed a kiii^ } whea it must be ddi- 
teted to him with due solemnity, near die tond> of 
Ikfsh^xit, at the moment when he shoald learn thtf 
Secret of his birth, add the ndsiearies prodnoed by ir 
lb his palrc^ts. She wdcdd then se6 the first nse It^ 
which hef boy woald pat it. The prince had noW 
nearly spent his last bteadi in the service of M^ 
he^ovtd unstress; he coidd only instrnct her by^ 
lAgAs to pdt on a magn^^ent fobe which lay nett^ 
niitfy aiki tx^ hasten her depaftore. She stagjeved^ 
through the to^m, arrived in the solftaiy fiekU^ 
heard the ^feslnt knell whidi anncninced her lovvf^i 
deftth, ami stiiik exhaosted to the gniand. Atf 
length Ae ai« i^vived her $ she ^wly rtoewed hev^ 
jonrn^> aifd i^lurned t6 her <Saistle, iHiich, by vii^ 
tu6 of h^ #irig, ^he entdred iHidi$eart)ed. Till the'' 
l^(h of hiAr soti, aiidftdnihthat time' to theccMl-' 
^j^Mt <jf KHr eiftfcadeb^ sh6 lived in silent anguMy* 
ancF ^ the pdti^t e^^ectsltiiG^ of the dsfy ctf ven- 
gfaikkie. Thtf ^(king Yix^onec, by his beaiHy and 
iMifM, i%caBed^ti9'l»^f ifiiiSd^dle loved im^ <^hii> 
fatheff I iMd Bk kJhgth ^6 bdi'eld; him^ \(rkh # 
ihrobbbjf betttt; in^^tt^ anfidsddie ^^s«f of atf 
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the spectatom with the dignity c^kn^htfaood. Tbo 
hoar of fetr^tion was now fast approodiiiig. At 
th6 feast of St Aaron, in the same year, the banxi 
was sommoiied with his-fiunily to Caerleooj where 
the festival was held with great sdemnity. In the 
oofune of their joomey they stof^ied for the ni^t 
ill a ^adoas ahbey, where they were received with 
tte greatest hospitality. The good abbot, for the 
purpose of detaining his guests doriog another day, 
ezMlnted to them the whole of the apartments, the 
docmitiory, die refectory, and the chapter-house, in 
wtich tiiey bdield a vast sepulchral monument, 
cofTeied with a stipeib pall, fringed with gold, and 
surroonded by twenty waxen tapers in golden can- 
dlesticks, while a vast silver censer, constantly 
burning, filled the air with fumes of incense. The 
guiests natmaUy inquired concerning the name and 
^ualitj of the person who reposed in that sjdendid 
tomb; and were told that he was the late king (^ 
diat country; the best, the handsomest, the wisest, 
the most courteous and liberal of mankind ; thafe 
he was treacherously slain at Caerwent, fot his love 
to thci lady of that castle ; that since his death*4ii» 
tulijtects had respected his dying injunctions, afid 
reserved the crown for a son whose arrival they 
still expected with much anxiety. On hearing 
tiUs story the lady called aloud to Ywodcc, — '* Fair 



i, tliou hast heard how Proiddence hath con- 
ducted us hither. Here lies thy £ithef^ whom this^ 
did man slew with felony. I now put into thy 
bands the sword of thy sire } I have kept it long; 
cnou^/* She then proceeded to tell him the sad 
adventure of his births ^nd^ having with muchdiffi-i 
culty concluded her recital, fell dead on the tomb 
of her husband. Ywonec^ almost frantic with 
grief and horror, instantly sacrificed his hoary step-' 
father to the Vnanes of his parents ; and, having- 
caused his mother to be interred with suitable ho- 
nours near the body of her lover, accepted from hi** 
subjects the crown which they had reserved for 
the representative of a long line of royal ancestors^ "■ 

No. 8. Laustic, l64 lines. 

The author tells us that this lay is called m the 
Breton tongue Laustic^, and in ^* ri^t English'*' 
the Nihtegale (nightingale). It is very well written, . 
and contains many picturesque descriptions ; besides, 
which it breathes, throughout, that peculiar spirit 
of formal gallantry which prevailed in the twelftii 
and thirteenth centuries, and at that time was likely 
to insure its popularity. But the adventure it re-' 
lates is as insipid as possible. In the district of St. 

* £au8tic is still a nightingale in the Breton language*' 
azul feaustic is the French manner of speaking. 
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ifalos is the town of Bon^ -which derives its name 
fixxm the goodness of two knights who formerly 
dwelt in it. The one was married 3 the other was 
in love with his neighbour's wife^ who returned his 
ailection. The houses were so near> being only 
8^>arated by a wall^ that the lovers could easily, 
fiom the windows of their respective bedchambers, 
intefchange their amorous glances; talk together 
without being overheard, and even toss to each 
other little presents and symbols of attachment. 
For the purpose of enjoying this amusement, the 
lady, during the warm nights of spring and sum- 
mer, used to rise from her husband's side^ and, 
throwing a mantle over her, repair to the window 
and stay there till near the dawn of day. The good 
man, much annoyed by this practice, roughly asked 
her what was the object which so constantly allured 
her from her bed, and was told that it was the 
sweet voice of the nightingale. Having heard this, 
be set all his servants to work; spread on every 
twig of his hazels and chesnut trees a quantity of 
birdlime; and set throughout the orchard so many 
tiaps and springes, that the nightingale was shortly 
caught and delivered to him. Immediately run- 
Ding to his wife, and twisting the bird's heck, he 
tossed it into her bosom so hastily that her shift was 
sprinkled with the blood ; adding that her enemy 

VOL. I. M 
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was now dead, and that she might in fotafe slec^ 
m quiet The lady^ who it seems was not fertile 
in expedients^ submitted to the loss of her h^tly 
conversations^ and was contented with excu^ating 
herself towards her lover by sending him the dead 
Inrd inclosed in a bag of white satin^ on which she 
embroidered the history c^ its fate ; and her galknt 
paramour caused his nustress-s present to be in« 
^osed in a golden box, richly studded with gems, 
which he constantly carried sdbout his person. 

No. 9. Milun*, 536 lines. 

Milun was a knight of South Wales. His 
strength and prowess were sudi that, firosn the first 
day of his reception into the order, he never met 
an adversary who was abk to unhorse him. His 
reputation spread hi beyond the borders of his own 
country, and he was known and admired in Ire^ 
land, Norway, Gothland, Loegria (England), and 
Albany (Scotland). At no great distance fiom Mi- 
hin's castle dwelt an opulent baron, who had an 
only daughter, courteous in her manners and beau- 
tiful in her person. Hearing from all quarters the 
praises of the knight, she became enamoured of 
him, and sent a messenger to inform him that hep 

* Perhaps Miiwr, a tMErrtor. 
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htiit was at his service if he diooght it urorth his 
acocptance. Milan, whose afiections were not 
pre-engaged, letnnied an answer ei^ressive of his 
gnititode, sent her his gold ring as a symbol of his 
hmolable constancy, and, having fixed her mes* 
senger in his interests by magnificent presents, 
ammged with him a secore place of meeting. 
Their intercourse was managed so discreetly as to 
excite no sospidon 5 hot at length the young lady 
became pregnant, and, sending for her lover, lept^ 
aented to him the htal consequences c€ her situ* 
ati^n. By an antient law e£ the country she was 
*al:jec^ at her Other's optkm, to be ptmished with 
instant death, or to be sold as a slave ; and she saw 
no means of escaping this fnghtful alternative. 
AChm listened in nleat hcHTor, but could suggest 
no ei^edient, when his mistress's old nurse under- 
took to conceal the rest, if the child could be pro- 
perly ^sposed of J and £ofr this the young lady 
fofond a ready contrivance. She had a sister richly 
married in Northumberland, to whom Milun might 
cause the diild to be canve3fed, together with a 
letter explaining all the circumstances of its Iwth, 
and Bfilun*s gold ring, by means of which it might 
in due time discover and make itself known to its 
parents. This arrangement was adopted, and sue* 
ceeded. The young lady was safely delivered of a 

m2 
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boy ; the ring was hung about his neck^ together 
with a purse containing the letter ; he was placed in 
a soft cradle^ swathed in the finest linen, with an 
embroidered pillow under his head^ and a rich 
coverlid edged with sable to protect him fix>m the 
cold. Milun, in delivering him to hb attendants^ 
ordered that during the joumej he should stop 
seven times in the day, for the purpose of being 
washed, suckled, set to sleep, and again replaced in 
the cradle. The nurse, and all the servants who 
attended him, had been selected with great care, 
and performed their charge with fidelity 5 and the 
Northumbrian lady assured her sister, by a letter 
which was brought back by the same trusty per- 
sons, that she accepted the charge with pleasure. 
This point being tlius settled, Milun left his castle 
for a short time on some military business, and 
during his absence the young lady's father resolved 
to bestow her in marriage on a neighbouring baron. 
She was now almost reduced to despair. Her 
lover, to whom she was more than ever attached, 
was absent 5 she had no possible asylum against the 
authority of her fadier3 to avow to her new hus- 
band what had happened was impossible, and to 
conceal it from him extremely difficult. But she 
was compelled to submit. The marriage took 
place y and Milun on his return was scarcely lesg 
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distressed than his mistress^ til] he recollected that 
she was stiU in the neighbourhood^ and that he 
might perhaps be able to devise some means of 
procuring an interview. He had a favourite swan, 
long accustomed to feed out of his hand. Having 
written and sealed a letter, he tied it round the 
neck of the bird; and, finding that it was effectually 
concealed by the feathers, called to him a favourite 

I 

servant, and directed him to repair to the lady's 
habitation, to devise some contrivance for gaining 
admission to her, and to deliver the swan into her 
own hands. The man executed his commission 
with great ingenuity. He represented himself to 
the porter of the castle as a poacher ; stated that 
he had just caught a fine swan close to Caerieon 5 
and that he much wished to conciliate the future 
intercession of the lady by presenting it to her. 
The porter, afler some hesitation, went to explore 
the antichamber 5 and, finding in it only two knights 
who were intent on a game of chess, returned 
immediately, and conducted the man to his lady's 
apartm^it; which, on his knocking, was opened to 
them. Having graciously accepted the present, 
she was going to recommend the swan to the care 
done of her valets ; but the messenger observing 
** that this was a royal bird, who would only accept 
of food from her own band," and desiring her to 
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caress it> she soon perceived the letter, and rhinflnri 
colour ; but, recovering herself, dissnissed the mefr- 
senger with a present, and turned out her own 
attendants, excepting one maid, and proceeded to 
exanune the mysterious letter. It contained the 
wannest protestations of her lover's unalterable^ 
attachment 3 expressed a hc^ that she might \» 
able to point out a secure place of meeting -, and 
showed her an easy method of continuing the cor- 
respondence, '^ The swan, already tame, might, 
« by good feeding, be easily attached to her j after 

which, if debarred from meat during three days, be 
would when set at liberty take wing and return to 
bis old master." Afler kissing the welcome letter 
till she had nearly obliterated its contents, she pro-* 
eeeded to put in practice her lover's injunctions | 
and having by stealth procured soTooe parchment 
and ink, she made an equally tender reply, which« 
being tied round the swan's nepk, was rapidly anc} 
fidthfuUy conveyed to Milun. During twenty 
years the ha^^y lovers kept up, by means of this 
bird, a regular correspondence, and their firequeot 
interviews were managed with a secrecy which 
secured them against detection. lo the mean tinoQ 
their son, after receiving an excellent education^ 
had been dubbed a knight, and had teamed from 
bis aunt the aanoe of bis fether, aod the mystery of 
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bis birtb. Jnflamed with a ncMc ambitioD, be ie> 
solved iostandy to set off for foreign coontries, and 
to sarposs his siie in military gloiy. On the next 
4ay he oommnnicated the project to his aont, 
who did not £ul to give him a number of instmo 
tions for his future conduct, which, lest he should 
fergiet them, she repeated more than once, and 
acccMnpanied her admonitions with such liberal 
presents as would enable him to rival in splendour 
the richest of his competitors. He repaired to 
Southampton} landed at Barbefluet (BarlBeur); 
passed into Britany ; engs^ed, by his gena!osity, a 
numerous attendance <^ poor knights ; eclipsed the 
proudest-of his rivals by superior liberality 5 van- 
quished the stoutest; gained the prize in every 
tournament ; and, though he concealed his name, 
was quickly known dirough the country by the 
appellation of " the knight without a peer.*' The 
htne of this youthfiil warrior at length readied the 
ears of his ftther. From the first moment of his 
bestriding a horse, that fiither had never ^icoun- 
lered an equal; and as he trusted that age had 
added to his address more than it had yet subtracted 
£rom his vigour, he hoped to prove, by the over-' 
tfaro^ of the peeriess but unknown kn^t, that 
his high renown was owing to the absence c^ 
M]lun« After this eiq^t he meant to go in quest 
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of his son, whose departure into foreign cbuntriea 
had been lately communicated to him ; and having 
obtained the permission of his mistress, he em-> 
barked for Normandy, and thence proceeded into 
Bretagne. The tournaments did not begin till the 
festival of Easter ; Milun, therefore, who bad ar- 
rived before the end of winter, spent the interval in 
travelling from place to place, in exercising hospi- 
tality, and in searching out the most meritorioua 
knights, whom he attached to himself by his libe- 
rality. At length the festival took place at Mont 
St. Michel, and was attended by crowds of knights^ 
French, Flemish, Norman, and Breton, though by 
very few English. Milun inquired minutely into 
the arms and devices of the unknown knight, and 
^lad no difficulty in procuring ample information. 
The tournament began. The two rivals separately 
acquired a manifest superiority, and bore down all 
who opposed them i but the opinions of the assem-^ 
bly were divided between the two. The strength 
and address of the veteran appeared invincible, yet 
the suppleness and activity of the youth attracted 
still more admiration. Even Milun himself beheld 
him with a mixture of wonder and delight, and 
summoned all his skill and strength when he rode 
to encounter this formidable adversary. His spear 
was too well directed to miss its aim; but it fl^w 
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mto a thousand splinters, while that of the yoodi 
remained entire, and threw him at some distance 
upon the ground. By the violence of the shock 
the YOitail cf his helmet was broken off, and dis- 
played his beard and hair, which were beoHne gra^ 
with 2^1 when the youth, bringing him back his 
horse, coarteonsly requested him to remount, ex- 
pressing his regret at having by his accidental vic- 
tory sullied the &me of a respectable veteraEU. 
Mihm, survejring him with increased adnuration, 
discovered on his finger, while he held the rein, his 
own ring, and earnestly conjured him to relate his 
history and the names of his parents. The youth 
obeyed, and was proceeding to tell all he knew^ 
when the old knight again springing fi'om his horse, 
and catching him by the skirts of his coat of mail, 
Itailed him as his son, and received him in his arms 
as he dismounted to request the paternal benedic* 
tfon. Tlie tournament being over, they retired 
together amidst the tears and applauses of the 
assembly, and retreated to their inn, where Milun 
related to his son the whole series of his adventures. 
The young roan listened till the end with res^x^ct- 
fill attention ; and then exclaimed, '^ In faith, &ir 
sire, I will unite you to my mother. I will kill 
her present husband, and you shall marry her.** 
'Jliis bein^ arranged, they parted for the night. Oo 
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the next day they arrived at the sea ; embarked ; 
landed in Wales after a short and pleasant passage ; 
and were proceeding to Milun*s castle^ when they 
were met by a messenger bearing a letter to Milvm 
from his lady^ in which she announced the death of 
her hnsband, and requested him to hasten his t&» 
tarn. At this jo3rful news they hurried on to thd 
lady*s castle 5 and she had the satisfaction of being 
for ever united to her lover, at the same time that 
she embraced a son every way worthy of his accom- 
plished parents. On this occasion, says the author, 
** the antients made a lay which I have here set 
down in writing, and which X always relate with 
fresh pleasure.** 

No. 10. Chaitivel, 240 lines. 

This lay contains few incidents 5 and is rendered, 
by means of its strange and abrupt omclusion, al« 
most wholly uninteresting to modem readers.— 
There formerly lived, at Nantes in Bretagne, a lady 
of such exquisite beauty that no one could behold 
her with impunity. All the young men of the 
town were rivals for her smiles 5 but four knights, 
nearly of the same age, and of equal birth aiid 
accomplishments, soon eclipsed all the rest of their 
competitors. Each of these four deserved, and ob^ 
tained, a place in her aifecticHis ; but their merits 
4 
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weie so equal that she was unable to make t 
cbQioe. At tournameots she sent to all four some 
maik of distinction ; a ring^ a scarf, a pennant, of 
odier ornament; and all ascribed to her> as mistress 
of their actions^ the exploits which they had the 
good fortune to perform. It happened once that 
Nantes was appointed for the celebration of a tour* 
nament at the Easter festival. Crowds of knighti 
assembled from France^ Normandy^ Flanders^ Bra* 
bantj Boulogne, and Anjou. The four champions^ 
on the eve of the festival^ set out to meet the 
foreign knights, and proposed to just with an equal 
nunober : the offer was accepted, and the contest 
ended to the advantage of the town. * On the fol* 
lowing day the four young lovers still forther di« 
■tingiushed themselviss ; but the spectacle at length 
degenerated^ as was frequently the case, into a real 
combat, in which three out of the four were aoct* 
dentally slain, and the fourth dangerously wounded* 
All four Mrere brought back to the lady of their 
affections, who caused the three to be magnificently 
sntefxed> and summoned the best phyucians of the 
town to assbt h^'^in her attendance on the survivor. 
Their joint efforts were at length successfril. He 
became convalescent, and, finding his passion revive 
with his setoming health, daily importuned the 
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lady for the present of her hand, to which there 
tiow remained no other equal claimant. But she 
gave him to understand, that, feeling herself singu- 
lar in misfortune, by having lost in one day three 
admirers of superior merit, she would not consent 
to bear to the bridal ceremony a heart which must 
be consumed by eternal regret ; and tliat, as a mo- 
nument of her grief, she intended to compose a lay, 
the title of which should be '' Les quatre Dols" 
(The four Griefs) . The lover, instead of attempting 
to argue her out of this resolution, only employs his 
eloquence in convincing her that the title of the 
new lay ought to be *' Le Chaitivel" (The Wretch), 
because his rivals had found in death the end of 
their disappointments, w^e he was doomed to lead 
a life of constant wretchedness and privation. The 
lady having assented to this change of title, the story 
is suddenly brought to a conclusion. 

No. 11. ChevTefoil, 118 lines. 

Our poetess informs us that she has often heard 
ihis lay with infinite delight, but states at the same 
time that she had seen it in the written history of 
Tristram and Queen Ysolt. ' In feet, it is nothing 
more than a single adventure in their l\istory> and^ 
in its unconnected st^te^ would be scarcely intellu 
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gtble to the reader^ who will see It to mach greater 
advantage in the notes to Mr. Walter Scott's highir 
carious edition of *' Sir Tristram.** 

No. 1 2. £liduc, 1 1 84 lines. 

This is stated to be a very old Breton lay. It9 
<»riginal title^ it seems, was ^' Gaildeluec ha Guabk- 
don," fh>m the names of the two heroines of the 
story ; but it was afterwards more commonly styled 
the lay of Elidoc. It is, by &r, the longest tale in 
the whole collection, and sufficiently interesting to 
deserve a particular description. 

Eliduc was a knight of Bretagne^ much admired 
for his military prowess, his courtesy, and his poli- 
tical sagadty ; in consequence of which his sove- 
reign, who loved and admired him, was in the habit 
<^ intrusting to his sole management the most im- 
portant cares of government. Indeed, so great was 
his influence at court, that he enjoyed, almost as 
completely as the king himself, the privilege of the 
chace in the royal forests. But the favour of 
sovereigns is always precarious -, and so adroit 
were the enemies of £liduc, that he was suddenly 
deprived of all his honours, and even banished the 
country, without being able to obtain from his once 
indulgent master the privilege of knowing the 
crimes laid to his charge, or of being confronted 
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witli his accusers. Fortunately he was in theprimci 
oflife^ fond of adventure, and not pf a temper ta 
despond. He retired to his castle^ convened his 
friends, and communicated to them the king's in<> 
justice, and his own projects j which were, to em- 
bark for England, and there to enter into the pay 
of the first king who might want his assistance. 
But he had a wife, the fair and amiable Guildeluec, 
tirhom he tenderly loved, and whom, as he was xm-* 
willing to carry her into exile, he earnestly recom<« 
mended to their care and attentions. He then se<« 
lected ten knights as companions of his adventure, 
and departed for the sea-coast, escorted by nearly 
all his friends and vassals, and accompanied l)y his 
wife, who was almost frantic with grief at this 
cruel separation, and whom he could scarcely re« 
concile to her fete by repeating again and again the 
most solenm assurances of his eternal and inviolable 
fidelity. At length he embarked with a fair wind, 
and, landing at Totness in Devonshire, proceeded 
towards Exeter. The king of this district had an 
only daughter, the heiress of his dominions f and, 
having refused to bestow her on a neighbouring 
prince, her suitor, was at that time involved in a 
most distressful w^, and besieged in his capital. 
Eliduc determined to proceed no furdier : he sent 
a message to d^ distressed king, offering his assist** 
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ance, smd leqaesting, if the proposal should be m- 
jectad^ a fiafe-candoct through the coontry. The 
king moat ^bdly accepted the offer, and ordered his 
coostaUe to prepare a house for the reception of the 
wekxHoe guests, and to issue a suitable sum of 
taofDey, together widi a supply of provisions for 
their monthly expenditure. Eliducand his atten- 
dants were magnificently entertained . His inn was 
the boose of the richest burgess in the town,^ and 
lilf grand tapestry room* was surrendered to the 
kni^t by its proprietor. Eliduc^ on his part, was 
equally liberal. He issued strict orders to his at- 
tendantSj that, during the first forty days, none of 
them should accept ^ther pay or provisions finom 
the court 3 and during this time he kept, at his own 
eii^ense, a tMe profusely served for the accommo- 
dation of soch knights as were unprovided with 
other means of subsistence. On the third day after 
his arrived an alarm was spread that the enemy had 
again over-run the country, and might shortly be 
expected at the gates. Eliduc flew to arms ; and, 
having assembled his ten knights, was soon after 
joined by fi>urteen more firom the different parts of 
the city, who declared themselves ready to en- 
counter^ under his commands, any inequality oi 

* La bele chambre encurdnee 
Li ad li ostes deliver^. 
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tmmbers« EUduc praised their zeal, but observecit 
that this intemperate valour was more £tted for the 
lists of a tournament than for useful service in the 
field 5 and requested that they, who knew the 
country, would point out some defile in which he 
could hope to attack the enemy on equal terma^ 
They pointed out a hollow way in the neighbour- 
ing forest, by which the invaders usually passed 
and returned *, and Eliduc, while hastening to the 
place, described to them the measures which he 
meant to pursue, and exhorted them to follow him 
with vigour* His measures were so well planned 
and executed, that tile foe were surprised while 
laden with booty j and their commander^ with thirty 
of his principal officers, was seized on his pal-* 
frey, and made prisoner almost without resistance^ 
by this small body of five-and-twenty knights. The 
squires and other attendants at the same time se- 
cured a large quantity of baggage^ and the troop 
immediately hastened their return towards the city,, 
where however their appearance excited no small 
consternation. The king, having mounted to a 
watch tower, had descried his small garrison of 
knights engaged in a distant action with very supe- 
rior numbers 5 after which, seeing a large body in 
full march for the city, he concluded that Eliduc 
bad betrayed him 5 caused the gates to be shut, the 
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alarm to be sounded, and commanded the cidzent 
to defend the walls. But being quickly undeceived, 
fae' -welcomed his d^ver^ with transports of jof 
and gratitude 5 and, after receiving lus oath of alle* 
gianoe for a year, invested him with the si:^reme 
military command during that period, and assigned 
ample pensions to himself and all his attendants. 
The king's daughter, the beautiful Ckiilliadun, be- 
came anxioos in her turn to bdiold the extraordi^ 
oary stranger, who on the third day after his arrival 
iiad gsnied a most important victory, and had con- 
firmed her Either in his throne, by means of a troop 
of kni^ts who scarcdy s^peared competent to the 
defenoe c^the wafls. She invited him to an au^- 
ence, to which he was formally introduced by one 
of her chamberlains; seated him near her on a bed ; 
and entered with him into conversation ona variety 
of indiffisrent to|»cs. But during the discourse she 
coold ool idfs remarking that this consummate 
warrior and statesman was a young and handsome 
knight ; and as every £resh survey of his person led 
her to tiie disoovery of some addatioaal merit, she 
at length foond that her heart was completely en- 
gaged to hkn i and after sighing, and turning pale, 
and makii^ many reflections on the indelicacy of 
avmrii^ her passion, would probably have revealed 
H, if d)6 knight had 6ot, by respectfully takinj; his 

tOL. I. ' N 
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leave, put an end to the interview. Eliduc^ in the 
mean time, had not been blind to the perfections of 
the lovely Guilliadun. Her youth, her beauty, her 
simplicity and frankness of character^ and, above 
all, those artless sighs which Assured him of her 
aflection, had made an indelible impression on 
his heart* At length the image of his wife, and his 
solemn assurances of fidelity to her, intertupti^d the 
dream of happiness in which he had involuntarily 
indulged: but the interruption was now become 
painful j and while he mentally repeated the pro- 
mise of adhering to his duty, he felt that the pro-> 
mise was disavowed by his inclination. Guilliadun, 
after a sleepless night, found it impossible to keep 
her secret locked up in her own bosom, and, having 
summoned a trusty chamberlain, confided to him 
her sudden, and, as she thought, inexplicable pas- 
sion. After a long discussion, she at length, at the 
suggestion of her counsellor, dispatched him to the 
knight with the usual salutations of courtesy, and 
-with a present of her ring and of a rich girdle, 
Eliduc immediately replied by an equally courteous 
message 3 put the ring on his finger; bound the 
girdle round his loins ; offered a rich present to the 
chamberlain,, who declined to accept it 3 but avoided 
all discusMon on the subject of his piessage. The 
impatient prinpess was ahnost driven to despair by 
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the report of her chamberlain^ who^ though con- 
vinced that Eliduc could not be insensible to the 
kindness of his mistress, was unable to satisfy her 
mind, or even his own, concerning the cause of ~ 
such extreme discretion. Both, indeed, wqre ig-^ 
norant of the conflicts by which the unhappy knight 
was agitated. To recall his former fondness for his 
wife, and to conciliate his duty and affection, was 
no longer possible ^ to betray and dishonoxir the 
amiable Guilliadun would be in&mous 3 and to 
encourage her passion and his own, without being 
hurried too £ar, was extremely difficult : yet on this 
he ultimately resolved 5 and, having mounted his 
hone, set off for the palace under pretence of 
paying his court to the king, but with the real view 
of obtaining an interview with his daughter. Fort- 
tunately the monarch was at that moment in the 
apartment of the princess, to whom, whild he 
played a game of chess with a foreign knight, he 
explained the moves of the game. On the entrance 
of Eliddc he immediately introduced him to his 
daughter, enjoining her to entertain and form an 
acquaintance with a knight who had few equals in 
jooerit ; and the young lady, gladly obeying the in- 
junction, retired with her lover to the farther end 
of the apartment. After a long silence, which was 
equally painful to both, and which each ineffec^ 

n2 
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tually attempted more than once to iiiterrupt> £li« 
due luckily bethought himself of letarning thanks 
for the ring and girdle, which, as he assured her, he 
Valued far beyond all his earthly possessicms. This 
warmth of expression encouraging the princess, she 
frankly proceeded to make aii avowal of her passion, 
declaring that, if he should reject her hand^ there 
was no other man on earth whom she would ever 
accept as a husband 5 and when be mysteriously re* 
plied that^ so far as his wishes were concerned, 
there could be no bar to their union, buit that it was 
his purpose aft^ the year of sarice for which Jbe 
was pledged to her father to return and establUJ) 
himself in his own country^ she told him tl^ she 
had full confidence in his honour, eod "was per- 
suaded that when the time arrived he would snake 
all the proper arrangements for her future destiny. 
Thus ended their interview to their mu(^ satis- 
faction. Eliduc, watchful, enterprising, and inde- 
fatigable, soon recovered for her £ither all the ^o- 
vinces which bad been torn from him, and inured 
his fiiture tranquillity by the capture of th^klng ht^ 
enemy ; but scarcely was the wajr concluded wbei^ 
the knight received an embassy frqoi, bk foms^^ 
master, whose ingratitude towards him h^d. beei^ 
punished by the loss of half the Ungdom, and ibm 
jeopardy of th^ real;, adjuring hm. tfiQWiB with aU 
4 
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fiptei to die rescue of a countiy which was now 
purged of the monsters whose false accusations had 
occasioDed his unjust exile. Such an embassy, a 
fbw months sooner, would have been most wel- 
come, but to part with Guilliadun now appeared to 
him the heaviest of misfortunes. He felt, how- 
ever, that duty- called him away^ and he determined 
to obey the summons. He went to the king 5 read 
to him the letters which he had received -, 4md ear- 
nestly requested leave to depart, though his stipu- 
lated term of service was not expired j observing at 
the same time that the state of his majesty's a^irs 
BO longer required his attendance, and promisii^ 
that at the fu^t, appearance of difficulty he would 
return with a powerful body of knights to his assist- 
since. The king, af^er vainly endeavouring by the 
naost splendid offers to detain him, unwillingly con- 
sented to his departure ; but to obtain the consent 
of Guilliadun was far more difficult. Trusting that 
idle possessed the whole heart of her lover, and per- 
fectly tmconscious that his hand had been previ- 
ously given to another, she insisted on accompany* 
mg him to his own country, and threatened to 
destroy herself in case of his refusal. Her remon- 
strances were accompanied by fainting fits, which 
terrified £liduc into a solemn promise of submitting 
himself to her decision whatever it might be ; but 



be represented "that, having sworn fealty to the king 
her father, be could not now take her with him 
without a breach of Ym oath $ whereas, if she would 
allow him a respite till after the expiration of fck 
term of servic^, he could then, without disgrace^ 
comply with her wishes -, and he promised, on tlie 
honour of a knight, that if she would fix a day he 
would return and carry her off. With this promise 
she was satisfied, and afler many tears, and a mutual 
exchange of rings, ultimately permitted him to de- 
part. The return of Eliduc to his country gave 
infinite pleasure to his friends, to the king his 
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master, and, above all, to his excellent wife, who 
iiow hoped that she should be indemnified, by the 
society of her beloved husbatid, for her long and 
dreary hours of widowhood. But she beheld with 
surprise and consternation that he harboured soipe 
secret grief, and anxiously inquired if any tiling in 
her conduct had given him displeasure. Eliduc 
assured her of the contrary, but told her in appa- 
rent confidence that he was bound by his oath to 
return to the king whom he had lately quitted, so 
soon as he should have settled the afi^irs of his owa 
country; that be had much to endure, much to 
accomplish 5 and that, harassed as he was on all 
sides, he should never regain his former gaiety til] 
be should liave extricated himself fi'onp all bis difiin 
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Unities. Id the mean time^ his mere name had in- 
Spired the enemy with alarm ; his reappearance at 
the head of the armies brought back victory to the 
royal standard -, he saw and seized the moment of 
making an advantageous peace 3 and^ having done 
so, prepared for the execution of a more pleasing 
enterprise. Taking with him only his two nephews, 
a chamberlain already privy to his amour^ and a 
trusty squire, all of whom he swore to secrecy, he 
embarked for Loegria -, stationed his vessel at some 
distance from the harbour of Totness^ and, landing 
his chamberlain alone and in disguise, sent him with 
secret instructions to the princess. The confident 
executed his commission with address ; made his 
way unobserved to the chamber of Guilliadun, in* 
formed her of his master's arrival, and explained to 
iier the measures which he had devised for her 
escape. Iliey waited for the approach of n^ht j 
when Guilliadun withont any other attendant, 
having muffled herself in a sliortand warm mantle, 
which concealed the richness of her usual garments, 
followed the chamberlain out of tlie town to a small 
wood, where Eiiduc, who had deferred bis landing 
till the evening, waited to receive her. The knight 
instantly placing her on 2^ horse, springing on 
another, and taking her rein in his hand, hqrried 
forward to the sea, and 'embarked without having 
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excited the slightest suspicion of the enterprise^ to 
which none were privy excepting those actually on 
board. Both wind and tide were favourable -, they 
arrived near the coast of Bretagne, arid were on the 
point of entering the harbour^ when a sudden squall 
from the shore split their mast^ rent their sail, and 
expbsed them for some hours to the most imminent 
danger. All their exertions to guide the vessel 
being ineffectual, they had recourse to prayers, in- 
voking St. Nicholas and St. Clement^ and request- 
ing the intercession of the blessed Virgin with her 
son^ that they might be permitted to land in safety* 
The storm still continued -, when one of the sailors 
suddenly exclaimed^ " Sir knight, you carry with 
you the cause of our calamity. In defiance of God, . 
of religion, of justice, and of honour, you are car- . 
Tying off that lady, having already a beautiful and 
lawful wife in jrour own country. Permit us to 
throw your paramour into the sea, and we shall 
speedily find our prayers effectual." The prin* 
cess was then lying, almost exhausted with fatigue, 
sickness, and fear, in the arms of her lover, who 
therefore, though bursting witli rage, could only 
express it by execrations, which he vented as loudly 
as he could in the hope of drowning the hateful 
voice of the mariner. But the fatsd assurance 
^' thatEliduc was already married^** had inched tb^ 
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ear and sunk deeply into die heart of Guilliadan. 
fiihe bunted -, and though her lover and his ^riendf 
empk^md all the means in their fK)wer for her reco^ 
^ery, they were unsd>le to produce any S}n[nptom of 
retoming animation. A general exclamation of 
grief pronounced her dead ; when the knight^ 
atarting from the body^ seized an oar> felled at one 
blow the presumptuous seaman^ threw him by the 
foot into the sea, took possession of the helm, and 
directed it so riulfuUy that the vessel soon after 
reached the harbour in safety. They all landed, 
and in a very few hours might reach the castle of 
£liduc, which was not &r firom the coast; but 
wh^ie could he deposit the body of his mistress > 
how inter it with all the hcxiours suitable to her 
xank and merit ? He at length recollected that in 
the forest which surrounded his mansion dwelt an 
Qged hermit, at whose cell the onpse might remain 
1^ its interment: he could then enjoy the sad 
Measure of visiting daily the ot^t of all his soli^ 
citude ; and he determined to found on the spot an 
abbey, in which a number of monks should pray foip 
ever for the soul of the lovely and injured Guillit 
adon. He then mounted his palfrey, and, can*ying 
the body in his arms, proceeded with his attendants 
to the hermitage. The door was shut ; and they 
discoTered, after having at length procured an ea-^ 
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trance, the g^e of the holy man, who bad expired 
a few da3rs before. £liduc caused a bed to be made 
within the chapel > and placing .on it his mistress, 
"whose deadly paleness had not yet injmed her 
beanty, he burst into adoodof tears, kissed her 
Kpft and eyes as if in the hopes of restoring their 
animation, and solemnly pronounced a vow that 
from the date of. her interment he wtmld never 
more exercise the fu^nctions of a knight, bnt, after 
having erected an abbey on the spot sanctified by 
her remains, would himself assmne the monastic 
habit, and daily visit her tomb to express his love, 
his grief, and his remorse. He then with difficulty 
tore himself from the body and departed ; having 
first sent a messenger to his castle to announce that 
hepras arrived, but so much fatigued and way- 
worn as to require nothing but repose and solitude. 
His wife met him with her usual gentleness of 
afiection ; but she instantly saw in his haggard looks 
that his heart laboured with some misery which her 
tenderness was uilabl^ to remove. His manners 
were such as to awaken without satisfying her 
jcuriosity. He rose at day-break, spent some hours 
at prayers, walked alone into the forest, proceeded 
instinctively to the fatal hermitage, and returned 
late in the evening, bearing with him, as it ap- 
peared, an increased load of misery^ He saw with 
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a3toni8hment that death seemed' to jfbstttn £noRf 
rava^g the beauties of Ckiilliadun ; he iDvohin* 
itt%Prg«te yncf to the most flattering hopes ^ and 
after many long sad hours of tears and fruitless 
prayer T^tired in anguish and disappointment. Oa 
the third day he gave notice that he should go to 
court and pass the evening with the king. Hit 
wife, in the mean iirae^ by the promise of the most 
tempting rewards^ had engaged one of her pages to 
follow his master at a distance during his forest-, 
walk, aod to report what he should see and hear; 
and the page having on that morning executed his- 
conunission, she determined to take advantage c^ 
£liduc*s absence, to visit the hermitage, and to dis- 
cover, if possible, the cause of that excessive grief 
to which he gave way, and of which the death of 
the old hermit, much as her husband might have 
loved him, was far from affording a satis&ctory ex* 
planation. She set forth with the page, entered the 
ehapel, beheld with much surprise a bed hand-, 
somely ornamented, and, on lifting up the covering,, 
saw, with still more astonishment, tlie young and 
blooming Guilliadun, " qui resemhlot rose nuvele^*. 
The faultless beauty of a living rival mfght have, 
excited some indignation in the bosom of the most 
patient wife : but the eyes of the lovely object be^ 
fore her appeared to be closed for ever j and Guil«: 
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deluce could find no place in her heart for aily 
sentiments but those of admiration and compassion. 
After calling her page to survey the spectacle which 
fiilly explained and excused her husband's imhio- 
derate grief, she sat down by the bed to reflect on 
the past, and to decide on her own future conduct. 
During the long absence of Eliduc she had devoted 
the greater part of her time to religious exercises, 
and she now clearly saw that to them only could 
she look for comfort. Having convinced herself 
of this necessity, she turned with tears in her eyes 
to the fair object of her husband*s regret j when a 
circumstance apparently trifling involuntarily ar- 
rested her attention. A weasel, creeping from 
ubder the altar, ran upon tlie bed, and, passing 
several times over the face of the entranced Guil- 
liadun, so far incensed the page that with a blow of 
hb stick he laid it dead at his feet, and then threw 
it on the middle of the floor. The animal had lain 
there only a few moments, when another weasel 
coming fi'om the same hole ran up to its slaughtered 
companion, attempted for a while to sport with it, 
and then, after exhibiting every appearance of 
grief, suddenly ran off into the wood, and return- 
ed vnth a flower of a beautiful vermilion colour, 
which she carefully inserted into the mouth of the 
<?ead animal. Theeflectof the application was so 
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toddeo that the weasel instantaneously got upoD tti 
le^, and was preparing to escape 3 when the lad;f 
excbimed to the ps^ to strike again, and he adooed 
a second Uow, which caused the creature to drop 
the flower, that Cruildeluce instantly seized, and 
caiefidly placed hetween the lips of GuiDiadun. 
The plant bad not lost its efficacy. The princess, 
awakening from her trance, expressed her surprise 
at having slept so long, and then gazed with asto* 
nishaient at the bed on which she lay, at the walk 
of the chapel by which she was surrounded, and at 
the two unknown figures of Guildeluce and the 
page, who kneelii^ l^ her side loudly expressed 
their thanksgivings to the Almighty fisr what they 
thought her miraculous resurrection. At length 
die good lady, having finished her devotions, be- 
gan to question the &ir stranger respecting her 
birth and preceding adventures, which she related 
unth the utmost candour and exactoess, till the 
fatal moment when the discovery of £liduc*s prior 
maifiage had deprived her of sense and motion. 
The rest was better known to her hearers than 
to herself 3 and Guildeluce, more and more charmed 
with her innocence and frankness, after avowing 
iKTSelf to be her rival, lost no time in comforting 
tier by the assurance that all her hopes and 
wishes might now be speedily gratified. '' Your 
youthful beauty^" said she, " might captivate any 
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lieart, and your meiit will fix for ever that of 
Eliduc, who is unalterablj attached to you, and 
ivhose grief for , your loss was such as to preclude 
all hope of consolation. It is my intention to 
take the veil, and to abandon "all claim to those 
affections which are estranged from me for ever« 
In carrying you with me, and restoring you to 
the now wretched Eliduc, I shall promote, by 
the only means in my power, that happiness to 
which I have hitherto been the unintentional ob- 
stacle.'* GuiUiadun consented, with silent grati* 
tude, to accept the sacrifice so generously offered 
by her rival ^ and was united to her lover as . soon 
as the solemn ceremony had taken place, by which 
Guildeluce agreed to consecrate the remainder of 
her days to heaven, in a nunnery which was 
erected and endowed by her husband, on the site 
of the antient hermitage. Their union was fol- 
lowed by many years of happiness; and they closed 
a life employed in constant acts of charity and be- 
nevolence, by following the pious example of 
Guildeluce, who received Guilliadun into her order, 
while Eliduc took the cowl in a monastery, to the 
endowment of which he dedicated the remainder 
of hw worldly possessions. From tlie adventure cf 
these three, ** the olde geiitil Britons ** {U auncien 
Breticn curteis^ formed a lay to transmit it to future 
ages. . 
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MERLIN, 

PART L 

I HEKE vras once in Britain a king whose name 
was Constans*. In his youth he had been distin- 
gttished by his wisdom and valour, having resisted, 
aiid finally driven out of his country, king Hengist 
of Denmark and his whole jfrmy of Saracens, This 
king had three sons, Constantine, Aurelius Am- 
brosius, and Uther Pendragon, of whom the eldbr, 
preferring the tranquillity of a cloister to the cares 
of empire, had taken the cowl at Winchester, and 
was generally known by the name of Le Moine. 

Constans being attacked by a mortal disease, and 
finding his death approaching, summoned his ba* 
rons, thanked them for their faithflil services, and 
earnestly requested that they would transfer to his 
&on that allegiance which had hitherto insured the 
independence of their country. They consented j 
and immediately after the funeral, which took place 
at Winchester, Constantine was taken fVom his 
convent, and vested with the insignia of royalty. 

* Brother of Auldran, Idng of Britany. For his hktory 
^e the abridgment of Geofiirey of Monmouth iu the third 
Qfcdon of the Introduction; 
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still preserved in the library of Lincoln cathedral. 
Concerning the former it is difficult to feel much 
interest^ after perusing the deplorably dull extract 
given by Mr. Wartonj and of the second I have 
been unable to procure a transcript.. 

The tale of Merlin was perhaps at first nothing 
more than part of the Brut, as composed either by 
Gaimar or by Wace 3 in which shape it was. cer-? 
tainly, as the French writers generally desor&e itj^ 
the most antient of all the romances : but Uie iav- 
mediate original from which our English trahslatioa 
was made must have undergone many, interpo^ 
lations^ because it contains a variety of ^bulous 
matter which had not found its way into the history 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

The following abstract was made from a tan- 
script of the MS. No. 150, in the lilM-ary of Lin- 
coln's Inn ; and some deficiencies were afierwsurds 
supplied, by the kindness of my friend Mr. Walter 
Scott, from the more antient and perfect copy ii^ 
.the Auchinleck MS. Tlie romance of Merlin is 
mentioned among the contents of Bishop Percy's 
curious folio. See introductionto die third volume 
of Reliques of English Poetry.' 
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MERLIN, 

PART L 

HESE was cnice in Britain a king whose name 
\tras Constans^. In his youth he had been distin- 
gtrished by his wisdom and valour, having resisted, 
and finally driven out of his country, king HengisC 
of Denmark and his whole army of Saracer/i. Thi^ 
king had three sons, Constantine, Aurelius Am- 
brosias, and Uther Pendragon, of whom the eldter, 
preferring the tranquillity of a cloister to the cares 
of empire, had taken the cowl at Winchester, and 
was generally known by the name of Le Moine. 

Constans being attacked by a mortal disease, and 
finding his death approaching, summoned his ba- 
rons, thanked them for their faithful services, and 
earnestly requested that they would transfer to his 
son that allegiance which had hitherto insured the 
independence of their country. They consented j 
and immediately after the funeral, which took place 
at Winchester, Constantine was taken fVom his 
convent, and vested with the insignia of royalty. 

* Brother of Auldran, king of Britany. For his hktory 

see the abridgment of Geoffrey of Monmouth iu the third 

secdon Qf the Introduction; 

02, 
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Among those who had appeared to assent^ with 
the greatest readiness, to the wishes of the dying 
monarch, was Sir Vortigern his steward j a man of 
some abilities, wha -had conmianded the British 
armies with conduct and success; but who had 
long cherished the most criminal ambition, and now 
determined to pave his way to the crown, though 
at the expense of the liberties and happiness of his 
country. He did not long wait for an opportunity 
of gratifying his wishes. 

Hengist had no sooner learned the death of 
Constans, and the nomination of his monkish suc- 
cessor, than he sent 

After many Saracen* stout and stark. 
Of Saxo3rne, and of Denmark, 

and in a short time invaded Britain with an army 
of an hundred thousand men. The unwarlike 
Constantine immediately flew to Vortigern, and 
earnestly conjured him to take the command of the 
British forces 3 but the '\ traitour strong" pre- 
tended sickness, and declared that age and infirmi- 
ties had rendered him incapable of bearing the 

* This word, during the middle ages, was indiscrimi- 
nately applied to Pagans and Mahometans; in short, to al> 
nations (except the Jews) who did not profess Christianity* 
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^tigues of a campaign. The unfortunate Constan- 
tine, being thus left to his own resources, issued 
his orders, hasUly assembled an army, led them as 
hastily against the enemy, and experienced a total 
and ruinous defeat. 

Britain was at that time governed by a number of 
pettjr kings, whom the talents of Constaus had united 
in a general confederacy, and who, accustomed to 
constant success while fighting under his banners, 
felt with general indignation this unexpected re- 
verse of fortune. All concurred in attributing their 
defeat to the incapacity of the wretched monk 
whom they had so hastily invested with the sove- 
reignty ^ all agreed that, alter the death of Con- 
stans, Vortigem alone, the companion of his victo- 
ries, was fitted to lead the British princes in battle : 
to Vortigem, therefore, they sent an embassy of 
twelve of their number, inviting him to assist them 
with his arm and his counsel in repairing their late 
disgrace. 

The crafiy steward received the ambassadors 
with every demonstration of respect, but afiected 
the utmost surprise at the subject of their applica- 
tion: 

Tho bespake him Fortager, 
'^ Good knights hardy, and partener, , 
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I n*am neither your duke ne \ang\ 

Why owe ye me counselling ? 

King Constans I was to swore ; 

Ever I was you, tho, tofore ! 
*' And wered* you, with my pow^r, 
'' Wide and side\j hx and near I 
'' With me is it nought now so : 

Wherefore, to your king ye go. 

Beseech him he you succodr, 
'' And ye will him then honour.*' 

Tho bespake him a baroun, 
*^ Sir, our king is but a amyoun ^ I 
" Tho he saw swordes draw, 
'* To flee soon he was well/rtei'§. 
^' He can no counsel to no good : 
^' He is so adrad || he is nigh wood^."-^^ 

'^ I *lwe*^ it well," quoth Fprtagers, 

Will I me nothing aventtire 

To purchase a fool great lionour ! 
'^ Gif Moyne your king dead were, 
'^ Ich would you helpen out of qa»e,** 

* defended* 
f far and wjde. — ^The word side is nearly synonymous 
with long ; side -sleeves ar^ long sleeves, 
t a coward, coyon Fr. § glad. J frightened. 

% mad. ♦♦ believe. 
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lids hmt was iiotlosttqxm the ambtefu]^ Od 
their tetnm to the eoiitfed^rTiates th^ foond the uxr- 
foitoiriite king iait dmidr ha his h^, iecA, rnihiiig an 
iiiiiliiDeipBctedly^ ^i^iersed hb ^tteiidant&> killed 
hiniy aad ^at dF his headv 

An act of tiolebde i» sudden and uiiespedt96d exs- 
cfied i^^enerd mrpHie mid incB^^tioh ^ Imt the 
'dMasshlir^tJfter^flklMg their pUr^se, kid in^^ntly 
made their esbf^. The dangc^r of leading the thnxid 
Vdciilty -whik Hengist x^ms at this head of a victo- 
tibOs a^y^ ^^ evMent and pressing -, the infancy 
-of Uther and Ambrosius precluded their nomina* 
tion; and there remained no competitor whose 
Ihilitaiy telents conld be compared to those of Vor- 
tigem. 'this diitefi ticreibi*, was elected without 
opposition^ and graciously accepted the command 
amidst the shduts of the army. After convening 
his parliament^ his fii'st object was toSecui^ the 
guardianship of the young princes $ but two faithful 
tetons^ fbteseeidg this design^ had taken adv^tage 
of the tonlusion attending the hnirder of the late 
king, and hid ^sonveyed into Britany the intended 
victims of his ambition. 

Vortigern^ though much disappointed^ Was forced 
to suspend his feelings fbr the present^ and to take 
inch measures as might justify the choice^ of thi^ 
^tion. He assembled hU drmjry Inarcli^ ag^nsTt 
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Hengist, checked. his career of victory^ routed him 
m a genersd engagement . drove him from post ta 
post, and, finally, enveloped the Sa&on forces so 
completely, that they were glad to purchase their 
safety hy the express stipulation that they should 
embark for Germany, and Innd themselves to 
abstain from all future attempts on the territory 
of Britain. Vortigem returned in triumi^, and 
held a solemn festival in hondUr c^his victory. 

On this occasion the assassins of the late king, 
to whom the new sovereign was indebted for his 
elevation, came forward to claim the rewai?d of 
their action. But Vortigem, though he had ap- 
proved the removal of his rival, did not wish to 
establish a precedent of which he might, in his turn, 
become the victim 5 he therefore ordered the im- 
mediate punishment of the claimants, whose guilt 
was fully established by their own confession. They 
were instantly drawn asunder by horses, and their 
mangled remains publicly hanged. Unfortunately 
for him the culprits were men of rank, and who 
had extensive and powerful connexions : their exe- 
cution therefore became the signal of a general 
insurrection j the royal forces were repeatedly van- 
quished by the rebels j and Vortigem, after gaining 
the crown by a series of treachery, was on the point 
of loui^Jt by an act of justice, when he bethought 
6 
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falmself of applying for assistance to Hengist The 
4arrivai of the Saxons^ who gladly obeyed the first 
summons, instanUy turned the scale of victory -, the 
confederate Britons fied in every encounter; and 
Vortigem, restored to all his power, felt the 
wannest gratitude for his deliverer, which was soon 
strei^thened by another and stronger passion. 

Angys had, verament, 
A daughter both fair and gent ; 
Ac* she was heathen Sarazine : 
And Fortiger, for love fine. 
Her took to fere and to wife, 
. And was cursed in all his life ! 
For he let Christian wed heathen, 
' And iheynt our blood, als fiesh and mathenfl 
Many thousand was swithe in wedlock, 
Als we find written in book. 
Ther was nigh aU thb land 
To the devil gove in hand ! 
Feasts hi made, great and fele f , 
And hadden all worldea. weal. 
And held no better law 
Than the hound with his felawe ! 
This lasted well fele year— 

• ' . . - ' ' 

<^ But. . f maggots? A. S. and Dutch. 

I many. 
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' iButt^rhntly though ikey 1x137 i^fpf^% <^ ^t¥ 
tbih sdfie the Toio& o£ conscience > and Voitigcm 
m^isT dootned to feel that neither the saccesf of hts 
tans, fior the remoYal of all his rtval8> noc die 
"pkfwd^ <3tVb\8 4A]y, could give him that. sebmil^ 
which cofild only liefialt from a todfidende.m the 
afiections of his people. Fstsecuted by. oontinaai 
distrust and anxiety^ he determined to construct an 
impregnable fortress, in which he might d^fyall 
attempts of his eilemies, and feel secure gainst the 
machinations of the malcontents, die possible infi- 
delity of his allies^ and the probable invasion of the 
young princes^ Uther and Ambrosius, whoae pre-» 
tensions to the crown might perhaps be siip^rted 
by a large army from Britany. 

Having made these sage reflections^ he pitched 
upon a- proper spot^ a commanding eminence on 
Salisbury j}lain> traced out the plan of the fbrtili-> 
cations^ and^ having assembled fifteeti thousand 
masons and carpenters, ordered them to proceed in 
the work widi all possible dispatch* The otda: was 
punctually obeyed. The ground was excavatedj. 
the foundation laid, and, befoi^ the end of the day, 
a wall of prodigious thickness, and already breast^* 
high, indicated the formidbye extent of the fiiture 
castle. Buit When the workmen returned on the 
next morning to^theif tafek^ they were ndt a little 
surprised to find the gtOund perfectiy levelled^ sof 
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daat ihe trace of their labour wsts aolj Yisible 
^Txn^An hescpi oflime and stone^ the remnants of 
the wail^ which lay on each side of the former 
trench. After rubbing their eyes, to satisfy them- 
WihnSi that they were awake, they exerted all their 
sagacity in attempting to penetrate the cause of this 
mystery ; but finding that, ader all their conjee* 
tures, the intended castle retained the same unpro- 
mising appearance, they began to remove die rub« 
bish, dug the foundations anew, placed every stone 
with the most scrupulous care, and retired to rest, 
exhausted by fatigue, and at a later hour than usual, 
but exalting in the conviction that the mischief of 
the preceding night was perfectly repaired. 

Their triumph was of short duration. They re- 
turned in the morning, and perceived that the wall 
was again obliterated. It was now hopeless to in<^ 
quire whether the evil arose from the obstinate na- 
ture of the soil, or from a secret antipathy of the 
stone and mortar : in either case no coalition could 
be expected from argument; and experience had 
now fully proved that any attempt to reconcile them 
by force was no \itss desperate. The case therefore 
was referred to Vortigem, and by him to his astro- 
logersi whom he commanded, on pain of death, to 
discover why his castle refused to be constructed on 
Safisbary plain. 
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The wise men, thus menaced, consulted the fir-t 
mament, and discovered, by the aspect of the stars, 
that a boy had been born, five years before, without 
the intervention of man. They assured the king 
that, if he could discover this boy, put him to death> 
and besmear with his blood the foundations of his 
forti-ess, it n^ight be erected witliout any fiirtlier 
difficulty. Vortigem, though he saw no reason 
for doubting the efficacy of the receipt, did not im- 
plicitly believe in the existence of such a boy 5 he 
therefore dispatched a number of messengers into 
all parts of England in search of this prodigy, but 
detained the wise men in prison, assuring them 
that, if the cliild were not discovered, their blood 
ahould pay the penalty. 

In this place our author, being aware that his 
hearers may grow impatient for the appearance of 
the great personage whose adventures he has under* 
taken to relate, leaves the wise men in their prison, 
and the messengers on their road, and enters upon 
a mystical dissertation preparatory to the birth of 
Merlin. He informs us, on the authority of '' David 
the prophet, and of Moses,** that the greater 
part of the angels who rebelled under the command 
of Lucifer, lost through that act their former pow- 
er and beauty, and became '^ flendes blackj" but 
that some, instead of falling into " Hell-pit," had 
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remained in mid-air^ where they still possess the 
faculty of assuming any shape which nia); tend to 
promote their wicked purpose of tempting and 
perverting mankind. They had been, as we may 
easily believe, much disconcerted by the miracu- 
lous birth o£ our Saviour ; but they hoped to coun- 
teract its s^utary purposes by engendering, with 
some virgin, a semi-dsemon * whose praeternatural 
power should be constantly employed in the disse- 
mination of wickedness. Such was their project. 
We shall now see the means to which they resorted 
for promoting its success, and the events which 
led to its final discomfiture. 

There was at that time in England a rich man, 
blessed with an affectionate wife, a dutiful son, 
and three chaste and beautiful daughters. The hap- 
piness of this family was become proverbial gmong 
their neighbours 3 but the fiend having discovered, 
in the wife, an irritability of temper which had 

• This idea of caco-dsmons inhabiting- the mid'air, is 
evidendy U^ken from Geoffrey of Monmouth's Fita Mer- 
Uni, where the doctrine is thus delivered by Taliessin : 
Et sibi multotiens ex a'ere corpore sumpto 
Nobis apparent, et plurima saepe sequuntur ; 
Quin etiam coih/Amtieres aggrediunturt 
StJkciuTtt gravicMs, ge^era/des more prof aiuK 
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hitb^o escaped the notice of her husband and 
chiklren^ he 2^)plied himsdf to encounige ty» 
infinnit^; and with snch success^ thai the good 
kdy^ having been betrayed into a trifiing dispute, 
with her son> suddenly borst into tian^x>rts o£ 
rage; imprecated the most hcHTid curses on hi» 
head; and finally con^igaed him^ with aU poa^iUa 
sokmnity^ to the devil. The fi<^ lost no time in 
seizing his newly-acquired property, but strangled 
the young man in his sleep : the mother, stimg witl^ 
remorse, instantly hung herself; and her husband^ 
overpowered by this sudden calamity, died of ^ef^ 
without confession or absolution. 

Among the spectators of this tragedy wa^ a 
neighbouring hermit, the holy Blaise, who, on con- 
sidering all the circumstances of the case, plainly 
discovered that it was owing to the intervention of 
the fiend. Feeling a fatherly afiection for the three 
orphan sisters, he exhorted them to scrutinize se-t 
verely all the thoughts and actions of their past life; 
received their confessions ; imposed on each a pro- 
per penance ; gave them his holy absolution ; and' 
then retired to his cell, in the confidence of having' 
secured them against future tomptation. 

Before we proceed wittyAr story, it will be 
proper to mention a singular^R^ of this countr}\ 
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with th6 fiend for the soal of this maiden. He 
therefoite tbok every possible precaution) eiiijoined 
her strict observance of his directions with unusual 
solemnity 5 displayed the dangers attendant on the 
seven deadly sins^ and particularly warned her 
against the most formidable of all^ the sin of in- 
continence :— 

Bade her heo skould nim keep *> 
That heo ne laid her nought to sleep> ^ 
And^ namely^ nought at nighty * 

3nt heo hadde candle-light. 
And windows and doors^ in that stound^ 
Weren sperd f, by roof and ground. 
*' And make^ there again> with good voice 
The sign of the holy croisX^ 
Bid § him^ that he warrant be 
Again the fLend^ and his j}ouste\l.** 
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Armed with these instructions^ the maid re- 
lumed home 5 watched and prayed with great re- 
gularity j and, under the protection of tfie holy 
sign, which effectually guarded her doors and win- 
dows, escaped for some time the artifices of the 
tempter* But at length her security betrayed her. 

* Take care : nim or nym is to take ; and ketp is guard. 

f Speared, i.e. pegged; fastened. | cross. Fr. 

§ pray. || power— -Fr. /H)t«te5, Lat. 

VOL. 1/ p 
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" Thon hast feir feet and hond. r. 
(rentil body for to fond*. 
White swiref, and long arm j 
Ywis I it is much harm 
That thy body ne might assay « 

With some young man for to play. 
That thee might find, in every case, ' 

*' Game. and mirth, and great solace !" 

To these solicitations the young lady unfortu- 
nately neglected to make any objection except the 
danger of a discover}'; which being quickly over- 
ruled, she yielded to temptation, was betrayed, 
condemned, and buried alive. The next sister 
opposed still less resistance to the artifices of the 
fiend 3 but escaped the penalty of the law by readily 
submitting to indiscriminate prostitution. 

It is evident that the holy Blaise had been too 
negligent of his charge ; but his whole attention 
was roused by the arrival pf the younger sister, 
who, falling at his feet, and reminding him of the 
sad fate of her father, mother and brother, proceed- 
ed to relate the public punishment of one sister and 
the public disgrace of the olher. Blaise was filled 
with compassion; he felt also that his .character 
was staked, and that he was How fairly at issue 

I 

* fondle. f neck. | certainly. 
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^with th6 fiend for the soal of this maiden. He 
therefore tbok every possible precaution} eiijoined 
her strict observance of his directions with unusual 
solehinity $ displayed the dangers attendant on the 
seven deadly sins^ and particularly warned her 
against the most formidable of all^ the sin of in- 
continence :— 

Bade her heo skould nim keep *> 
That heo ne laid her nought to sleep> ^ 
And^ namely^ nought at nighty 
3ut heo hadde candle-light. 
And windows and doors, in that stound, 
Weren sperd f, by roof and ground. 
'' And make, there again> with good voice 
The sign of the holy croisX, 
Bid § him, that he warrant be 
Again the fLend, and his J}otiste\\,** 
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Armed with these instructions, the maid re- 
lumed homej watched and prayed with great re- 
gularity; and, under the protection of the holy 
sign, which effectually guarded her doors and win- 
dows, escaped for some time the artifices of the 
tempter* But at length her security betrayed her. 

* Take care : mm or nym is to take ; and k€ip is guard. 

f Speared, i.e. pegged; fastened. | cross. Fr. 

§ pray. || power— Fr. /wtwias, Lat. 

VOL. 1/ p 
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The solicitations of some neig}ibours drew ber tcr 
the tfZe^3 her stay was insensibly protracted ; tH& 
treacherous liquor produced intoxication } and in 
this state she was assaulted by her wieked sistcrj^ 
who^ attended by a troop of loose wDmen^ proceed- 
ed tp insult and ey«n to strikis iter. The abuse' 
was re-echoed 5 the blow returned ; and a gener^ 
conflict ensued, from which she at length escaped 
into her house, which she carefully barred and se- 
cure^ but in her agitation forgot to say her pray- 
ers, oiHo make the sign of the cross j and, throwing 
herself on her bed, resigned herself to sleep. • Tht- 
fiend, no longer stopped by the formidable barrier 
which had hitherto excluded him, easily insinuated 
himself into the room, assumed a human shapp, 
completed his long intended purpose, and retired. 

On the following morning his unfortunate victim 
hastened to her confessor y related, with much- 
contrition, the disgraceful quarrel in which she had^ 
been engaged ;' deplored her neglect of his in- 
structions y and finally communicated to him somer 
reasons for suspecting that this neglect-had beea 
productive of consequences which might lead, on*' 
their discover}', to her disgiace and punishment. 
The good hermit listened to her narrative with, 
great dtt<jntion; deeply lamented her carelessness- 

* ale-hou£e. 
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^od the watchfiil activitj of the fiend; gave her 
his benediction> and dismissed her with the pro* 
mise that he would employ all the means in his 
power to preserve her firom the fate by which she 
was threatened. 

From this moment her hours were solely oocu-^ 
pied by penitence and devotion; but her pregnancy 
becoming manifest^ she was at length seized and 
earned before the justice. Her protestation^ of 
Innocence were, of course, disbelieved*; a ^uiy 
of matrons solemnly convened on the occasion de- 
nied* on their own knowledge, that her assevera- 
tions ware perfectiy incompatible With the sym- 
ptoms-she discovered ; and tlie justice was proceed- 
ing to pass sentence, when Blaise interposed and 
petitioned for a delay of her punishment. He 
observed that, whatever might be the guilt of the 

* It may be presumed, however, from a passage in Joce- 
Un*8 Life of St. Kentegem, that the Bnhsh virgins were 
very subject to accidents, though tl^fij^ mental purity 
was not thereby impaired. The autfior says, '*Audivi- 
mus frequenter sumptis transfigiis puellarem pudiciti&i 
tepugaatam fcgse, ipsamque defloratam cofruptorem sui 
minime nosse. Potuit aliquid hnjusmodi huic pudhe acci- 
disse, &c.^* The birth of St. Kentegem was, in some re- 
spedb, very similar to that of Merlin; and so was, accord- 
ing to the editor, that of St. David. Pinkerton's Vitas an- 
tique, &Ci p. 200. 

P 2 
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mother^ her child was assuredly innocent^ and con<r 
sequently that her death must be deferred till after 
her delivery ; that the story told by the supposed 
culprit was indeed very wonderful ; but that he^ to 
whom it had been solemnly revealed in confession^ 
believed it to be true, that some mystery was con- 
cealed under it which time would probably mani- 
fest: and therefore he advised that a respite of 
two years should be allowed, during which the 
woman should be strictly confined, in the hopetf 
of discovering the truth of her narrative. The 
justice yielded to this advice, and ordered "her to 
be carefully guarded, with no companion but a 
midwife, in the upper room of a lofty tower, in 
which they received a daily supply of provisions 
by means of a long rope and basket. 

In due time the girl was delivered of a son, 
whose fine features and well formed limbs excited 
the admiration of the midwife, though his diaboli* 
cal origin was evinced by a complete covering of 
black hair, which she could not touch without 
sMddering. The pious Blaise, who had exactiy 
calculated the time of the little daemon's birth, was 
in waiting at the foot of the tower, and, being 
informed of the event, ordered the infant to be 
lowered in the basket ; , bore him away in triumph 
to the sacred font) baptized him by the name of 
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Merlin j and thus disappoined for ever the hopes 
of the fiends^ at the very moment of their expected 
completion. 

The good man then returned with his infernal 
proselyte, and restored him by means of the basket 
to the midwife j who carrying him to the fire, and 
survejring his rough hide with horror and astonish* 
ment, could not refirain from reproaching him for 
his un]:easonable choice of a mother who had never 
taken the usual means to have a child. 

•' Alas/' she said, '* art thou Merlin ? 

'* Whether * art thou ? and of what kin ? 

'* Who was thy father, by night or day, 

'' That no man wite ne may ? 

'* It is great ruth, thou foul thing, 

*' That for thy love (by Heaven's King 1) 

" Thy mother shall be slain with woe ! 

'* Alas that staund\\t shall &11 so ! 

" I would thou were hi in the sea, 

'' With that thy mother might scape fie«^*' 

When that he heard her speak so. 

He brayed % up his eyen two. 

And lodly § on her gan look. 

And his head on her he shook, 

• Whence. f time. 

I raised suddenly—with a start. Sax. J loatbinj;!^. 
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And gan to cry with load din ; 
*' Thou lyest !" he said, " old quean * ! 
*^ My mother shall no man quell \ , 
^* For no thing that man rtiay tell, 
•' While that I may stand or gon ! 
*' Maugr6 hem every one 
'' I shall save her life for this. 
*' That thou shalt hear snd see, ywis." 

Both the mother and the midwife were very near 
dying of fright while they listened to these en- 
couraging assurdnce^. They crossed themselves, 
and, at length resuming courage, conjured him, in 
the name of God and the Virgin, and of- as many 
saints as they were.able to recollect, that he would 
declare who he was, and what misadventure had 
brought hri^i thithei': but Merlin, who. was not 
naturally loquacious, only smiled at their questions, 
and abstained from gratiffing their curiosity. In 
this silence he obstinately persevered during six 
months, when the lamentations of his mother ex- 

* A similar instance is recorded in the Life of St. Ninian: 
'* At sanctus, silentium imperans plebi, jubet slbi puerum 
prassentari non nisi umus noctis atattm habentem. — £x 
infantili itaque corpoj-e tdx virilis insonuit; lingua ineni- 
dita rationabiiia verba formavit, &c.** Pinkerton's Vitae 
antiqus Sanctorum, &c. p. 10. 

tkiU, 
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torted from him a fiecood promise of his protec- 
tion 5 by which she was so far satisfied as to await 
with some degree of confidence the final decision 
of the justice. 

The two years being expired, she appeared in 
court with her child in her arms ; listened in silence 
to the interrogatories which she had formerly 
answered, and even abstained from protesting 
against the sentence which condemned her to be 
buried alive. But her infant, to the great surprise 
of all present, undertook ha: defence, alleging 
that her pregnancy was the result of a chance which 
neither man nor woman could prevent. Such an 
argument was certainly not convincing ^ and tlie 
justice, happening to feel offended by the premature 
eloquence of the young advocate, only replied by 
confirming the sentence and orderipg the culprit to 
instant execution. But Merlin was not dismayed. 
He proceeded to tiell that he was the son of a devil 
of great power, though fortunately rescued by an 
expeditious baptism from the vicious disposition of 
his paternal relations ; that he could prove his prae- 
tematural descent by revealing all things past, 
present, or future j and that the justice was in tiiis 
respect very much his inferior, as he did not even 
know the name of his own father. The jusiice, 
not much conciliated by this speech^ answered^ 
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*' Thouliest, thou black conioun ! 
*' My father was a good baroun^ 
*' And tny mother a levedy free : 
Yet aliv^ thou may her see." 
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Merlin calmly desired that the ]ady might b^ 
summoned ; and, on her appearance in courts being 
urged to state his accusation^, requested that they 
noight be confronted in private, because such a 
subject was not fit for public discussion. The 
justice^ a good des^ surprised ^t his discretion^ 
readily consented. 

*' Merlin/* he said, *' now pray I thee^^ 
*' What was the man that begat me ?*' 
'' Sir," he said, '' by St. Simoun ! 
" It was the parson of this to>^Ti. 
He begat thee, by St. Jame ! 
Upon this woman that is thy dame.** 
The levedy said, *' Thou foul thing, 
*' Thou hast lowen a stark lesing* ! 
*' His father was a noble baroun^ 
*' And holden a man of great renown ^ 
'* And thou a mis-begotten wretch ! 
•* I pray to God the de'el thee fetch ! 
*' In wild fire thou shouldest be hrent f , ' 
^' For with wrong thou hast me shent J !" 

* lyed a strong lie.- * f burnt. | ruined. 
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Merlin quiedy answered^ that, as her memory 
seemed rather defective, he would willingly assist 
it by relating a few circumstances of her past life. 
He put her in mind of a certain journey to Carduel, 
£x>m whence the baron returned rather unex- 
|)ectedly in the night :— 

** It was by night and not by day j 
'' The parson in thy bed lay ; 
f* At thy chamber door thy lord gan knodc \ 
^ And thou, diddest on thy smock, 
** And were sore afi^id that t\dR * I 
" And undiddest a window wide, 
*^ And there the parson thou out let, 
'* And he ran away full sketf. 
'^Dame," he said, '' that iZ*e+ night 
^* Was begot thy son the knight. 
^' Dame," heo said, '' He I ought ?" 
And heo stood still and said nought. 

The justice, to whom this recHal, though per- 
fectly new, did not appear at all amusing, im- 
patiently expected from his mother a refutation of 
the charge ; but the lady was satisfied to purchase 
Merlin^s silence by a candid confession. She was 
therefore dismissed with a severe reprimand -, after 

* time. f quickly, hastily. \ same. 
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"which Merlin informed the justice that she i^as 
gone to the parson, who^ becoming desperate at 
this disdosure of his sins^ would immediately 
£7 to the next bridge and drown himself in the 
river. The completion of this prophecy inspired 
the justice with great respect for the prophe(^ 
whose mother was instantly set at liberty. Five 
years after this, by the advice of Merlin, she 
assumed the veil in a convent of black nuns, and 
spent the remainder of her life in acts of devotion. 

Merlin being now seven years old, it is time that 
we should return to the messengers whom we left 
upon their travels. 

After a long and fruitless journey, three of them 
happened to meet in the same town ; and this town 
was the place of Merlin's abode. He happened to 
be playing, at that moment, with some children in 
the street 5 and one of his companions picking a 
quarrel with him exclaimed— 



*'' Thou black shrew ! thou g9 us fro ! 
"' Thou art a foul thing gotten amiss ! 
*' No man wot who thy father is ! 
** But some devil thee begot, I ween, 
" To don us both ireyghe* and tene^. 



r» 



* treason. f mischief. 
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At these words the three messengers drew their 
swords^ ccmceiving that they had found the ap« 
polnted victim; but Merlin^ after rebuking hit 
companion for his indiscretion^ ran widi a smiling 
countenance to the messengers, welcomed them 
to the town, and, to their inexpressible astonish- 
ment, related to them the whole circumstances of 
their mission; assuring them at the same time, 
that Vortigem*s wise men were great fools, and 
that all the blood in his veins would not in any way 
contribute to the solidity of the intended castle. 
The messengers, in reply, disclaimed any desire of 
taking his life, provided he could prevent the loss 
of theirs, by furnishing them with solid reasons 
for disobe3ring their orders : he therefore conducted 
them to his mother, from whom they learned liirf 
miraculous birth, ai^d no less miraculous w'usdom ; 
and it was ultimately agreed that they should all 
return to court on the following day, the messengers- 
on their own horses, accompanied by Merlin on 
a little palfrey. 

The journey lasted three days ; and each of these 
added to the admiration of the messengers for their 
young companion. They passed the first night in a 
market-town, the streets of which were crowded by 
merchants 5 and here ]Merlin, after a long silence, 
burst into a sudden and violent fit of laughter. On 
3 
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being questioned about the cause of his mirth, he 
pointed out to the messengers a young man who 
was bargaining for a pair of shoes with uncommoi^i 
earnestness. 

Then said Merlin, '' See ye nought* 
That young nian, that hath shoon bought. 
And strong leather to do hem cloui f , 

'' And grease to smear hem all about ? 

** He weeneth to live hem to wear : 
But, by my soul I dare well swear. 
His wretched life he shaliybr-/ef J , 

*' Ere he come to his own gate." 

The event immediately followed the prediction. 
On the following day the mirth of the young pro- 
phet was still more violently excited by a fiineral' 
procession, preceded by a number of clerks, and 
beaded by a priest who chanted most loudly and 
melodiously 3 while an aged mourner, with his 
eyes fixed on the bier, on which was laid 9 boy of 

* This is apparently copied from the Vita Merlini Cale- 
donu. The Latin lines are — 

Illinc progressus, nova calciamenta tenentem 
Spectabat juvenem, ^ommercantemque tacones* 
Tunc.iterum risit, &c. 

f to make the sdies. | lose. 
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about ten years oldj exhibited every token of de* 
spaif and anguish* Merlin, being called upon to 
explain the cause of his merriment, informed h|^ 
companions that the mourner and the chanter 
ought to change characters j since the boy, whose 
loss was so feelingly deplored by the. reputed father, 
had really sprung from the loins of the lively ec- 
clesiastic. The justness of this information was 
verified on the spot i and the mother of the child, 
being closely questioned by the messengers, con- 
fessed the truth, upon their assurance that the hap- 
piness of her good husband, who blindly confided 
in her chastity, should not be disturbed by a com- 
munication of the discovery. 

On the third day, about noon^ Merlin laughed 
again, though no visible object od the journey had 
attracted his attention; and his companions were 
infi:)rmed, to their great surprise, that his laughter 
was occasioned by air event then passing at tlie 
court of Vortigem. Tlie chamberlain of that 
monarch, it seems, was a woman, who for some 
unknown reason had assumed the dress of a man,, 
and whose beauty had inspired the queen with a 
passion which she was unable to conquer. But her 
solicitations being, of course, ineffectual, her love 
was soon converted into hatred; she flew to the 
king, and accused the chamberlain of an attempt 
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to o&r Tidlence to her chastity; and the i&di^ 
nant monarchy without further inquiry, ordered thd 
t|^poBed culprit to be immediately hanged and 
quartered. Merlin therefore, addressing his fellow 
travellers^ requested that one of them should in^ 
stantly hasten to court ; recommend an immedi- 
ate examination into the sex of the pretended 
ravisher ; and, after proving her innocence, iiv 
form Vortigem that he was indebted to Merlin for 
this important discovery. 

His orders were -punctually obeyed. One of the' 
knights messengers, setting ofFatfcdl speed, shoitly 
arrived at court ; fell on his knees befofe the king j 
informed him that the wonderful child was found j 
that his knowledge was indeed supernatural, and 
that he would arrive within a few hours : lastly, he 
told him that the chamberlain lately ordered for 
execution, as guilty of, ah intended rape on the 
^<[ueen, was in fact a woman ; which might easily bei 
verified by causing her to be examined in his 
majesty's presence. Vortigern issued the necessary 
orders, and the truth of the information became 
manifest j but the king, not much pleased by a 
discovery which pointed out his own precipitation 
6nd injustice, sternly asked the messenger, *' from 
whom he had learned a secret so extraordinary?" 
If e was answered^ that it was discovered by Media ; 



tirbe/ diQCi^ only seyep years old, nitderstood all 
thtogs^and par ticnlarly what related to the refractory 
oastle^ much better . tbaa all the wise men in his 
XBajie8ty*s dominions. 

: Varti^rp> appeased by this answer^ and inll of 
curiosity to sec his new guest, ordered out his 
whole court, and, springing upon his horse, rode 
forward to meet Merlin, whom he conducted in 
state to the palace, and entertained with great mag- 
nificence. On the following day he conducted the 
child to the site of bis projected castle, and in- 
quired wby, the ground being apparently like com- 
mon earth, and the materials of his edifice suffi- 
ciently solid, they were unable to stand upright in 
the dark, and wekre constantly tumbled down be- 
fore morning ? Merlin replied, that the accident 
was in appearance very perverse, but that the cause 
was extraordinary. That immediately below the 
soil were two .deep pools of water; below the 
water twahuge, stones; and below the stones two 
enormous serpents, .the one white as milk, the 
ether red as, fire ; that they slept during^ the day, 
but regularly quarrelled every night y and, by their 
efforts to destroy each other, occasioned an earth- 
quake, which ^was fatal to his intended edifice. 
Merlin at the same time recommended diat he should 
take measures to verify the truth of this relation^ 
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Accordinglj Vortigern employed his fifteen 
liiousand workmen. The water was soon 6is^ 
covered, and, by sinking wells, was wholly drawn 
out. The two stones were found at the bottom > 
and, being with some difficulty removed, exhibited^ 
the tremendous serpents. 

With long tatfts, fele fold. 
And found right as Merlin told^ 
That one dragon was red so fire, 
Witli bright eyen, as basin clear ; 
His tail was great and nothing smaU f 
His body was a rood withal. 
His shaft may ho man tell j 
He looked as a fiend of hell. 
The white dragon lay him b^. 
Stern of look, and griesly. 
His mouth and throat yawned wide; 
The fire brast otit on ilka side. 
His tail was ragged as a fiend. 
And, upon his tail's end. 
There was ysliaped a griesly heady 
To fight with tlie dragon red. 

Merlin had warned Vortigern and aill the spsei?- 
tators that the conflict of these monsters would be 
very fi-ighlfiil j but curiosity for a time suspended 
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apprebensitm> till the serpents slowly rifl^g from 
their den, and expanding their enormous folds, 
began the combat, when the astonished multitude 
attempted to fly on all sides; Merlin clapping his 
hands and shouting- to encourage the combatants. 

The red dragon, and the white. 
Hard together gan they smite. 
With, mouth, paw, and witlfi tail : 
Between hent was full hard batail -, 
That the earth dinned tho. 
And loathly weather wax therto. 
So strong Are. they casten anon. 
That the plains therof shone. 
And sparkled 4ibout, so bright 
As doth the fire from thunder-light. 
So they fought, for sooth to say. 
All the long summer's day. 
They ne stinted never of fighdng 
Till the even- song gan ring. 
So in that tihie, as I you tell> 
The red dragon, that was so fell. 
Drove the white for adown. 
Into the plains, a great vinmn *, 
Till they came to a valid}' ; 
There they rested' hem both tway, 

♦ circuit. 0. Fr. from virer, to turn* 

VOL. I. a . 
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Iliat^njan;[paiglrtgoii,^fnile; - .. .. ,^, 

And tjiece the w](iite covered f >hU flighty 

And ff^or | ^^er. fo^ ^to fight 

And eagerly^ without fail^ 

The red dr^on he gan assail^ 

And dfoVe the red right again 

Till he came into theplam. 

And there the white; anon^rightx 

Hent § the red i^ith all his mi^t, . . 

And to the grdtindhe him casty 

And, with the fire' of his blast. 

Altogether brent the red, ^ 

That never of him was foundenshred^' 

But dust upon the ground he lay: f &c. 

The white serpent, immecliately after his Victory, 
disappeared, and no man has since discovered the 
place of his retreat. 

Merlin, having thus fully confirmed the truth of 
his assertion, desired to be eonfroiiteii. with the 
Magi ; and stejnly asRed them; why they had un- 
justly thirsted after his blcK)d. The^ liumbly re- 

• amount :— the shortet pSxraaf *^-jQ|pUnti4i^ e^l? :a mile**' 
is often used, and meanv t^e same, things By 9 •similar 
analogy, the word siund^ m German, sigBiSes an- Aour and 
a leagtie. 

f recovertd. ^ 'V^fazed ; grew^ * § seized* 
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^lied^ that theii art had . certaioly xiei < i iK^i ' them^ 
but that the 5ignk:the]rhadio{)9erYed in theii^ens 
could admit of no other interpretation ; and Mertin^ 
satisfied Mrith th^ir btmiliation, explamed to them^ 
that th^'ftigns and chlu^actem ^whichiihef. bad sem 
in the sk}^ weve ^krritteti tbene byhis 'wickedf Mkuti 
who widied for bis destmctioni Ibis poibc b^B% 
settled^ the M^i.iMen6:pard6nadf Merlin becalne 
the chief counsellor of Vortigem ; and-*d|e>casH6 
was con^leted by Mb directions without any sinister 
acddeSit." ' ■'''* '^fJ*.';r.r» b^i ^- . ''. .'.f:.-.;t.i;.-- -'?-; 

At length' it was^siggestcd to Vortigern that the 
battle of the^ serpdbts^^&dgh bertaiitly ^.sui^ineie 
iand magni^eeiit spi^tiide; was not likMjr to Mre 
heen JBolely' ibtend^ fbi' his amusemefit^ 1)ut wai 
probably the • syiiibDl of Home ' raysibty which * the 
Wi^otti af M^liti '>W€MSk^ :doubtles9i ^eitabl& bii^ 
to reveal » He was therefore sent for and iquestidned 
by the king, but continued to maintain a sullen silence 
till the impatient moniarch insisted on deceiving an 
answei*, ^tf'thi^^iied him With iftstait death as 
the punishmefkt of his (cbwditiiacyi ^[fe^phet an- 
swered the threat With a sniilt df haughty cbnteinpt : 

, ^ . ' • •: r , . . 

Sir, withouten ween, ; 

That day shalt thou never se*eni 

Though thpu take thy sword in hond^ 

Me to slay, or bring in bond^ 

a2 xj 
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yjfjt may thou fail of dl thy hre, ■ 
t As doth the greyhound of the hare. 

He then insisted that^ before he began to answer, 
the king should find hostages for his security ; nor 
would he open his lips till two barons of the first 
distinction and opulence pledged themselves by 
oath, on the sacred writings^ to preserve him from 
all danger. 

Merlin then began to explain the mystery of the 
-two serpents. The red one, he observed, was 
emblematic of Vortigern, who had obtained the 
crown by the slaughter of king Moyne f the white, 
with Its two heads, represented the two rightful 
heirs, Aurelius and Uther, who, confident in their 
own prowess and in the assistance of Britany, were 
preparing to attempt by force the recoveiy of their 
dominions. 

*^ Into this castle they shall thee drive, 
*' With thy children, and with thy wife, 
^ And dl that beth with thee then. 

Into the ground men shall you brenne !; 

And the king Sir Aungys 
*' Shall be slain, and hold no price !• 
*^ His kindred, and thine also 
^ Shall don England mickle wo !: 
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*^ Sir Fortager, this is the tokening * 
" Of the dragons* .fighting. 
'*^ As I thee say, withouten oath, 
** Thou shalt it find seker and sooth." 
Still him stood Sir Fortager, 
And bot his lip with dreary cheer ; 
And said to Merlin, '' Withouten fail 
*' Thou must me tell some counsail, 
" Withouten chesl *, Withouten strife, 
** How I may best save my life." 
Then Merlin gan stand still 5 
And answered him with wordes grille f. 
And said, " Sire, withouten ween, 
" Thus it must needs be'en j 
'•' -And therefore, so God give me rest, 
" I no ken no redeX — ^but do thy best !" 

Fortager said, " But thou me tell, 
" Anon I shall do thee quell !" 

He stert up, and would have him r aught \, 
But where he was he ne wist nought. 

Merlin indeed had vanished immediately after 
the conclusion of his speech 5 and, during the 
fruitless search of Vortigem and his courtiers, 

* debate. Chaucer, f horrible. Chaucer. \ advice. 

$ reached. 
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was occupied in ft^latiqg :4q Blaisa 4h9^ varipas ad- 
ventures which «had be^len htm 8«qcq tiieif separa- 
tion. During bis aboide with this bo]y man, he 
compiled his . bcfdi;. of propheciiesj .cpmprising aU 
the past and future history of bia cofuntry. Pos-* 
terity will long regret that this invaluable repertory 
is so obscure 

That few men, withouten ween, . - 
Can understand what it may mean. . 

Our author now passes to the concluding 
events of Vortigem*s reign, which are thus in-* 
troduced : 

A- merry time it is in May, 
When springeth the summers day. 
And damisels carols leadeth. 
On green wood fowls gredetk f*. 
• ,'3o in that time, as ye may hear. 
Two barons came to Fortager, &c. 

, . They brought the^ ve?y; jon^^elcome- intelligence 
that Aur^lins AmbrqsiuSjf.and: his brother Uther, 
having made good their landing, were ad^^nced 
within a few miles of Winchester. — ^Vortigern, 

* sings ;-^n 'general it expresses any cry. 
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loss <^ time, dispatched messengers to 
tjeDgist; -iinploring his assistance; while other 
itifi owngeh were feent to Winchester with orders to 
ptoiSde^igainst tf surprise, and assurances tt^t he 
WGidd immediately march at the head of his whole 
sa^iixy^ and gire battle to the invaders. But the 
tyrant's orders arrived too late. The citizens of 
Winchester no sooner discovered the banners of 
their antient sovereigns, than they resolved to open 
their gates, and, having overpowered the resistance 
of the garrison, joyfully took the oath of allegiance 
to the right heirs of the monarchy. 

On the approach of Vortigern and Hengist> the 
two brothers quitted the city, and drew out their 
army in order of battle ; but, before the conflict 
began, the troops of Vortigern were already thrown 
into confusion. Many of the British officers, in« 
dignant at being combined with the Saxons against 
tlieir countrymen, positively refused to make the 
attack ', and, being joined by their troops, boldly 
resisted the orders of Vortigern, and repelled the 
attempts of his adherents to overpower them. The 
news of this revolt being carried to Aurelius and 
Uther, they instantly seized the favourable mo- 
ment; threw the allies into confusion; and soon 
•btained a decisive victory. The fugitives were 
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pursued as far as Salisbury plain^ where Vortigem 
took refuge in his castle -, but the Britons having 
thrown wild-fire over the walls, the whole edifice 
was soon involved in a general conflagration. The 
tyrant with his wife and child perished in the 
flames; and the prophecy of Merlin was thus fully 
accomplished. 



^3 
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8020 Lines. 

1 HE following abstract is made from a transcript 
of the Auchinleck MS. communicated to the editor 
by Mr. Scott. The author has evidently intended 
to relieve the fatigue of his hearers during his 
long-winded narrative by breaking it into fyttes or 
cantos 5 and as the expedient appeared at least 
equally necessary in prose, it has been followed 
in this abridgment. 



CANTO I. 

After the death of Vortigem, Uther Pendragon 
marched to besiege Hengist in a cattle to which he 
had retreated ; but the efibrts of the assailants 
being rendered abortive by the strength of the 
position, he was advised by five of his barons, who 
had witnessed the preceding feats of Merlin, to 
apply for .jthe assistance of the magician. . Ac- 
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cordiDgly^ messengers were dispatched In search of 
him; and 

On a day^ this messager 

Sette hem alle to the diner. 

A beggar ther come in. 

With a long herd oh his chin ; 

A staff in his bond he hadde. 

And shoone on his fete lade*. 

With his schuldres he gan rove f , 

And hade % " good for Godys love.*' 

They said he scholde nought share 

Bot strokes and bismare^. 

The eld man said anon, 
*' Ye be «ice II, every ch one, 
" That sitten here and skorne me, 
'^ On Ihe king's nedes that schuld be, 
" For to finde Merlin child ! 
*' The barouns ben witless and wild, 
'* That senten men him to seche, 
'' That nought ne couthe ^ knowleche ! 
'^ To day he-hath yow oft met j 
:'< ti -j^^ know ye him never the bet. 

f^^fFendeih ** home by my rede ff I 
'- • *'■ For him to find ne- shal ye spede. , 

'* pefhajps If ad I or it may be the perfect tense of the verb 
iUde or *lnde, 

-•^ shmg. : j ^'"prayed. . J disgrace. - j| foolish, 
f know DO knowledge. •*go. ft *dvic«. 
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■^ ■*.< Biddeth him and the barcmns five 
. f ' ^ Th^ come and' speken with him hfyve *i 
And seggeth \, Merlin wil hem abide 
In the forest here by side," 






With these words he vanislied ; and the messen-^ 
gers, as *^' telleth the letters black,** were filled 
witli wonder. Uther, having heard their telation, 

• • • 

left the command, of the army with' his brother 
Aurilis Brosias (Aurelius Ambrosias), and repaired 
to the forest^ where Merlin amused himself at his 
expense by assmxiing three several disguises : first 
that of a swine-herd ; then that of a chapman with 
a pack at his back 5 and lastly that of a young and 
comely peasant^ — in which shape he exhorted him 
to have patience, assuring him that Merlin would 
keep his assignation^ though perhaps not till late at 
night. At last he amved^ announced himself as 
Merlin, tliough still in his peasant's shape, and 
related that by his advice Aurelius had just attacked 
and slain Hengist. Uther, rejoiced by this news 
" as the birds by the first dawn of day,'* returned 
with Merlin to the camp, and found his brother 
not less astonished than delighted by his victory, of 
which he was unable to give a very intelligible ac- 
count till he leiarnt from Uther the name of his 

♦ presently. f say. 
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powerful counsellor and aissistanf . At this time a 
message was received from the Saracens (Saxons) 
requesting leave to retire, with the assurance that 
they would never more return to infest the peace 
of Britain : and this proposal being by Merlin's 
advice accepted, and the tranquillity of the island 
restored by the departure of the enemy, Uther 
was elected sovereign, received the oath of fealty 
from the piincipal barons, and was solemnly 
crowned at Winchester, amidst the rejoicings of 
the whole nation. ^ 

Not long after this cerempny a vast army of 
Saracens from Denmark made an attack on Bristol. 
Merlin had forewarned the brothers of this in- 
vasion, and at the same time informed them that 
one of them was destined to fall in the dreadful 
conflict by which the triumph of the Britons must 
be purchased, but that the victim would be re- 
warded by the crown of martyrdom. Uther was 
directed to make head against the enemy on the 
land side, while Aurelius should attack them in ' 
tlie rear from the sea beach 5 and both exerted 
themselves with the most desperate valour. But 
Uther received from Merlin, during the engage- 
ment, a secret assurance that he was not the per- 
son destined to go immediately to heaven 3 and the 
romance tells us that he was very glad to hear it. 
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He redoubled his efforts to' secare the victory 
nearly gained by Aurelius^ who fell when the 
enemy was already thrown into confusion; and 
these efibrts were so successfcd. 

That "of thritty thousand^ and mo, 
Ne let they £ve away go. 
Of our were slawen then anon 
Three thousand^ and ten, andone. 
Three mile wayes, other two, 
Ne might no man step, ne go. 
Neither on hill ne on den, 
Bot he stepped on dede men. 
The blode over-ran the countray. 
Over alle in the valley. 

The body of Aurelius was, on the following 
day, carefiilly sought and interred with due so- 
lemnity. 

Uther reigned seven years, and, scrupulously fol- 
lowing in all things the advice of Merlin, distin- 
guished every year by the most brilliant achieve- 
ments. He overcame ^ing Claudas* the tyrant 
of Gaul^ and became the suzerain of Hoel king 

* This Claudas, the great enemy- of Ban and Boort» 
makes a conspicuous figure in the romance of Sir 
Launcelot. 
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of Harmaa*,. first husband of the beautiful Jgemrj 
and lord of Gascony, Normandjr'akid Bouldgne> 
Poitou^ Champagne^ and AnjOu* He ^also ac* 
quired tlie allegiance of Ban king of BeucHt in 
" lesse Briteyne,** and of his brother B/)hort of 
Cannes, two of the first pillars of chivalry.. 
Moreover he instituted the. round table, under 
Merlin*s special guidance, intended to assemble 
the best knights in the world. High birth, great 
strength activity and skill, fearless valour, and 
firm fidelity tb their suzerain, were indispensably 
requisite for an admission into this order. ' They 
were bound by oath tOt assist each other at the 
hazard of their own lives 5 to attempt singly the 
most perilous adventures ) to lead, when necessary, 
a life of monastic solitude^ to fiy to arms at the 
first summons j and never to retire from battle 
till they had defeated the enemy, unless when night 
intervened and separated the combatants. 

/ 

. * The country 0^ Hannan is unknown to modem geo* 

^ ■ • ^ ' • \ ' ■■ ' ^ . * . • " », 

graphy, but appears in this place to mean Britany. The 
iiqel kin^ of the country is perhaps assumed to be the 
father of him whb is celebrated in Geofirey of Kionmoath 
as the great assistant of Arthur in his vicfDries ; for, as our 
romancer has niade him the first husband of tgema^ 
Arthur's mother, these' heroes ihus becopie very nearly 
related . . ,. . . 



: Tkis table 'g^lWierth^wig^j: 
. Ac it to eode had be-oD m«gbt» 
For, theygh alle the kinges under oar lord 
Haddq ysittenpt that bcnrd; , 
Knight b]^ knight, Ich you teHe, 
The table might ooi^ht ful-fiUe, - 
Tin they were bom that shouki do-aM. -. 
Fulfill the mervaile of theGreal^. 

Happy are the kings whose- minjgters happen, to 
be conjprers ! Uther had. the good, fortuoe ta dose 
the list of his sanguinary conquests: by- the more 
flattering though * not- very h^Hiouiabl^ victory .whicli 
h& obtained, by the ^ assistance of-Mer)in,..oyer 
the beautiful Igema) whpm« he. enJ9ye4> under 
the shape of her husband the doke. of ComwaJi, ia 
Tiatagel- castle; It is- uijinop^tssary to . r&peat fiio^ 
the' romance the same. (HPcumstances. which bav^ 
been related by -Geoffrey of Monmouth.; butU 
will be4)r(^)«rtc»ohserye, that the^ subsequ^^unipQ 
of Uthept^his^ fair captive was apcoippanied by 
the naamag^is^ of tbe.'tht€& daughtei;s;,wJ?pm,sh^ 
hadborne- to Hoei* te^Arstbusband. ^ 
• . Nantera, king^-Oerlpt^ Bparri^Saasinc^ th« 
eldest, by- whom ha bad r^ isc^ ri fj ff ifd .Galaf^ 
iUag; Lot-esp^tmsed th«.-s^€>w}>:']!(dn^ Belic^t, 

mho bec&me tlie- i^tber oC^OaWui^ :Gi}^r^esu 
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Agravain, and Graheriet. The third was united 
to Urien king of Scherham, whose son was the 
celebrated Ywain. 

Merlin, it seenis, had exacted from Uther, as the 
price of his complaisance in fiirthering his majesfy's 
amours, the absolute right of directing, as he 
might think fit, the nurture and education of the 
boy who should result from them 5 and no sooner 
were the usual festivities concluded than he re- 
paired to Uther, and reminded him of his promise. 
He had read in the stars that the wife of Antour, 
a nobleman high in Uther's esteem, would be the 
best possible nurse for the child j and therefore 
directed the king, in the first place, to obtain the 
consent of the intended foster-father. He then 
enjoined him to conceal carefully from Igertia the 
identity of her imknown ravisher with her present 
husband; and, when she should confess to him 
her pregnancy, that he should consent to forgive 
her supposed crime, only on condition that the 
child should be delivered to a person whom he 
would appoint, for the purpose of oiticating it in 
perfect obscurity. All this "was punctually per- 
formed. Merlin received the child at the palace 
gate 5 conveyed him to church, where he caused 
him to be christened by the name of Arthur -, and 
then bore him to Antour*s wife, who undertook to 
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sockle hiiDj' having obtained another nnrse £>! her 
own son Kay^ of whom she had been recently 
delivered. As these secret anecdotes may require 
some attestation^ the aiithor assures us that *^ he has 
found them m the black ^** and soon after appeals to 
the Brount, meaning perhaps the BnU or Chronicle. 
Arthur grew and prospered under the care of 
Sir Antour— 

tie w^ fair, and well dgr^. 
And was a child of gret noblay^ 
He was curteys, faire and gent^ 
And wights and hardi, verament. 
Curteyslich and fair he spac } 
With him was none evillack. 

' But he.was kept in perfect ignorance of his high 
birth ; and Uther, though he lived many years 
after this, expired without revealing the secret 
either to Arthur or to Igema. Merlin however, 
who attended him on his death-bed, assured him 
that his son should succeed him^ and that in his 
reign should be fulfilled all the wonders of the 
San-Gr6al -, and with this promise the king was 
perfectly satisfied. He died, and was buried by 
bbhop Brice, a personage of great sanctity and 
no small importance. 

VOL. I. R 
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As soon as the obsequies of the late king .were 

finished* a ip^rUanpent was convened .for the pur-^ 

pose of electing a successor, and was attended by 

all the indepeiklentlordftabQ princes of ! the island. 

But as Uthei;>&mily ..Tijas ;fltapposed ttb be "extinct; 

and numerous c^ndidntes' brought . forward .their 

claims to the >throtte>.the .MsemWy continued to 

deliberate during six months j at the end.of .^hich 

they were so divided into factions as to preclude all 

rational hope of accbHimodattoq. . Bishc^ Brice, 

on Christmas eve> took occaslooi. to^iddtess them -, 

and represented^ that^. as no human .means were 

likdy to produce unanimity in th^ir <:oiitisels with* 

out the special interference .of heaven, it/would 

well become them to put up thetr piiayen,. at that 

solemn season, for some token which should 

manifest the intentions of providence respecting 

their future sovereign, , This advice wab. adppted.; 

all parties prayed with the ^eate^t fervotir,-'rcuid 

with such success, that the : service was ^ scarcely 

ended when a miraculous, stone was discmered 

before the churchrddbr,:and in the stone waBfimody 

fixed a sword with the following words engraved 

on its hilt: • : , -> 

^*; Ich ^m y-hote Escalibore ; 
" Unto a king fair tresore/* 



t€ 
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(On Inglis is this writings 

Kerve steely and jrtn, and al dung.") 



Bishop Brioe, af^r exhorting th6 assembly to 
offer up their thanksgiidngs for this signal miracle> 
proposed a law^ that whoever should be able to draw 
out ' that swofd from the stone should be inmiedi* 
ately acknowledged as sovereign of the Britons; 
and his proposal was instantly decreed by general 
acclamation> 

King Lot> king Nanters> king Clarien^ and all 
the principal candidates^ successively put their 
strength to the proof 5 but the miraculous «6word 
resisted all their efforts. It stood till Candlemas ; 
it stood till Eastern it stood till Pentecost> when 
the best knights hi the kingdom usually assembled 
for the annual tournament) and no one had been 
able to' move it; In the mean time Arthur had 
been placed^^ for the purpose of finishing his 
education^ in the service of king Lot { but when 
Kay was received, previously to the feast of Pen- 
tecosty into the order c^ knighthood, he was ad» 
vised by his father to take Arthur as his squire j 
and the young hero accordingly attended his foster* 
brother, in that capacity, to the lists. Sir Yjsf 
was a youth of gr^t valour and address, (though, 
as the romancer tells us, he '* stammered a little,**) 

r2 
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and, having overthrown a c6mpetent number of 
knights with hts spear, prpceeded into the medley 
with his sword, — which unfortunately broke in his 
hand, — so that he was forced to send Arthur to his 
mother for a new one. Arthur hastened home, 
but did not find the lady : he had however observed 
near the church a sword sticking in a stone, and on 
his return galloped to the place, drew it out with 
great ease, apd, perfectly unconscious of having 
performed a mighty feat, delivered it to his 
master. Kay, who was better aware of its value, 
swore him to secrecy, and then, showing the 
weapon to his father, professed his intention of 
claiming the ihrohe. 

Sir Antour, who was rather incriedulous, in- 
sisted that his son should repeat the feat, lest he 
should only cover himself with ridicule by foiling 
in the experiment before the general assembly j 
and Kay, who hoped that the charm was now 
broken, readily replaced the sword in the stone ; to 
which the blade instantly adhered so strongly that. 
lie was utterly unable to remove it. Somewhat 
abashed by this discovery of the imposture, he con- 
fessed to his father that he had received the stvord 
from his squire 5 and Antour, carrying Arthur to 
the catliedral, Entrusted him with the secret virtues 
of the sword, promised his. best assistance in placing. 
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him on the throne, and only requested of his foster 
9on, in retom for all his service, the promise of 
nominating Sir Kay to the office of high steward } 
a request with which Arthur joyfaWy complied. 

Sir Antour now hastened to invest him with the 
order of knighthood, and equipped him with a 
d^ree of splendour suited to his high pretensions. 

First he fond him cloth and cradel, 
Tho he fond him stede and saael ; 
Helm, and briny, and hauberjoun, 
Saunibers, quissers, and aketoun *, 
Quarre shield, gode swerd of steel. 
And launce stiff, biteand wel. 
There be gave him, anon-rights. 
To his service forty knights. 
A-morwe they went to tournament. 
And so there dede, verament, 
Ihat, eche day,' Sir Arthour " 

The los he bare and tbe honour. 

Antour then repaired to bishop Bripe, to inform 
him that Arthur had performed the conditions 
pointed out by heaven ; upon which the good piu- 

* Cradel, perhaps from Cratula, a species of dress which 
Du Cange supposes to have been clerical-r^n/iy, and hau^ 
bcrjvun, different sorts of breast-plates — saumhersy perhaps 
misspelt for vaumhras'f the covering of the arm— ^uuteri, 
c;overiiig for the thigh— ^/retoun, a coat of mail. 
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late summoned the general meetings before whom 
the trial of the sword was several times repeated ; 
.^rthur was unanimously faxxdaimed^ and an early 
day appointed for his solemn coronation. 

During the preparations^ for this ceremony Mer- 
lin arrived^ and communicated to the bishop the 
whole mystery of ^Arthur's birth« He at the same 
time fore warned him that the approaching festival 
would not pass off without a severe contest^ and 
the effusion of much bloody he recommended 
that Arthur's party should be strengthened as 
quickly as possible by the accession of Sir Jordain^ 
Sir Bretel^ and all the adherents of Igema ; and 
above all^ that they should be constantly afmed^ 
and prepared fqr the attack of their enemies. 



CANTO II. 

Mirie it is in time of June^ 
When fenil hangeth abroad in toun ; 
Violet, and rose flower, 
Woneth then in piaiden's bower. 
The Sonne is hot, the day is long, 
Foulis maketh miri song. 
King Arthour bar coroun 
In Cardoile that noble town, &c. 

Among the competitors for the crown weie «i]( 
kings, distinjuishod by superior power or by n^erit ; 



these were Lot of Lothran | Nanters of Gerlot ; 
Urien of Reged ; Cacrodas king of Strangore *, Yder 
kingoftheMarcheft; and Atigaisant king of Scotland. 
Each of these conducted a small army of adherents to 
Arthtir^s coronation I attended^ in sullen sU^nce^ the 
relfgi'ous ceremonies ; listened without, any symptoms 
of inipatience to the exhortations of bishop >Brice 5 
and eten condescended to partake of the vemson, 
of the swans^ . peacocks, bustards, ph^^lsants^ 
partridges «dd Cranes, as well as of the pimentand 
clar6^: by which the niia^s was immediately fol* 
lowed. But when^ at the conclusion of the feast, 
Arthur pi^eeded according to cu^foiti to coiifer 
on his guests the mvestitute of the ^eat :fiefs and 
c^ces of the crcfwn, they suddenly rose \inth 
one acc<^d, exclaimed that a mis-begotteh adv^eh- 
turer wias Unfit to Ireign over thettt>^^^nd 'ittterapt- 
ed to seiie the "king's person. Merlin, who was 
present, defended the legitimacy of Arthur's birth, 
and told, as intelligibly as the noise would permit, 
his whole story; but his eloquence was un- 
availing — 

The barotitis said to Merlin, 
'* He was found thurgh witcUng thine ! 
'^ Traitour," they said, f' verament 
'' For al thine enchantement;. 
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" No shall never no bore's stren 
*' Our king> no keved ben, 
''Ac be sbal sierve right anon ! '*— 
■• 

Luckily Arthur's friends, being perfectly armed, 
very soon drove before them then: immense crowd 
of enemies, and, chasing them quite out of the 
town, shut the gates against them. But though 
forced to retreat to their tents, they still threatened 
a speedy vengeance ^ and their great numbers, 
their valour, and the smallness of Arthur's party, 
which did not amount to more than 310 knights 
and about 3700 ill-armed infantry, seemed to pro- 
mise them a certain and speedy victory. Bishop 
Brioe however, having assembled tlie whole inha- 
bitants of the town, explained to them the divine 
right of Arthur tp the crovt^n, as well as his 
hereditary claim, as son to Utherj assured them 
of the assistance of heaven ; and concluded his 
hatangue.by these energetic words : 

*' Ac, for he is king, and king's son, 
'* Y curse alle, and y dom, 
'' His enemies with Christes mouth. 
By East, by West, by North, and South !" 



f< 



Merlin, on his part, was not less active. He 
cast, by his enchantments, a sort of magical 
6 
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^^R^-fire into the ^cioas camp of the enemj, 
which spread a general conflagration ; and, whilst 
^e7 were bewildered in the smoke and almost de- 
prived of dieir senses, directed a sal]7flx>mthd 
^own -y hj which they were instantly put to flight, 
with the loss of 415 (onr author is very exact in 
fais numbers) of their most forward combatants. 

But the panic could not last for ever. Nanters 
king of Gerlot at last succeeded in rallying the 
fugitives, of whom he collected about 10,000 in 
a valley, and threatened to cnish at once the small 
army of his pursuers. 

Arthur sdgke* where he cam, 
A stiff launce anon he nam f : 
His fete in the stiropes he streight j ; 
' The stirop to-bent, the hors aqueigfU^ : 
The stede he smot, and he forth slode\\ : 
Ogain the king Nanters he rode. 

Arthur, as might be expected, speedily over- 
threw this antagonist, and afterwards king Lot ; 
and drawing the terrible escalibore rushed into the 
thickest, part of the press, and spread destraction 
round him. But being stopped by an impenetrable 

* eaw. t took. J stretched. § shook. || slid. 
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imiltitade, •andsKsailedby'the six kings at once, 
his horse was^naily killed, and himself in immi- 
nent danger of sci£focation- ; ^dien he was resetted 
by Sir Kay, who * hy one throst of his lance over- 
threw Angtiisant and Carodas, and, assisted by 
Ulfin and Bretel, mounted the king on a fre^ horse. 
But though all these kni^its performed prodigies of 
valour, they did not wholly engross the honour 
of the day. 

Here ye shal understond. 
That men o-foot, of this load, 
Helden with king Arthour, 
And did him wel gret honour. 
With axes, staves, and with bowe. 
Did so that alle the other ^em^e *, 
And this kinges flowen also. 

Arthur, after a long ^rsuit, collected Ms men, 
bestowed on them the plunder of the enemy's 
camp, returned to Carlisle, and af^er a solemn 
thanksgiving, and a festival of fourteen days iii 
honour of his victory, was advised by Merlin to 
march to London, and there to summon round him 
all the great vassals of the kingdom for the pur« 
pose of receiving their oaths of allegiance. 

* fled. 
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At this assembly Merlin, after representing the 
very formidable oonspinicy which was formed 
against Arthur, reconmiended that an embassy 
sboold be sent to king Ban of Benoit, and king 
Bohort of Grannes, two of the best knights in the 
woiM^ to reqaest their immediate presence, and 
that Sir Bretel and Sir Ulfin should be the bearers 
of the invitation. Hiej passed the sea ; found on 
the frontiers of France and Britany a vast wilder* 
ness, the effect of the long wars carried on by 
Claudas, the French tyrant, against the Bretons ; 
and during their passage through this desolated 
country were attacked by seven knights, partisans 
of king Claudas, of whom they slew six, put the 
seventh to flight, executed their commission, and 
returned to England accompanied by Ban and 
Bohort, and by a third brother named Grimbaut, a 
clerk, only inferior to the arch-conjurer Merlin. 

On their arrival they were welcomed atPorts- 
inouth, and in all the towns from thence to Lon* 
don, by songs and by '* hoppings** or dances : 

every strete 

Was hi honged, Ich say forsotb. 
With many pall, and many cloth. 
Eyerichnaan, of eachinei/er* 
Hemxiden jigain with £ak attire, 

'* ttadp. 
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In everich strete, damiseles 
Carols ledden, fair and feles*, 

Arthur met them in great state, an4 led them to 
a splendid entertainment -y and after dinner the royal 
guests were much edified by listening to a conver- 
3ation between Merlin and Grimbaut^ which they 
could not understand, concerning the *' quaintise". 
and contrivance of the sphere, the sun> moon, 
stars, and other ^^ privy works.** They then, 
being fully satisfied by Merlin as to the validity of 
Arthur's title, swore fealty to him,^ and afterwards 
proceeded to a tourpament ; which must have been 
very magnificent, because the author enumerates 
fourteen knights whose feats of arms were par- 
ticularly noticed. These were Sir Kay, Sir Lucan 
the butler. Sir Grifles, Sir Manic, Sir Gumas, 
Sir Placides, Sir Dreins, Sir Holias, Sir Graciens, 
Sir Marlians, Sir Flandrius, Sir Meleard, Sir 
Drukius, and Sir Breoberius. These festivitiea 
being ended. Merlin at length explained to the 
two kings the great purposes for which he had re- 
quested their presence ; the first of which was, 
that they should assist king Arthur in obtaining the 
hand of Guenever the daughter of Leodigan king 
of Carmalide, and that with this view they should 
discomfit king Eipn, who, at the head of twenty 



ouxntrouf 
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tiibutaiy sovereigns^ was maklDg war oa the said 
Leodigmi. The other^ that they should join Arthur 
with a body of 25^000 men ; whereby he would be 
endbled to overcome eleven kings and one duke 
who were at that moment in rebellion against him, 
and were actuaUy encamped^ with a vast army, io 
the forest of Rockingham. 

Ban and Bohort readily admitted the importance 
of both these objects, but alleged that they were 
themselves in hourly danger from the enterprise^ 
of their old enemy Claudas, who was then so*- 
Hciting a powerful alliance against them ; and that 
before they could reach Britany, collect their 
forces, and return to Rockingham, the eleven kings 
would probably be masters of LondGn. Merlin, 
however, was by no means discouraged by these 
difficulties. He promised them, on the faith of a 
necromancer, that they should not suffer any 
damage from Claudas, and that the succours which 
he requested from them should be ready in due 
time. He then conducted Sir Ulfin and a strong 
garrison to Rockingham castle, with instructions 
to guard every pass, and to prevent the passage of 
any spies from the enemies' forces ; after which 
returning to London, and obtaining the rings of 
Ban and Bohort as symbols of the authority under 
which be acted, he passed in one night to Britany / 
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assembled; with th6 ^assistaDce of Sir Leo&tefi ancl 
Sir Farien the lieutenants' of the t^b kin^, ait 
ahny of 40,000 men y left 15>000 for the defence 
of the countiy} deposited 25/XX> at Rockingham | 
and^ appealing very ime&peotedly in the presence 
of Arthur and his two guests, advised that theroryal 
army should immediately b^in its miaricb' 

The rebel kings, who had formed their camp in 
the forest of Rockingham, were ten in number 2 
viz. Clarion king of Northumberloixl^ .Brangores 
king of Strangore/ Cradelman of North Wales> 
and a certain king called Agro^es, whose do^ 
minions lay very far north, and >yho is usually di- 
stinguished by the- title of '^ king of the hundred 
knights ^" and die six who have been already enu- 
merated.. EstaS' or Enslaf earl of Arundel had 
also joined their forces, and this formidable con« 
federacy had assembled an army, of 40,000 .iiien. 
They thought themsdves secure of victory,' because 
they knew that Arthur's forces amounted to no 
more than 15,000 j and were ignorant of the large 
reinforcement which' Merlin, by a stroke of ne- 
cromancy^ had 30 recently smuggled over fi-om 
Britany. They were therefore on the point of 
being; -surprised in their camp; but Lot, having 
Very luckily dreamed ^ bad* dream, sent, out a 
number I3£^ scout6|< who falling in with Arthur*! 
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anny on its march, spread the alarm, and gave 
time to die tioqxi.tD seize their arms. Merlin 
however, by a new enchantment, caused all the 
tents to &11 down at once; and the confusion 
thus prodooed forced the enemies to retreat some 
miks^ dorii^ which they lost about one fourth of 
their nnmbers. A long and obstinate encounter 
then took place, in which many fell on both sides 
by wounds whidi exiubit great anatomical varfety : 
but at length the confederated kings were totally 
routed 3 and Arthur, after bestowing the pill^e of 
th^ camp on his friends Ban and Bofaort, returned 
widi them to London* 

Merlin now assured him that he had nothing 
more to fear from the rebels ^ Uiat a dreadful 
famine, which would speedily be felt all over the 
country, and the approach of new Saxon invaders, 
would shortly compel his rivals to court his pro* 
tecition^ that nothing remained.' fer him but to 
amass a large stock of provisions, which he must 
disperse amongst his fortified towns, and to put his 
whole army in garrisons ; that he should presently 
Yeceive a strong reinforcement of yovmgand valiant 
kiughts, who wpuld become the instruments of his 
future victories; and that he might now dismiss 
his Breton auxiliaries, reserving only their two 
leaders. Ban and Bohort. Finally he invited him 
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to a meetings within a few days, at the tow* of 
Breckenho, between England and Carmelide, and 
suddenly vanished from their sight. 

Arthur punctually followed the advice of hit 
counsellor, and, having completed his preparations^ 
repaired with his friends to Breckenho. But Mer- 
lin, though now by profession a minister of state, 
was always by taste a conjurer, and de%hted in 
playing tricks upon the sovereigns whom he pro- 
tected. He now met Arthur and his company in 
the disguise of an old '^ charle" (peasant) with a 
bow and arrows, shot in their presence a couple 
of wild-ducks, and, on Arthur*s proposing to 
cheapen them, took occasion to banter him pretty 
severely for his avarice. Having at length made 
himself known, he was received with due honours, 
and, finding it necessary to detain the court during 
some weeks at Breckenho, made Arthur amends 
by procuring i^i^im an interview with the fair 
Lyanor, daughter of a certain earl Swe)m, a damsel 
who had repaired to the king for the purpose of 
doing homage, and thus incidentally obtained the 
honour of giving birth to a son who was afterwards 
a knight of the round table. The name of this 
** knight of mound*' is not mentioned *. 

* In Malory*8 Mort. Arthur, he is called Borre. 
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CANTO III. 

In timex)f winter alange* it is ! 
The foules lesen her bliss ^ 
The leves fallen off the tree ; 
Rain alangeth f the cuntree : 
Maidens leseth her hewe ; 
Ac ever hi lemeth J that be trewe ! 

These 'moral reflections ^re occasioned by the 
aathor*s change of his subject. He now carries us 
to the eleven kings, who, at the moment of their 
greatest distress in consequence of their late defeat, 
received intelligence that a vast body of Saxons 
was landed in the country, and that their whole 
remaining force would probably be insufficient to 
make head against this new and formidable enemy. 
In this exigency it was proposed by Cradelman 
king of North Wales, that they should separate 
their forces j that each should collect around him 
a chosen body of men, and retire to. the strongest 
posts in their respective dominions ; and that, by 
carrying on a predatory war against the invaders, 
they should cut off by degrees their means of sub- 
sistence in the interior of the country. This ad- 
vice was unanimously adopted 3 and they continued 

* tedious, irksome. f renders irksome, 

t they shine ; preserve their splendour. 

Vol. I. s 
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to defend themselves in their several capitals, (of 
which the names and situations are equally unin- 
telligible,) during five years of bloody but obscure 
warfere j while their subjects, too much harassed 
to sow or gather in their harvests, were perishing 
in great numbers through want and misery. Cra- 
delman himself was much infested by a wicked 
witch his neighbour, sister to a sondan called 
Hardogabran, a pagan conjurer. Her name was 
Carmile 5 and she was scarcely inferior, in know- 
ledge of the black art, to the celebrated Morgain; 
who ^' beguiled the good clerk Merlin." 

So general was the scene of misery, that Britain 
seemed to be on the verge of its total ruin : but 
heaven was now preparing the means of its de- 
liverance, and a new generation was rising to re* 
pair the mischiefs produced by the rebellion of the 
confederate kings. Erangore had, about this time, 
espoused Indranes, the widow of the king of 
'' Hungary and Blaike ;" and Sagremore, her son 
by this foreign husband, a knight of the most un- 
daunted valour, was preparing to come to Britain, 
to receive the ordcfr of knighthood from the hands 
of king Arthur. The same project was formed 
about the same time by^ a small band of young heroes 
within this island j and the author of the romance 
has employed the remainder of this, and the whole of 
the following canto, in relating their achievements. 
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The reader will remember that Nanters king of 
Gerlot had married Blasine^ uterine sister to 
Arthur^ and had by her a son named Galachin. 
King Lot had married Belisent^ the other daughter 
of Ygema, and had four sons, Wawain or Gawain, 
Gueheret, Gaheriet, and Agravain. Galachin, 
having observed that the progress of the enemy 
was chiefly owing to want of union among the 
Britons, one day inquired of his mother Blasine 
whether Arthur was indeed his uncle $ and on being 
told by her that it was so, and that he could not be 
better employed than in producing a reconciliation - 
between his uncle and his i&ther, he determined to 
undertake the task, and to associate, if possible, 
his cousin Grawain in the same project. Gawain 
was on a hunting party when Galachin' s messenger 
arrived 3 and,' returning to his mother with his three 
greyhounds in one hand and three raches in the 
other, was received with reproaches for the futility 
of his amusements. 

" Thou lesest thy time with untight 5 

'^ Thou hast age to ben knight. 

*' Thou shult leten thy folic, 

*' Thy rage and thy rihaudic, 

'' Think on thine eme king Arthour, 

'^ Knight that is of mest * valour 5 

* letetty leave, rage, passions, rihaudie, love of pleasure. 
mest, most. s 2 
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*' And fond* to make good acord 
*' Between him and Lot thy lord !" 
Ther sche told, him before. 
How Artbour was bigeten and bore, &c. 

Gawain excused himself by alleging his ig- 
norance of these particulars. He redispatched the 
messenger of Galachin with assurances that he 
would shortly join him 3 and, finding that his three 
brothers were resolved on the same adventure, 
desu*ed Belisent to furnish them with arms and a 
proper number of attendants ; repaired at their 
head to " the fair of Brockland," the appointed 
place of Vneeting ; and, embracing Galachin, joy- 
fully associated him in the enterprise, and fixed 3 
day for their march towards London. 



CANTO IV. 

Miri is th* entree of May ; 
The fowles make mirie play ; 
Maidens singeth, and maketh play j 
The time is hot, and long the day. 
. The jolif nightingale singeth. 
In the grene mede flowers springeth. 

Lot and Belisent equipped their four sons for their 
great expedition with the utmost magnificence; 

•07. " 
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and assembled to attend them ^ve hundred young 
men^ sons of earls and barons> all mounted on 
the best horses^ with complete suits of choice 
armour^ and all habited in the same cloth. Of 
this splendid troop, nine only had yet received the 
order of knighthood : the rest were candidates 
for that honour, and anxious to earn it by an early 
encounter with the enemy. The four princes re- 
ceived the parental benediction, and departed for the 
place of rendezvous appointed by Galacbin, who 
met them with a similar troop of two hundred men 
appointed by Nanters and Blasine to attend him. 
After a march of three days they arrived in the 
vicinity of London, where they expected to find 
Arthur and his court, and very unexpectedly fell in 
with a large convoy belonging to the enemy, con- 
sisting of 700 sumpter horses, 700 carts, and five 
himdred waggons, all loaded with provisions, and 
escorted by 30C0 men. 

For the poudre of this charging 
No might man see sonne shining. 

Indeed the dust was considerably increased by 
the number of fiigitives firom the whole neighbour- 
ing country, who, with, shrieks which " shrilled 
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into the clouds^** attempted to escape from their 
burning houses^ and from the indiiicrimiiiale 
slaughter exercised by the spoilers. Gawain*s 
small army afforded a retreat to these frightened 
peasants^ and a rallying point to about 500 soldiers 
who were also flying before the enemy -, and from 
these he learnt the absence of Arthur^ who was 
then conducted by Merlin to the assistance of 
Leodegan j the general desolation of the country 3 
and the necessity of a speedy effort to retrieve the 
affairs of the Britons. A single charge from 
Gawain's impetuous cavalry was sufficient to re- 
cover the convoy^ which was instantly dispatched 
to London 3 and the escort^ though much more 
numerous than the assailants^ being thrown into 
confusion by this very uneKpected attack, were so 
rapidly cut to pieces, that uo more than twenty 
men were able to escape, and to. carry to the. 
neighbouring army of Saracens the news of this 
astonishing disaster. Their panic indeed was ex- 
cusable, as they had never encountered any enemies 
at all comparable to these youthful heroes, and par- 
ticularly to the formidable Gawdn : 

For arme none, y-wrought wi^ hond^ 
Ogain his dent no mighte stond. 
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ThathetcA, heaHio-rof*, 

So dust in wind 3 and aboute droffl ^ 

The author here takes occasion to inform us of a 
circumstance^ veiy notorious at the time of these 
evoits^ and certainly no less curious than important^ 
viz. that the strength of Gawain^ though always 
surpassing' that of common men^ w^s subject to 
considerable oscillations depending on the progress 
of the sun. From nine in the morning till noon^ 
his muscular powers were doubled ; from thence 
till three o*dock in the afternoon they relapsed 
into their ordinary state ; from three till the time 
of even-song they were again doubled 5 afler 
which this preternatural accession of strength again 
subsided till day-break. The poet therefore had 
reason to relate with some exultation that this great 
victory was achieved about noon, or shortly afler. 

In the mean time^ one half of tlie twenty 
p^mims who had escaped fell in with ^ a body of 
seven thousand unbelieving Irishmen, and brought 
them back to the attack of the five princes and of 
their^ little army. Gawain, singling out a king 
called Choas, who was 14 feet high^ began the 
battle by splitting him from the crown of the head 
to the breast. Galachin encountered king Sanigran^ 

♦ crumbled to powder. f drove. 
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who was also very huge, and cut off his head . Agra- 
vain, having no kings immediately within his 
reach, amused himself with the necks of plebeians, 
which he cut through by dozens at a time, till he 
formed a circle of dead bodies to his satisfaction. 
Gaheriet was employed in the same manner, when 
he was called off from this vulgar prey by the de- 
sire of killing a certain king Grinbat, whom he saw 
in the act of overthrowing his brother Gueheret. 
Grinbat, who had witnessed Gaheriet*s prowess, 
wished to decline the contest, and galloped off the 
field at full speed till he reached a valley, where 
a fresh army of 8000 paynims, conducted by the 
other ten fugitives, was advancing to join the 
battle. Here he expected to find refuge 5 but 
Gaheriet, pursuing him into Ihe press, discharged a 
blow at him which cut off a quarter of his helmet, 
one of his cheeks, a shoulder, and an arm. The 
young prince now attempted, in his turn, to re- 
treat 3 but though he easily cut his way through 
the enemy, he was closely pursued by numbers, 
till at length, his horse being killed under him, he 
was compelled to fight singly and on loot against a 
host of enemies. 

Fortunately, one of his attendants, who had wit- 
nessed his impetuous pursuit- of Grinbat, fore*- 
saw the danger^ and hastened to Gawain with the 
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intelligence. That prince, his two brothers, and 
Galachin instantly flew to the rescue of Gaheriet, 
bore down or killed all before ihem, and at length 
found the hero on the ground, nearly exhausted 
by heat and fatigue, and surrounded by a crowd of 
vulgar enemies, who had already begun to unlace 
his helmet, and were preparing to cut off his head ; 
when they were diverted from their purpose by the 
sudden amputation of their own. Gaheriet being 
now supplied with a fresh horse, the Ave knights 
made a desperate charge, cut their way out, and, 
though harassed in their retreat, rejoined their 
little army. 

In the mean time, the convoy which they had 
intercepted and sent to London having reached 
that city in safety, the constable or mayor, whose 
name was Sir Do, leanit the very unequal conflict 
in which the young princes were engaged ; and 
Laving proceeded to Algate, where he blew his horn, 
and tiius collected the several aldermen of the city 
with their respective wards, amounting to 7000 
men^ ordered tliem to arm, and, leaving 2000 to 
guard the city, put himself at the head of 5000 
and marched out to the rescue of Gawain. It was 
now past three o'clock 5 and Gawain's strength be- 
coming doubled, he astonished friends and foes by 
his supernatural prowess. 
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In blood he stode, ich it alotve *, 
Of horse and man into the anclowe. 
That he hadde him selve y-slawe, 
JVithouten sleight of hisfelawe f . 

In this situation he saw a pagan on the point of 
killing his brother Agravain^ and suddenly leaping 
t\vo-and-twenty feet over the heads of his own 
assailants, clove the misbelieving wretch to the 
girdle, and, springing into the empty saddle^ again 
dashed into the midst of his enemies. 

The arrival of the Londoners soon decided the 
contest. Gimbating, one of the Saracen kings, 
was already slain ; Medeldn^ his associate in the 
command, afler felling Sir Do, was killed by 
Gawain3 and the troops, now without a leader, 
fled in all directions, and were slaughtered without 
resistance. The princes, having thus in one day 
atiBihilated three armies of the enemy, proceeded 
to London, where Gawain directed Sir Do to divide 
the whole booty amongst the citizens, and thus 
added considerably to the acclamations Dvith which 
they had already welcomed their noble deliverers. 

* I maintain it, avoiv it to be true, 
t Besides the slaughter made by his companions. 



\ 
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CANTO v. 

March is hot^ miri^ and long ; 
Fowles singen her song j 
By rainis medes greeneth -, 
^ Of eveiy thing the hert keeneth. 

Arthur departed horn Breckenho .and arrived 
at Carohaise^ the capital of Carmelidey attended 
ooly. by Merlin, and by 39 knights whom the 
magician had. selected. £3r that service. Leodegan 
was at that .moment sitting in council with his 
kn%hti of' the round table, 250 in number, who 
bad 4IL been noimnated by. Uther Pendragon, and 
placed under the command of Hemi the rivel and 
Milhi^ the brown, two knights of approved valour 
and experience : ^nd they were then endeavouring, 
but with littlef prospect of success, to devbe means 
of resisting the impending attack from Ryance 
king of Ireland, who, with 15 tributary kings and 
an ahnost innumerable army, had nearly »irrouud- 
ed the city, and was preparing to assault the walls. 

Merlin halted his company at the door of the 
council-hall, caused them to alight, and marched 
them in procession up to the throne, where Ban 
^as directed to address the king in a speech which 
he had previously learned at Breckenho. And here 
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the author thinks that it will be very 'comfortable 
to his hearers to know the names of the illustrious 
characters who formed this procession ^ they are 
as follow : 

Arthur was supported on his right by king Ban, 
and on his left by king Bohort j the rest followed 
hand in hand, but in pairs. These were. Sir 
Antour, Sir Ulfin, Sir Bretel, Sir Kay, Sir Lucan, 
Sir Do> son of tlie mayor of London, Sir Grifles, 
Sir Maroc, Sir Drians of the forest sauvage. Sir 
Belias of maiden castle. Sir Flandrin, Sir Lam- 
mas, Sir Amours tlie brown. Sir Ancales the red. 
Sir Bleobel, Sir Bleoberis, Sir Canode, Sir Ala- 
dan the crisp. Sir Colatides, Sir Lampades, Sir 
Lercas, Sir Christopher of the roche north. Sir 
Aigilin, Sir Calogrenand, Sir Angusale, Sir 
Agravel, Sir Cleodes the foundling. Sir Ginures 
of Lambale, Sir Kehedin, Sir Merengis, Sir 
Gomain, Sir Craddock, Sir Claries, Sir Bhehartis, 
Sir Amadan the orgulous. Sir Oronoan hardy of 
heart. Sir Galescound, and Sir Bleheris, a godson 
of king Bohort. Merlin, who bore the white rod 
before Arthur, completed the number. 

Those who may be disposed to glance their eye 
slightingly over this edifying catalogue should be 
told, that the names thus divulged to them were 
carefully concealed from king TiCodegah -, and that 
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Ban was only permitted to tell him^ in answer to his 
many inquiries respecting this noble troop, that 
*' they were strangers who came to offer him their 
services in his wars, but under the express con- 
dition that they should be at liberty to conceal their 
names and quality, until they should think proper 
to give him further information/* These terms 
were thought very strange and unprecedented, 
but were thankfully accepted ; and the strangers, 
after taking the usual oath to the king, retired to 
the lodging which Merlin had prepared for them. 

A few days after this, the enemy, regardless of 
a truce into which tliey had entered with Leodegan, 
suddenly issued from their camp to the number of 
6o,OCX) men 5 made an unexpected attempt to sur- 
prise the city 5 and, being disappointed, spread 
themselves over the country, and, after carrying off 
as much booty as. they could, collect, proceeded to 
put all the inhabitants to the sword. On this 
alarm Cleodalis, the king's steward, assembled 
the royal forces with all possible dispatch -, these 
amounted to about 5000 men. The 250 knights 
of the round table soon joined him, and waited for 
the king's orders. Arthur and his companions also 
flew to arms 5 and Merlin appeared at their head, 
bearing a standard which excited, and not without, 
reason, universal astonishment. 
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Opon the top stode a c&agcmn> 
Swithe griselich, with a litel croun } 
Fast him beheld alle in the town ! 
For the mouthe he hadde grinninge. 
And ^e tonge out'platting i 
That out kest sparkes of fer. 
Into the skifes thot flowen cler. 
This dragoun hadde a longe taile, 
' That was wither-hooked* sans faile; 
Merlin cam to the gate. 
And bade the porter him out late. 

The porter, of course, refused, and requested 
him to await the king's orders j but Merlin, taking 
up the gate witli all its appurtenances of locks, 
bolts, iron bars, &c., directed his troop to pass 
through ; after which he, without dismounting, 
replaced it in perfect order, set spurs to his horse, 
and dashed at the head of his little troop into a 
body of 2000 Saracens who were leading to their 
camp a convoy of provisions. To discomfit these 
miscreants, and to retake the convoy, was the work 
of about twenty minutes ; but on their return to- 
wards the city they met a second convoy of a 
thousand carts escorted by 16,000 men. The dis- 
parity of numbers being so enormous. Merlin 

* griselich, griesly. out-platlin^y oiling out. fer, fire. 
nither'hookedy (wickedly hooked,) probably barbed* ^ 

6 
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thought it worth while to cast a spell amongst tlie 
enemy, whom his troop charged with their usual 
gallantry, and proceeded to cut in pieces with all 
possible expedition. But the people in the city, 
who beheld this strangely unequal contest, were 
ashamed of leaving the small body of strangers to 
their fate. 

Tho were up-undone the gate j 
Cleodalis rode out tlierat. 
The steward, with five thousinde, 
Opon the paynims gun to wende. 
There was din ! tliere was cry I 
Many shaft broken, sikerly. 
For, in the coming of Cleodalis, 
The payens might sen*, y wis. 
There was swiche contek and wonder. 
That it dinned so tlie thunder. 

Leodegan, at the same time, charged at the 
head of two thousand picked men, and of fifty 
knights of his round table, and the remaining 200 
knights formed a third separate division of his small 
army. But the Saracens, having at length united' 
all their forces, were enabled to oppose to each of 
these divisions a prodigious superiority. The 
knights of the round table, unable to bear up 

* might see : i. e. thej recovered their sight. 
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against the multitude of their opponents, made a 
desperate stand under the city walls 3 and while 
Cleodalis with the assistance of Arthur and his 
companions was gaining some slight advantages, 
the division commanded by the king in person was 
completely surrounded, and the monarch himself 
borne down and carried off by the enemy. Five 
hundred picked knights were chosen to conduct 
him to the camp of Ryance, whilst his attendants, 
though fighting with desperation, were unable to 
effect his rescue. 

His dochter stode on the city wall. 
And beheld this misaventure all. 
Her hondes she set on her hair. 
And her fair tresses all to-tare* 
She her to-tare to her smok. 
And on the wal her heved gan knok. 
And swooned oft, and said. Alias ! 

But Merlin, aware of what passed in every part 
of the field, suddenly collected his knights, led 
them out of the battle, intercepted the passage of 
the five hundred who had conveyed away Leodegan, 
and, charging them with irresistible impetuosity, 
soon cut in pieces or dispersed the whole escort. 
The strokes of Arthur, Ban, Bohort, '&c. fell 
'' like hail on the shingles j" and Merlin having 
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now near five hundred vacant horses, and as many 
suits of excellent armour, at his disposal, hastily 
equipped the king, and, leaving Cleodalis to fight 
as well as he could, returned at full speed to the 
city walls, and fell " like a northern tempest** on 
the rear of the victorious Saracens. 

The knights of the round table were, by this 
time, almost all unhorsed ; but the very welcome 
. sight of Merlin's fiery dragon, and the joyful shouts 
fi'om the walls which hailed the unexpected return 
of their captive monarch, inspired them with fi-esh 
courage, and spread alarm through the ranks of 
the Saracens. The terrible '*forty'ttvo " overcame, 
like a toirent, all opposition; and the boldest 
leaders of the Paynims, in attempting to check its 
progress, successively met their destruction. Cau- 
lang, a giant fifteen feet high, encountered Arthur : 
and the fair Guenever, who already began to feel 
a strong attachment to the handsome stranger^ 
trembled for the issue of the contest j when the 
British monarch, dealing a dreadful blow on the 
shoulder of the monster, divided him to the navel 
so accurately, that the two sides hung down on op- 
posite sides .of his horse, and he was thus carried 
about the field to the great horror of the Saracens. 
Guenever could not refi'ain from expressing aloud 
her wish^ that the gentle bachelor who carved giants 

VOL.' I. T 
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SO dexterously were destined to become bcr hus- 
band 5 and the wish was re-echoed by her atten- 
dants. King Ban dispatched a second giant in a 
nearly similar manner 3 and Bohort meeting a thirds 
who was standard-bearer to the army^ cut away his 
shoulder, arm, and banner 5 after which the enemy 
began to fly with precipitation, and were closely 
pursued by Leodegan and his attendants. 

But the Saracens had stiil in the field two large 
armies ; one commanded by a king •called Saphiran, 
who was opposed to Cleodalis, consisting of about 
14,000 men 5 and a second^ led by a certain king 
Somegrex, amounting to 8000, including the 
fugitives who had rallied round him. Merlin led 
his forty- two against the latter, and was shortly 
joined by the 250 knights of the round table, who 
had now supplied themselves with fresh horses j 
but as the heathens made a stout resistance, he 
directed his followers to turn their whole efforts 
against ten giant-champions on whom the Sara- 
cens placed their principal reliance. These, with 
Somegrex at their head, being soon dispatched, 
the christian knights quickly spread destruction 
through the rest, and drove them like straw before 
the wind. Yet even this victory was inefficient, be- 
cause the beaten army took refuge with tliat of Saphi- 
xan^ who by dint of numbers had already driveji Cleo- 
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dalis under the walls of the city^ and began to and- 
cipate the total destruction of the christian forces. 

Merlin^ though aware that no time was to be 
lost^ ordered his knights to alight for a few mo^ 
ments^ to relieve their horses^ and then led them 
to this fresh contest. Cleodalis, who had ex- 
hausted all the arts of a commander^ was almost in 
despair^ when he' was cheered by a general shout 
froiA the walJs^ announcing the rapid approach of 
the lire-casting dragon, of Leodegan, and of the 
knights of the round table. The first charge of the 
forty- 1 WO/ was, as usual, irresistible 5 but Saphiran, 
who far surpassed all the Saracen kings in skill and 
valour, summoning round him his best knight?, 
made a desperate attack upon these new assailants, 
and had the honour of breaking into this hitherto 
untouched phalanx, and of unhorsing many of 
Arthur's bravest champions. He then again re- 
turned, broke into them a second time, bore 
Leodegan to the ground, slew his horse, and was 
only prevented from killing him by the timely in- 
terposition of Arthur, who vented his rage in im- 
precations of vengeance against the infidel 5 while 
Merlin, boiling with impatience, exclaimed, 

'' What abidest thou ? coward king ! 
*' The paien give anon meeting !" 

t2 
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Arthur^ stxing with this unexpected reproach^ 
flew to meet Saphiran> whose spear was so strong 
and well directed that it pierced his shield and 
hauberk^ and wounded him in the side ^ but his 
lance at the same time passed through the body of 
Saphiran. 

Quath Arthur, '' Thou hethen cokein, 
*' Wende to the devil Apolin !'* 
The payen fel dede to ground ^ 
His soul Umght* hell; hound ! 

Ban, who on this occasion had first trembled for 
the days of his frigid; Bohort, Kay, and the other 
worthies, now exerted themselves so well that the 
remaining leaders of the Saracens were soon dis- 
patched 3 and the victory was so complete, that only 
500 survivors of this terrible day were able to 
reach the camp of Ryance. 

The immense booty gained from the heathens 
was, by the king's order, presented to Arthur, 
who divided the whole amongst the subjects of 
Leodegan, having first particularly enriched the host 
with whom he had hitherto lodged, and whose 
house he now left for apartments at the palace. 
He was disarmed, and conducted to the bath by the 
princess Guenever, while his friends were attended 

* caught. 
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by the otlier ladies of the court. Amongst these 
was a second Guenever^ an illegitimate daughter of 
Leodegan^ and so nearly resembling the princess 
that it was difficult to distinguish them. Her 
mother^ a lady of exquisite beauty and maid of 
honour to the queen^ had been married to Cleodalis^ 
but^ during his absence on some embassy^ had re- 
sumed her functions, and habitually slept in the 
royal apartment. The queen, a woman of ex- 
emplary devotion, constantly rose to attend matins; 
and the amorous monarch had contrived on these 
occasions to indemnify himself for her absence, and 
to share the bed of her attendant j whom, after 
the birth of a little Guenever, he secreted from her 
husband, and whom he continued to reserve as an 
occasional substitute for his devout consort, with- 
out exciting, as it should seem, any violent indig- 
nation in the tranquil Cleodalis. 

The knights were now conducted to a magnifi- 
cent entertainment, at which they were diligently 
served by the same feir attendants. Leodegan, 
more and more anxious to know the name and 
quality of his generous deliverers, and occasionally 
forming a secret wish that the chief of his guests 
might be captivated by the charms of his daughter, 
appeared silent and pensive, and was scarcely 
roused from his reverie by the banters of his cour- 
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tiers. Arthur, having had sufficient c^portunities 
of explaining to Guenever, with that obscurity and 
circumlocution which a growing passion always 
inspires, his great esteem for her merit, was in the 
joy of his heart -, and was stiil more delighted on 
learning from Merlin the late exploits of Sir (rawain 
in Britain ; . by means of which his immediate re- 
turn to his dominions was rendered unnecessary, 
and he was left at liberty to follow those propensities 
which led him to protract his stay at the court of 
Leodegan. 



CANTO VI. 

Listeneth now, fele and few j 
In May the sunne felleth dew 3 
The day is miri, and draweth along j 
The lark arereth her song ; 
To meed goth the damisele. 
And f^re flowers gadreth fele. 

The poet now proceeds to describe the miseries 
to which the confederate kings in opposition to 
Arthur were exposed by the Saracen or Saxon 
invasion j but, unluckily, his geography is so very 
confused, that it is impossible to understand the 
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position of the various battles which he paints with 
great minuteiyess. 

Cradelmai^, king of North Wales, was first 
alarmed for the safety of his dominions, by the in- 
formation that the enemy had landed in great force 
on both sides of Arundel, a city which, according 
to this romance, was not in Sussex but in Corn- 
wall. Cradelman, taking with him ten thousand 
men, one half of which he confided to the com- 
mand of his steward Polydamas, attacked the 
pagans during the night, completely surprised 
them, and made a great slaughter 5 but tlie fugitives, 
having escaped' to the neighbouring territories of 
Carmile, brought back a most powerful reinforce- 
ment, by which Cradelman was in his turn very 
nearly overpowered > but was 'finally rescued from 
destruction by a well directed sally of the garrison 
of Arundel, and by the assistance of the king of 
the hundred knights, who had accidentaUy heard 
the news of the invasion. The spoils of tlie enemy's 
camp were carried in triumph into Arundel. 

About the same time, 

Thercomen up, fer on north. 
Ten riche soudans of grete worth ; 

and these soudans, whose ames are carefully enu- 
merated, directed tlieir forces^ amounting to a mil- 
6 
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lioD and a half of men, against Anguisant king of 
Scotland. Anguisant was then in his city of Co- 
manges^ and, hearing that tlie whole plain country 
was occupied by the infidels, hastily levied a body 
of 15,000 men, and riding to an eminence beheld 
the extensive desolation of his territories. 

His men there he shift a- two ; 

Half he toke himself, and mo. 

And hahendel he tok Gaudin, 

That was knight hardi and fin. 

That sithen, of his mighty hand. 

Wan that maiden of the douke Brauland. 

This little army performed prodigies of valour, 
but were finally overpowered by the enormous 
superiority of numbers. Lea\ing 9OOO of his 
followers on the field. Anguisant with great 
difficulty led back the remaining six to his fortified 
city ; nor could he have effected this retreat but for 
the timely a^sistan^e of Urien, who, accompanied 
by his nephew Baldemagus, fell upon the rear 
of the Saracens with a body of 12,000 picked 
goldiers. 

Ther was mani heved off weved, 
And many to the middle cleved 5 
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And mani of his horse y-lust; 
For sothe, there ros so michel dust. 
That of the sunne, sch^ie and bright. 
No man might have no sight. 
Here and there cri, and honteye * ! 
Men might hem heren thre mile way ! 

The approach of night separated the combatants. 
Urien, on his return, unexpectedly fell upon a 
valuable convoy of the enemy, escorted by about 
8000 men, who were tlien unarmed and at table. 
He charged them, cut the escort to pieces with- 
out opposition, and carried olf the convoy. 

While this was passing in the north, Sagremor, 
who had embarked at Constantinople for the pur- 
pose of receiving the order of knighthood from 
king Arthur, arrived in Sussex with seven hundred 
noble companions who were ambitious of the same 
honour. They found the whole country over-run 
by a Saracen army under the command of king 
Oriens ; but, having collected about 500 adventurers 
whom they blended with their little troop, de- 
termined, with more boldness than wisdom, to 
cut their way through these infidels. They had 
scarcely formed this resolution, when an old churl, 
accosting Gawain, who was still in London, in- 

* confufdoa. 
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formed him that Sagremor was on the point of 
being surrounded and killed } urged him to hasten, 
with such forces as he could raise, to his assistance ^ 
and promised to conduct him by a very short route 
to the place of combat. To confirm his intelligence, 
he presented some letters apparently written by 
Sagremor 5 and Gawain was almost immediately 
ready to depart at the head of 15,000 citizens, who 
were joined on the march by numbers of volun- 
teers, 'whilst the old churl conducted them with- 
out the least interruption, through roads unknown 
to the enemy, till they reached the field of battle. 

Sagremor and his companions had successfully 
cut their way through some twenty thousands of 

* 

miscreants, but at last found themselves, by repeated 
exertions of almost miraculous valour, hemmed in 
on all sides by the innumerable host of their assail- 
ants. They were then reduced to despair, and 
almost on the point of throwing down their arms, 
when their spirits were restored by the unexpected 
appearance of Gawain and his brethren, who joined 
tliem at the first charge, after killing or oversetting 
sixteen thousand infidels. Then 

\ 

Mani mouthe the gras lot*^ 

And griselich yened f , Cxod it wot ! 
* bit. f yawned frightfully. 
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PayeDS floated in her blod ! 
Ever is Christis mighte good. 

(rawain, having luckily encountered kii^ Oriens, 
^ve him a bk>w on his helmet which threw him to 
the ground in»a swoon, and was preparing to pursue 
his victory ; when an unknown knight, suddenly 
accosting him in an imperious tone, ordered him 
to sound a retreat, and to lead his army toCamalot 
Gawain obeyed, and had conducted bis troops about 
a mile ; when Oriens, recovering from his trance, 
called foi: a fresh horse and a new suit of armour, 
and galloped at the head of 60,00Q cavaliers to 
intercept the Christians. Tlie result however was, 
that be was thrown into a second swoon by a blow 
from tbe sword of Gawain 5 and though the hard- 
ness of his skull and helmet resisted this repetition 
of the experiment, a considerable number of his 
best generals were slain around him by Gaheriet, 
Agravain, Galachin, Gueheres and Sagremor j and 
the Christians made good their retreat within tbe 
walls of Camalot, where the arrival of Sagremor 
was celebrated by all kinds of rejoicing. 

-.Oriens, whose bruises did not tend to soften 
the . ferocity of his temper, finding that it was ' 
hopeless to attempt the siege of Camalot, led his 
army into the territory of Caubernic, belonging to 
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Estas duke of Arundel, spoiled the whole country, 
and carried his ravages into the aeljoining states 
belonging to king Clarion. Estas repaired to this 
monarch for the purpose of consulting him on the 
means of resisting, or at least of harassing, their 
inexorable enemy ^ and after a long discussion, 
which it is not worth while to repeat, they agreed 
to take post, with as many troops as they could 
levy, in the great forest of Rockingham, and there 
to watch an opportunity of taking their revenge 
on the Saracens. 



CANTO vir. 

In May is miii time swithe j 
Foules in wode hem maken blithe ; 
In every lond arist * song ; 
Jesus Christ be ous among. 

The business of this short canto is not veiy in- 
teresting. The combined troops of duke ^tas and 
of king Clarion, having chosen a station in the 
forest where seven roads met^ soon discovered a 

convoy-— 

* arises. 
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Full of ich maner prey j 

Of venisouD, and flesch, and brede. 

Of brown ale, and win white and rede, 

Ofbaudekins, and purple pall. 

Of gold and silver, and cendal : 

and suddenly attacking the escort of 5000 horse- 
men, put them all to the sword, and seized the 
convoy, which tliey lodged in safety within the 
walls of Arundel. In returning from this capture 
they had an encounter with 15,000 Saracens, 
whom they also attacked and dispersed, after killing 
two or three giants who commanded them : but 
foreseeing that the enemy would be constantly 
strengthened by fresh reinforcements, they pru- 
dently secured their means of retreat into the 
forest. Oriens, on hearing of their success, became, 
as usual, very ferocious. 

^* Ah Mahoun !'* said Oriens, '* the 
'* Tliou n* art a god worth a sloe ! 
'* Therefore tlie folk thou dost no gode, 
'' So for Christen dotli her Gode !'* 

He then ordered forty thousand men to surround 
and dest-oy tliese insolent Christians j but they had 
already taken their measures, and, under cover of 



f 
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the forest and of the night, retired with little loss 
to their several fastnesses. 



CANTO vnr. 

Mirie it is in somer's tide -, 
Foules sing in forest wide ; 
Swaines gin on justing ride 3 
Maidens liffen hem in pride. 

We have seen, that though Arthur had carried 
with him, to the assistance of Leodegan, the 
flower of £ritish chivalry, a new race of heroes 
had since started up for tlie defence of the country. 
Gawain, his cousin Galachin, and his three brothers, 
together with Sagremor, already ranked with tlie 
most experienced commanders ; and a new cham- 
pion, the celebrated Ywain, was soon added to 
the number. It will be remembered that Urien 

Hadde spoused Hermesent, 
Blasine sister and Belisent, 
Thai had a yong man hem bitwen, 
. Michel Ywain, a noble stren *, 
He was ycleped michel Ywain; 
For he hadde a brother knight, certain. 
Bast Ywain he was yhote. 
For he was bigeten abast-f, God it wote. 

• child. f in bastardy. 
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Urien, by another quen. 

Yet hadde bigeten a gentil stren. 

That was hoten Morganor ; 

A gode knight by Godis ore*. 

He hadde made him in al heir 

To the lond that of him com, veirf. 

The lond that com of Hermesent 

Was Ywain*s, thurgh right descent. 

Mickle Ywain made the same request to Her- 
mesent which Galachin and Gawain had addressed 
to Blasine and Belisent, and was, like them, 
strongly encouraged to forward a reconciliation 
between Arthur and his father Urien. Hermesent 
provided for him a hundred knights, and three 
hundred young bachelors, candidates, like him- 
self, for the order of knighthood, with a proper 
supply of horses and armour ; and Y\\ ain, having 
received the maternal benediction, departed with 
his bastard brother, and began his march " all by the 
forest of Bedingham, toward Anmdel, in Cornwall." 

His road lay through the territories of king Yder ; 
but they were at that time jover-run by innume- 
rable swarms of Saracens j and their ravages were 
60 extensive that the report of them reached the ears 
of Gawain> who immediately marched to the re- 

• mercy. f truly. 
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scue of Yder at the head of 30,000 tnen ; and, 
passing from London thr6ugh Cardael, arrived at 
Bedingham about the time when Ywain quitted it 
on his way to Arundel. Yder himself at the same 
moment resolved on trying the fate of a battle with 
the enemy ; and, putting himself at the head of 
15,000 men, was accidentally encountered by the 
rear guard of the great Saracen army. Yder, 
though he perceived the superior numbers of the 
heathen forces, attacked them without hesitation, 
broke them, and was making a dreadful carnage of 
the unbelievers, — when he was suddenly attacked 
by another division of their army, and owed his 
escape, together with that of a few attendants, to 
an unexpected diversion produced by Ywain, who 
issuing from the forest, and seeing the whole open 
country covered witli enemies, instantly attacked 
the first who came in his way. 

Ywain and his bastard brother were accompanied 
by a knight of great courage and experience named 
Ates, who quickly discovered, that, having passed 
a bridge, the only one which was to be found 
between Arundel and the forest which they had lefl, 
and this bridge having been immediately occupied 
by the Saracens, they had no longer any {Possibility 
of retreat. But tlie young bachelors made no re- 
flections . By a desperate charge these four hundred 
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destroyed 5000 infidels ; and, finding themselves 
still '* whole and sound," began to anticipate 9 
tpleadid and complete victory. 

At this time a Uitle knave delivered to Gawain 
a lejttdf, which he professed to bring from Ywain 5 
and he, having perused it, immediately called to 
arms, and, drriding a part of his troops into five bodies 
of 3000 each, gave the command of them to Sa« 
gremor> Galachin, and his three brothers, taking to 
himself the conduct of the rear guard consisting 

of 8000. 

. . . ' f 
The knave taught ter way sikerlich, 

Thai riden wel serrelich *; - 

Ther gilt pensel, with the wind 

Mirie ratled, of cendal ynde. 

The stedes, so noble and so wight, 

Lopen and neighed with the knight. 

These beth alle so fast coming 5 

The children^ that whiles, wer fighting, &c. 

Bat to fight against such superiority of numbers 
sis then assailed them was nearly hopeless, because 
they were gradually encompassed and attacked in 
every direction. Ywain now felt the consequences - 
of the mistake which the more prudent AteS;^had 
discovered long before 5 and^ in the hope of re- 

* closely; serr4 Fr. 
VOL. t. V 
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medying it^ proposed that they should unite aK 
their efforts in one direction; make a violent charge 
towards the river ; and^ if it should prove fcupdabde, 
retreat through it into the forest But they were 
disappointed. The high banks of th^ river peer- 
vented all hope of escape^ and beyond it they dis- 
covered fresh swarms of the enemy b^stening to- 
wards the bridge. At this moment of desperation 
they beheld Agravain, who led the van of 6awain*s 
forces^ advancing rapidly to their, assistance. They^ 
now again turned their horses^ and^ making a second 
effort, cut their way through the infidels^ and 
joined their friends. The battle, being con- 
stantly supplied , with fresh combatants by the suc- 
cessive succours of Gueheret, Gaheriet, Galachin> 
Sagremor, and Gawain, who were opposed by new 
reinforcements which arrived in the heathen army, 
was continued with great obstinacy ; and our poet, 
who is never tired of describing such scenes, has 
painted every circumstance of the combat with the 
minuteness of an eye-witness, and with a degree 
of delight and satis&ction in which the modem 
reader would not easily .participate. Suffice it to 
say, that, the sun approaching the meridian, 
€rawain*s strength became double; aiid that of 
Ywain and the other christian heroes being little, 
diminished^ they made as ea^tensive a carnage 
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anongst the infidels as the worst enemy of paganism 
caald conscientioa&ly wish, to contemplate, and 
then marched in triomphand leaded with spoil to 
their fisnner quarters at Bedingham. 

Here Gawain was much surprised to learn that 
the lettors '* written in Latin^** which had brbuglit 
him so opportunely to the assistance of Ywain^ 
were counteifeits. The reader is probably aware 
that the '' little knave ** who brought these letters, 
the ^' old churl** who h^ announced the danger of 
Sagremor, and the unknown knight who advised 
the timely retreat into Arundel, were the same 
person > and that Merlin, under these and similar 
disguisesji superintended all the enterprises of the 
British heroes during the absence of Arthcuv 
After refreshing themselves during a few. days at 
Bedingham, they were again Himmoned in. great 
haste to Arundel. 

Kaydestran and Kehedin, two noble young ba- 
chelors, with twenty-seven companions; arriving 
within sight of the walls, fell ijx with a parfy of ' thts ' 
enemy, whom they instantly overthrew;- bot^ bemg- 
at length surrounded by greaiter numbers, and* in 
imnupent dapger of being captured^ were rescued 
by a sally of, thr^ hundred young, men*, frorhl the 
garrisoii of; the city. Th^ leaders: of ^us It^e 'band - 
were Ywain with the white hand, Ywain of Ly4ati^,' 
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Ywain de lavis le hel, Yivain of Sirangare, and 
Dedivel the savage; all badielors of approved 
ooarage^ and all related to the family of Grawain. 
But before they could make good their retreat the 
whole were enveloped. At this instant Grawain 
arrived^ and of course vanquished the infidels^ 
rescued the christian warriors^ and was preparing 
to pursue the enemy^ when Merlin^ in the shape 
of an old knight^ ordered him to enter Arundel 
with his young kinsmen^ and there to wait for further 
instructions. 

The infidels finding that the Britons could ndt be 
attacked with advantage in that part of the country^ 
suddenly upited all their forces ^d marching 
northwards poured into Lothian^ the territory ojf 
king Lot. That monarchy advancing against them 
with twenty thousand men^ gained a great and 
bloody victory 5 but, having pursued his advantage 
too far, was totally defeated in his turn by a fresh 
army, and forced to take refuge> with only three 
thousand of his followers, in the city of Dorkelne. 
In this extremity he resolved, by the advice of his 
council, to make his way to the strong citadel 
of Glocedoine -, to deposit there his wife Belisent 
apd his in&nt son Modred, and tp wait Jl more 
fiivourable opportunity of recovering his domi- 
nions* 
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Gawain was perfectly unconscious of the dq>lo-* 
. rable situation of his &ther^ and was carelessly 
leaning with his companions on the walls of 
Arundel^ when a strange knight^ accoutred at all 
points^ called to him precipitately to arm^ and' 
ofiered to conduct him to a scene where his 
assistance was wanted at that moment Neither 
Gawain nor any of his companions knew Merlin in 
this disguise ; but^ having exacted fi'om him an oath 
that his tale was strictly true^ they hastily collected 
their forces^ put themselves imder his guidance^ 
and galloped off in search of this unknown ad- 
venture. 

In passing through a forest they met a knight 
coming towards them at full speed, and bearing in 
his arms a child, whom Grawain at once recognised 
as his brother Modred. The knight informed them 
that Lot, having been surprised during his march^ 
was severely wounded, and perhaps killed or taken 3 
that Belisent was in the hands of the enemy at a 
very small distance 5 and that he, having with 
difSculty rescued the infant^ was attempting to 
bear him to some place of safety, (rawain ordered 
the knight to follow his troops, and^ keeping them 
concealed in the forest, cautiously proceeded to- 
wards the £eld of battle ; where he soon discovered 
the infidd king, named Taurus^ whoj having seized 
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a lady by the tresses of ber hair, was endeavouring 
thus to draw her up and to fix her on hi^ horse. 
This was Belisent. Her piteous cries for mercy 
reached the ears and thrilled the heart of Gawsun^ 
but, being mixed with invocations of the holy 
Virgin, drew down repeated buffets from the fist 
of the ruffian who held her. She fell frxnn the 
horse* s back 5 but Taurus still sustained her by the 
hair, scourged her, and bade her follow on foot j 
and when from weakness she entangled her feet in 
her long robes, and fell to the ground, he dis- 
mounted, tied her tresses to his horse's tail, and 
thus prepared to ride off with his mangled victim. 
But an attendant, seeing the rapid approach of 
Gawain, suddenly cut the lady's hair, and disen- 
gaged his master from this encumbrance. 

Wawain with spors his -stede smot. 
And he forth sterte, God it wot. 
He gred alpud to king Taurous, 

" Abide ! thou thief malicious ! 

*' Biche-son ! thou drawest amiss ! 

^* Thou shalt abeye it ywiss !" 

Accordingly, thoUgh Taurus was of the same 
gigantic dimensions with the rest of the infidel 
chiefs^ Gawain passed lus spear through his shield^ 
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haubei^ and hearty stnd threw him dead amongst 
histroqps^ who were speedHy exterminated to a 
man. Betisent, who had fallen into a swoon, was 
' cot a little surprised^ on first opening her eyes, to 
find herself attended by her four sons ; and her 
wonder and joy were complete^ when^ having ex* 
pressed her fisars for the infant Modred^ the child 
was restored to her in health and safety. She then 
related that Lot, with only three hundred knights^ 
had been attacked by many thousands of the enemy ; 
that after a long and desperate resistance he had 
seen her torn fi'om him by the miscreant Taurus ; 
and had only consulted his own safety by flight. 
When, his attendants being nearly all killed, and 
himself wounded in fifteen places, he could no 
» longer hope to render her any assistance. 

Belisent was now placed on a litter -, and, being 
supplied with all pos^ble conveniences from the 
sumpter carts of Taurus, six hundred in number, 
which attended her march, was conveyed by easy 
journeys to London, where she was received by the 
gallant Sir Do, and lodged with proper magnificence 
in the royal palace. 

All these events, it is to be observed, were dictated 
by Merlin lumself to his old master Blaise, — so 
that their veracity is unquestionable -, and we must 
«ow fellow Merlin to the court of Leodegan^ 
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where he related them to Arthur and his com* 
panions. He then condescended to inform the king, 
that the motive of their visit to his court had been 
to procure a suitable wife for their gallant leader j 
upon which Leodegan, going in search of Gue- 
never, presented her to Arthur, telling him that, 
"wdiatever might be his rank, his merit was sufficient 
to entitle him to the possession of the heiress of 
Carmelide. Arthur having accepted the lady with 
the utmost gratitude. Merlin then proceeded to 
satisfy the king respecting the rank of his son-in- 
law ; upon which Leodegan, with the knights of the 
round table and his other barons, proceeded to do 
homage to their legitimate suzerain, the successor 
of Uther Pendragon. The beauteous Guenever 
was then solemnly betrothed '.to Arthur j and a 
magnificent festival was proclaimed, which lasted 
seven days, and would have been protracted much 
longer, but that, fresh succours having arrived in 
the camp of Ryance, it became necessary to prepare 
for military operations. 
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CANTO IX. 

Mirie is Jiine that scheweth flower ; 
The meden ben of swete odour j 
Lily and rose of swete odour ; 
The river clear withouten sour; 
This damiseles love par amour. 

The whole of this canto, though it extends to 
no ]ess than 1 100 verses, is dedicated to the de- 
scription of a single battle, which ended in the 
final discomfiture of king Ryance, and thereby 
left Arthur at liberty to accomplish the great ad- 
Ventures to which he was destined. The troops o 
Leodegan were marshalled by tlie particular advice 
of Merlin : but we cannot discover any advantages 
which resulted from the scientific distribution re- 
commended by the magician -, the ultimate success 
being solely owing to the efforts of individual valour. 

It was a Monday, festival of Pentecost, that had 
been previously chosen for this great contest. The 
christian knights rose at day-break, and arrayed 
themselves in their most sumptuous suits of armour, 
which were ornamented with gold, silver, and 
jewels. Arthur^ always eager for battle, was 
now doubly so, because he was to be armed by the 
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hands of the beauteous Guenever; but^ as the 
pieces which composed this iron dress were very 
numerous^ and as the lady, on lacing on each, was 
required to pay a kiss as the forfeit of her awkward- 
ness, or to receive one as the reward of her dex^ 
terity, the length of the ceremony excited the 
impatience of Merlin, who sternly enjoined the 
young warnor to remember these kisses in the 
hour of distress and difficulty. 

The main body of the army was divided by Mer- 
lin into seven parts of 70OO men each. Of the 
first he took the personal direction, and ' in this 
body were comprehended the formidable /or/|y-<M?o, 
and the two hundred and fiffy knights of the round 
taUe ; its number being completed by a selection 
from the bravest of Leodegan^s vassals. The com- 
manders of the other six divisions were Gogenar^ 
Leodegan*8 nephew ; Elmadas 5 Belich le blond ; 
Yder of north-land; Kandon, nephew of «Cleo- 
dalis ; and Grempore rao\€ ; and besides these, a 
small but choice army of reserve, consisting of 
10,CXX) men, was led by Leodegan in person^ 
assisted by his good steward Cleodalis. 

Merlin harangued the army, and promised them 
final success, notwithstanding the ^almost innume- 
rable forces of the enemy., \yhom he proposed to 
sunrise in th'eir camp. This camp, it seems, was 
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^^rtified on three sides ; oa tbe south by a rampa^ 
of waggons and carts^ and on the west and east by 
a wall : '* but,'* said Merlin, '' we shall attack 
them on the eastern side^ 



'^ And find hem sleepand, and sle downright, 
" For thai wer al dronken tonight*' 



He, then detached ten knights, with orders to 
destroy all the scouts who might ^ve infonpation 
of his approach ; and, having unfiirled his banner 
surmounted by the fiery dr^on, advanced in silence 
to the camp, whichhe entered unperceived. 

His first operation was to cast a spell into the 
air, by virtue of which great numbers of the tents 
fell down on the heads of the sleeping infidels; 
and it may be presumed, that those who, were very 
drunk were irrecoverably stified. Those who were 
more watchfiil or alert were punished for then: 
sobriety by being trampled in their shirts under the 
horses' feet, or pierced by the l^ces of the as- 
sailants. Several thousands were thus slaughtered 
before a man in the camp had time to put on his 
armour. But at length a few knights appeared 
round the tent of king.Ryance ; these were follow* 
ed l^ more 5 and, their numbers continually in- 



/ 
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creasiug^ they were enabled to face the christians, 
and began " one of the gi*eatest battles that ever 
was smitten." , 

Passed was tlie day-springing. 
The hot sunne was schinirtg, 
Tho began knightes riding, 
Trumpes beting, tabours dassing, 
Ther was fleing and withstonding. 
Tiring, togging, and overthrowing ! 

Among tlie knights who distinguished them- 
selves in this terrible day was one whom the autlior 
is particularly desirous to recommend to the grate- 
ful remembrance of bis hearers. This was Naeien, 
a knight of great prowess and merit, and allied to 
many of the most renowned heroes of chivalry. 

• 

His mother was Hamignes, sister to Joseph a 
knight of grace, through whom he was cousin to 
the noble Pertival *. His father was Ebron, who 
had sixteen more sons, all knights of great virtue ^ 
and through him Nacien was cousin to Celidoine 
the rich, son of Nacien of Betica, which Celidoine 
first saw all the mervail of the San Grea". Nacien 
was also sihle (i. e. related) to king Pelles of Listo* 

ncis, 

♦ Probably it should be Perceval. ' 
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And sith then hadde Launcelot 

In his ward aloHMt a yeri '• 

* SoTHeRoMAI^KS SETTHELLESWHERB^t 

This Naciens^ of whom y write, 

Sith then bicom eremite ; 

And lette knightschippc and al thing. 

And bicome preste, messe to sing. 

Virgin of his bodi he was. 

Whom sith then the holi Ckides grace ' 

Ravist into the thridde heven, - ^ 

Whete he herde angels* Eleven ; 

And seighe Fader, Son, and holi gho^. 

In on substaunce, in on acoSt. 

This govt sith then the riche conseit 

To the king Arthour, saUTifaile, ' ^ 

Tho he was in gret ptktl 

To Use his londes,and hen exil, 

1 * 

Oguines the king Gahhos, ' • 

The geauntes sone, of gret hs, ' ' 

That gaf king Arthour batailmg, %td. ' 

Nacien was accompanied by Adregain thetrown ; 
and these two had the hohour ,of ^aqcoajp^nying 
Arthur in a desperate attack on the standard of king 
Ryance, which represented four elephants witli 

.' '■ ...J . ' .' , ' !. f . . 

• All this information, as well as that which is alluded ta' 
in the subsequent passage in Tfallcs, is now lost. 
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their castles. About this time the conflict became 
general all over the field 3 and the author has ex- 
hausted his powers of description in painting the 
horrors of the sc^ie. 

Al so thick the arwe schoten^ 
In sunne-beam so dodi the moten. 
Crovelokes * al so thick flowe 
Sognattes^ ickil alowef, 
Ther was so michel dust rising 
Tbat sene ther n*as sunne schining. 
The trumping and the tabouring 
Did togeder the knights fling. 
The knights broken her speren ; 
On thre % thai smiten and to-teren. 
Knightes and stedes ther laien about^ 
The hevedes dF smiten^ the guttes out. 
Heveden^ and fete^ and larmes, there 
Lay strewed everich whexe 
Under stedes* fete, so thick > 

In Crowe's nest so doth the stick. 
Sumsterven, andsum'gras^7ioci;^§; 
The gode steden her guttes drewe, 

* javelins. f I will avow or maintain. 

f In three different directions—or perhaps thre is from 
threat vindictjty Sax. 

$ gnawed. 
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Widi blodi sadels in that pres. 
Of swiche bataile was no ^e^*. 
To the night fiam a morwe. 
It was ^ bataile of gret sorowe ! 

The main body of the christian army, being over- 
powered by superior numbers, were at length 
driven in confusion under the walls of Denebleise j 
but again rallying drove back their pursuers, and 
gave time to the knights of Arthur's company to 
refresh themselves, and to relieve their horses, 
who were incapable of carrying, during many 
hours, the enormous weight of iron which cover- 
ed their riders. Merlin then, having at leisune 
taken his survey of the field, ordered his company 
to mount, and led them at full speed to the part of 
the battle where he discovered the ^ crowns and 
beards,'* which were painted on the shield of king 
Ryance. 

Arthur, glad of encountering the Irish moaarc^, 
made a violent blow at him, which cut off a quarter 
of his helmet, divided his shield, and, falling 'pa 
his shoulder, would have slit him to ihe middle, 
had not the sword been stopped by the toughness 
of a serpent's skin which he wore over his shirt 
He fell to the ground : and though he was speedily 

* cessation; 
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replaced on his horse ; though Arthur himself was 
overthrown and ulihorsed by the crowd of giants 
who pressed forward to rescue their leader j the 
attack had been so well directed that the great 
standard was taken, the infidels who guarded it 
dispersed in all directions^ and Ryance at length, 
after an obstinate conflict, was obliged to fly be- 
fore the victorious Arthur, who, singling him out 
from his companions, pursued him incessantly, and 
at length overtookliim when on the point of joining 
another division of his armv. At this second en- 
counter Ryance received a dangerous and painful 
wound in the side, and dropped his excellent sword 
called Marandoise, which became the prey of Arthur. 
As Escalibore was certainly the best sword in the 
world, Arthur seems to have had little occasion for 
Marandoise : but there is perhaps a pleasure in cut- 
ting off infidel heads with an infidel weapon 3 and 
ia this pleasure Artliur indulged so long as his horse 
was able to carry him. In the mean time. Merlin 
had ptirsued a party of the flying enemy to a con- 
siderable distance, and had cast an enOhantmient oh 
them, by means of which they mistook a valley 
which lay before them for a deep and spacious lake, 
into which they declined to venture — 

Hereafter sone, in this write. 
Why he it did ye shal it wite. 
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But unfortunately this important piece of infor- 
mation is lost to posterity, because the whole re- 
mainder of the poem, as it now exists, is em- 
ployed in describing the confused scene of slaughter 
which followed the wound and flight oi king 
Ryance. 

The number of the infidels was still so great, and 
the field of battle so extensive, that no eye but 
that of a conjurer was capable of comprehending 
the whole scene j and Merlin alone was awdre, 
that whilst the army of Leodegan was beginning to 
triumph in all quarters, the monarch himself was 
in the greatest jeopardy. Being accidentally sef 
parated firom his body of knights, and attended only 
by his faithfifl steward Cleodalis, he had been sud- 
denly attacked by a large troop of the enemy, and 
had seen his good steward unhorsed at the first on- 
set. A dreadfiil blow fi*om -Colocaulucon^ a huge 
man, brought the king, also to the ground, and 
with such violence, that it was long before he began 
to exhibit any signs of life. Cleodalis however, 
who was already on his feet, bestrode the body of 
his master, and, wielding his sword on all sides« 
manfiilly repelled the crowd of assailants till the 
king recovered his senses. Leodegan now recol- 
lected what the reader will perhaps have forgotten) 
viz. that he was then living in adultery with th^ 
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beautiful wife of this good steward, and, kneeling 
before him, humbly implored his ^rgiveness in a 
long oration, concluding with 

'' Forgive me now my trespas 

'' That I thee have done^ alas ! 

'' I pray thee, that never this misdede 

*' My soul into belle lede!*' 

Cleodalis, of course, forgave him as fast as he 
could, not only because he wished to waive a dis- 
agreeable subject, but because, as he properly observ- 
led to his master, their joint efforts were at this 
moment very necessary to presence them both froni 
being killed or captured. In fact, they were al- 
ternately felled to the ground so often, that their 
strength was at last completely exhausted 3 and 
they were on the point of being carried off by tlie 
cn^my, when Merlin, who probably knew exactly 
their powers of endurance, and had been unwilling 
to interrupt the veiy edifying scene of their recon- 
ciliation, arrived with his knights, mounted them 
both on fresh horses, and in an instant destroyed 
their pertinactous assailants. Arthur, Ban, Bo- 
hort, Nacien, and their companions, who by Mer- 
lin's directions had taken time to rest themselves 
and their horses, now dispersed themselves over 
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the field, and cut to pieces all the infidel leaders ^' 
who fell in their way : 

The other paiens flowen s withe. 
And our went again, bilive. 
Into the cite of Carohaiscj 
With her feren hem made at aise j 
They maden grete bliss and fest. 
And after, yeden hem to rest. 

Thus ends this fragment of more than 10,000 
lines ; the transcriber, as it should seem, thinking 
that he also- had a right to rest from his laboilr, 
which he had not the courage to resume. The re- 
mainder of the column was occupied by part of 
another romance, which, as Mr. Scott informs us, 
is totally effaced. 
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About 3850 lines. 

1 HIS romance was never printed, but exists in 
MS. in the Harleian library. (MS. 2252.) The 
late Mr. Ritson was of opinion that it was versified 
from the prose work of the same name, written 
by Malory, and printed by Caxton; in proof of 
which, he contended that the style is marked by 
an evident affectation of antiquity. But in truth it 
differs most essentially from Malory* s work, which 
was a mere compilation ; whilst it follows, with 
tolerable exactness, the French romance of Lance- 
lot ; and its phraseology, which perfectly resembles^ 
that of Chester, and other authors of the 15tii: 
century, betrays no marks of affectation. 

As this romance contains only the concluding 
scenes of the life of Arthur, and as Sir Lancelot, the 
. hero of the piece, has' not been introduced, in the 
preceding fragment, to the reader's acquaintance, 
it may be proper in this place to give a short sketch 
of his antecedent history. 
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King Ban^ whose acts of prowess we have s6 often ^ 
witnessed^ having returned in his old age tq Btitany, 
was again attacked by his inveterate enemy Claudas ; 
and after a long war saw himself reduced to the pos- 
session of a single fortress, the impregnable castle of 
Trible, where he was besieged by the eneniy. In 
this extremity, he determined to solicit the assist* 
ance of Arthur, and escaped in a dark night with 
his infant son Lancelot and his queen Helen, leav- 
ing the castle of Trible in the hands of his seneschal, 
who immediately betrayed the place to Claudas. 
The flames of his burning citadel reached the eyes 
of the unfortunate monarch during his flight, and 
he expired with grief. The wretched Helen, 
abandoning for a moment the care of her infant son, 
flew to the assistance of her husband, and, return- 
ing after the fruitless attempt to restore his life, 
discovered the little Lancelot in the arms of a 
nymph, who on her approach suddenly sprung with 
the child into a deep lake, and instantly disappear- 
ed« This n3rmph was the beautiftil Vivian, the 
mistress of the enchanter Merlin, who thou^t Ai 
to undertake the education of the in&nt hero at 
her court, whic{i was situated within this imagi<' 
nary lake ; and hence her pupil was afterwards di- 
stinguished by the name of Lancelot du Lac. 
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The queen, after this double loss, retired to a 
convert, where she was soon joined by the widow 
of Bohort 3 for this good king, on learning the death 
of his brotlier, died also of grief, leaving two in- 
fent sons, Lyonel and £ohort ; who having been for 
some time secreted by a faithful knight, named 
Farien, from the fury of Claudas, were afterwards 
carried off by the lady of the lake, and educated 
in company with their c6usin Lancelot. 

The fairy, when her pupil had attained the age of 
18, conveyed him to the court of Arthur, for the 
purpose of demanding his admission to the honour 
of knighthood 5 and at tlie first appearance of the 
youtliful candidate, the graces of his person, which 
were not inferior to his courage and activity, made 
an instantaneous and indelible impression on the 
heart of Guenever, while her charms inspired him 
with an equally ardent and constant passion. The 
amours of these lovers throw a very smgular co- ' 
louring over the whole history of Arthur. It is for' 
the^ sake of Guenever that the amorous Lancelot 
achieves the conquest of Northumberland j that he 
defeats Gallehaut king of the marches, who after- 
wards becomes his secret and most attached con- 
fident 5 that he cleaves down numberless giants, 
and lays whole cargoes of tributary crowns at th« 
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feet of his suzerain, finding, in his stolen inter- 
views with the queen, an ample indemnification for 
his various hardships and labours. £ut this is not 
all. Arthur, deceived by the artifices of the false 
Guenever, who was, as we have seen, die illegiti- 
mate daughter of Leodegan, declares her the part- 
ner of his throne, and dismisses his queen to a 
distant province -, where she is immediately joined 
by her lover, and follow^ without restraint the 
natural bent of her inclinations. Yet Lancelot is 
dissatisfied 5 it is necessary to the dignity of his 
mistress, that she should still share the bed of 
Arthurj and that, protected in her reputation by the 
sword of her lover, she should lead a life of cere- 
monious and splendid adultery. This point is ac- 
complished, and their intercourse continues as 
usual. The prose romance of Lancelot is appa- 
rently composed of shreds and patches, and is too 
long for abridgment j but there is a metrical ro- 
mance respecting this hero, composed by Chretien 
• de Troyes in the 12th century, and called " La 
Charette," which has the air of being translated 
from a Breton lay, and seems to possess conside- 
rable merit. It is analysed in the Biblioth^que des 
Romans (April 1777) from a MS. belonging to 
the Comte de Caylus ; but such readers as have not 
an opportunity of consulting that work may perhaps 
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be glad to find here an abridged paraphrase of this 
antient and curious poem. 

At a festival of the Ascension^ while Arthur^ sor^ 
rounded by his knights^ was still at table^ an un-r 
known knight completely armed, and having his 
Tizor lowered so as to conceal his features, entered 
the hall, and requested a boon from the king and 
queen 3 which they inconsiderately granted. Then 
assuming a sterner tone, he said, " Sir king, I have 
in my prisons many dames and damsels of thy 
court, whom I will keep in thy despite, unless 
thou find a knight hardy enough to attempt their 
deliverance by justing with me. I will wait in the 
adjoining wood. Should I be unhorsed, I promise 
to deliver all my prisoners } but I require that thy 
queen accompany thy champion,-— so that, if vie** 
torious, I may carry both together into captivity." 

Sir Kay the seneschal, constantly eager for ad- 
ventures, which as constantly brought him to dis- 
grace, immediately claimed this also ; and Arthur, 
blinded by his indignation, accepted the ofier^ 
observing that the ye/o7z-knight did not deserve a 
nobler adversary. The other tauntingly replied, 
that a short time would show whether he deserved 
such a reproachful appellation ; that he should ex- 
pect to meet Sir Kay with no other company than 
that of the queen; but that half an hour woul4 
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decide their contest^ — after which he should be 
ready to meet a new combatant. 

The tone in wliich these words were pronoun- 
ced somewhat disconcerted Sir Kay, and alarmed 
Arthur, who having passed his word could no 
longer recede. Sir Lancelot and Sir Grawain^ 
boiling with impatience, armed themselves, leaped 
upon their horses, counted every minute as it 
passed, and at the expiration of the half-hour 
galloped at full speed to the field of battle^ which 
was not more than a thousand paces distant from 
the hall. They arrived, however, too late. Sir 
Kay had been unhorsed, dreadfully bruised, bound 
hand and foot, and carried off together with the 
queen j but as there were two roads which pro- 
ceeded from the place of combat, it was impossible 
to guess which they had followed. Sir Lancelot 
and Sir Gawain therefore separated. The former, 
urging his horse to its utmost speed, and hoping at 
every instant to gain sight of the fugitives, met 
with a deep rut, in which his courser fell and broke 
his leg. The knight, almost frantic with rage, 
proceeded on foot with as much speed as his heavy 
armour would permit, and at length overtook a 
cart driven by a very deformed dwarf 5 who, on 
being questioned concerning the route of the fugi- 
tives, professed to have seen them, and promised. 
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if the hero would mount his cart, tliat he would 
soon put him into tiie proper road. 

It seems that carts were at this time extremely 
scarce. One was thought sufficient for a moderate 
town > because tliey were only used for the purpose 
of carrying out filtli, or of conveying criminals to 
the place of execution. Lancelot was perhaps ig- 
norant of this, or perhaps indifferent about the 
mode of cc»iveyance, provided he had a chance of 
overtaking his rhistress : he therefore placed him- 
self as^commodiously as he could in this uncouth 
equipage, and only lameuted that after much 
jolting he made little progress. In the mean time, 
the road which Gawain followed had insensibly led 
him into that of Lancelot. He met the dwarf ; to 
whom, without noticing his friend, he put the 
same questions, and received the same answer : 
but being on horseback, he, of course, declined 
the proposition -, and, having then recognised the 
other knight, strongly but ineffectually represened 
to him the indecorum of such a mode of travelling. 

At night-fall they arrived at a castle, tlie lady of 
which immediately came out at tlie head of her 
damsels to welcome Sir Gawain, but was with 
difficulty induced to admit within her walls liis 
companion, whom she supposed to be a criminal, 
or at least a prisoner. At supper. Sir Lancelot wa& 
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ion the point of being consigned to the kitchen^ and 
oni^ admitted to the lady's table at the earnest so- 
licitation of Sir Gawain. But no entreaties could 
persuade the damsels to prepare a bed for the re- 
puted felon. He seized the first which he found 
unoccupied, and slept quietly till morning. 

The windows of the castle commanded an ex- 
tensive view of the country : and Lancelot, having 
observed at some distance on the plain a procession 
accompanying a lady in a veil, in whom he recog- 
nised a liiteness to the fair Guenever> suddenly fell 
down in a swoon; an accident very usual with 
amorous knights, but always productive of wonder 
and curiosity in the by-standers. The lady of the 
castle imputed it to shame and vexation at the re- 
collection of the disgraceful cart j but Gawain, on 
his friend'rf recovery, thought his suspicion very 
probable, and became equally eager to depart. 
Their fair hostess supplied Lancelot with a horse 
and spear j they traverse the plain at full speed j 
and learn from some travellers that the lady whom 
they had discovered was in fact tlie lovely Guenever; 
that she was led captive by Meleagans son of Bra- 
demagus king of Goire y and that there were but 
two roads which led to her intended prison, both 
of which were known to abound in the most peri- 
lous adventures. Here, therefore, the friends again 
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separated. Lancelot^ after encountering and dver* 
coming numerous obstacles^ was accosted on the 
evening of the second day by a young and sportive 
beauty, who gaily proposed to him a supper in her 
castle ; giving him at the same time to understand, 
that their repast would hot be interrupted by the 
presence of any third person. The knight, who 
was hungry and weary, and whose horse was almost 
exhausted, accepted die prc^x>sal, though with no 
very good grace; supped voraciously; demanded 
a separate room } and, without paying any attention 
to some very intelligible glances, retired to rest^ and 
slept most obstinately till his slumbers were dis- 
turbed by loud and shrill shrieks proceeding from 
the lady's apartment. He hastily pit on 4iis armour, 
and, proceeding to the place, found her struggling 
in the embraces of a knight, whom he instantly- 
attacked, and would have published lor his insolence 
but for tlie interposition of six attendants, who 
jointly assaulted our hero and rescued the ravbher. 
He now turned his arms against these new enemies, 
cut off the hand of one, the head of another, and 
pierced a third through the body ; but was much 
surprised, when, in the midst of his career, the whole 
scene vanished, and he found that his fair enter- 
tainer was no other than his guardian fairy, who had 
put him to this trial of his fidelity and courage, and 
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who now declared him worthy of her future pro- 
tection. Lancelot again retired to rest^ and on the 
next day the ^ry condescended to conduct him 
into the direct road. After some hours^ she led 
him to a fountain, where they alighted to refresh 
their horses 5 and the fairy, pointing out to Lancelot 
a comb of ivory inlaid with gold, and a ringlet of 
most beautiful hair, which lay on the grass, inform- 
ed him that they belonged to his lovely queen, who 
had stopped there on the preceding day, and whose 
traces he would now find it easy to follow* Lance- 
lot, after kissing the precious comb with great fer- 
vency, and placing the ringlet near his heart, took 
leave of the fairy j firom whom he received, to- 
gether with assurances of her further assistance, a 
ring, which by its changes of colour had the virtue 
of discovering and rendering nugatory all encbant- 
nients intended to delay his progress. 

The knight pursued his journey without being 
much incommoded, except by the bad jokes of 
numerous travellers, all of whom seemed to have 
learned hy inspiration his disgraceful airing in tlie 
cart. One, more insolent than the rest, had the 
audacity to interrupt him during dinner, and even 
to risk a battle in support of his pleaf^antry . Lance- 
lot, after an easy victory, only doomed him to be 
carted in his turn ; but, learning from a fair damsel. 
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his accuser, that his morality was still more exe- 
crable than his wit, provoked him to a second com- 
bat, and cut off his head j which the lady carried 
away with great marks of satis&ction. 

At night, the hero was received in another castle 
with great apparent hospitality, but found himself 
in the morning in a dungeon and loaded with chains. 
Consulting his ring, and finding that this was an 
enchantment, he burst his chains, seized his ar- 
mour in spite of the visionary monsters who at- 
tempted to defend it, broke open the gates of the 
tower, and continued his journey. At length his 
progress was checked by a wide and rapid torrent, 
which could only be passed by walking on the edge 
of a vast and sharp scimitar. Lancelot, leading 
his horse by the bridle, and causing him to sinisn 
by his side, advanced without hesitation upon this 
very inconvenient bridge, and reached the opposite 
bank after cutting his feet to the bone. He next, 
wounded as he was, attacked and killed a lion and 
a leopard, who opposed his landing; and then, hav- 
ing seated himself on tlie grass, was endeavouring 
to stop with his handkerchief the effusion of blood, 
which was very considerable, when he was accosted 
by Brademagus, fatlier of Meleagans, whose castle 
was then in sight, and at no great distance. This 
king, not less courteous than his son was haughty 
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and insolent, after complimenting him on the 
valour and skill with which he had achieved the 
passage of the bridge, ofFered/him his assistance ; 
and, on being questioned respecting Guenever, re- 
plied that she was safe in his castle, from whence 
she might be rescued by any knight who should 
succeed in conquering Meleagans. Lancelot im- 
mediately demanded the bati le for next day j and 
the proper preparations being made^ it took place 
at the foot of the tower, and under the eyes of the 
fair captive. The contest would have been very 
short, had her lover retained his asual strength and 
activity J but, almost fainting from tlie anguish of his 
wounds and from continued loss of blood, fie began 
to sagger and give way, when Guenever exclaimed, 
'^l|A.h Lancelot, ray knight ! truly have I been told 
that tfiou art no longer worthy of me." Ti'.e voice 
and. presence of his mistress, and this strange re- 
proach which he was unconscious of having merited, 
instantly revived the drooping knight j who, re- 
suming at once his usual superiority, soon laid at his 
feet his haughty adversary, and was on the point 
of sacrificing him to his resentment, when Guene- 
ver, moved by the earnest entreaties of Bradema- 
gus, ordered him to withhold the blow. He did 
so, and ^ven pardoned a base attempt of his pro- 
strate enemy to stab him at the moment of his 
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generous forbearance. The castle and all its prison-^ 
ers were now at his disposal j but he consented^ at 
the request of Brademagus^ to give his promise of 
meeting Meleagans at the expiration of a twelve- 
month^ at the court of Arthur, and of there renew- 
ing the contest for a prize which was already his own 
by the right of conquest. 

Lancelot flew to the apartment of the queen, 
threw himself at her feet, and prepared to kiss hef 
hand ; when she exclaimed, " Ah Lancelot ! why 
do I fiee thee again without daring to think thee 
worthy of me, after thou hast be«i disgracefully 
drawn about the country in — — " She had not 
time to finish the phrase ; for her lover suddenly 
started from her, and, loudly lamenting that he had 
incurred the contempt and indignation of his lady, 
rushed out of the castle, threw his shield and 
sword to the right and left, ran furiously into the 
fields, and disappeared. 

It seems that the story of the abominable cart, 
which haunted Lancelot at every step, had reached 
the ears of Sir Kay, who had told it to the queett 
as a proof that her knight must have been dis- 
honoured. But Guenevcr had full leisure to repent 
the haste with which she had given credit to the 
tale. Meleagans, hearing no tidings of Lancelot^ 
determined to keep his prisoners 5 and, to prevent 



Ifte €^9ip6 of the qileen, of cfcred the windows of 
iier chtoibei*^ whicb was on the groilind floor^ to 
be etad^Hy dbsed by a* stt!rt of witket composed of 
strong bars' of i¥on; jfiit^ on stoilt iron hinges, and 
locked evety night. Tn her antecbdmber sfe^t' W 
fbllow-prisoitier Sir Kay, and beyond him a guard 
of soldiers. 

In die mean time. Sir I<ancelot, having wan^ 
dered- during three days without knowing where 
he went> began to reflect that it might hare been 
Wiset to disabuse his misti^ss than to hiil awa^ 
t[omh6t; he therefore ifeturried by night to thd 
tloweis ahd> guided by a" latti^ in tlte queen's 
thamber, reached the grat^ wicket, and called in 
a low voice on Gnenever. She Was already iri'bed, 
feUt Aot asleep j and, starting at the voice of heV 
k)vet, rose in her shilR:, which (sa3rs the poem) 
Sivwi ** pc^sihg white,** listened^ widi silent pleasure 
' lo his exculpation^ and, putting he^ hand through 
the bttrs> offered it to- the lips of Lancelot as the 
feal of her forgiveness. The knight, in a transport 
'fef joy, seized' the iron wicket, lifted it off thef 
hinges> and, sprin^ng into the chamber, continued 
^th the queen till* day-break ; vdien he escapedf 
Undiscovered, having carefully replaced' the wicket: 
ill its former position; It happened, however, that, 
living scratched- his leg in escaping out of the win>^ 
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doWj, some blood flowed into the room ^ beside^ 
which, one of his gloves, which he had dropped 
in his hurry," remained as evidence of some noc- 
turnal visit to the fair prisoner's chamber. 

On the following day, Meleagans, coming ta 
visit Guenever, obser\'ed this glove and the traces 
of blood J from which, as the wicket was ap- 
parently untouched, and as it was impossible that 
any one could have twice passed unobserved through 
a room full of guards, he naturally saspected Sir 
Kay of being the queen*s paramour, and insisted 
on proving the truth of his suspicion by an appeal 
to arms. It was ip vain that the disastrous seneschal 
produced his two gloves, and protested tliat he 
had neither a third hand which had been deprived 
of its covering, nor any wound on his person from 
whence the blood could have proceeded : tlie com- 
bat was proclaimed j and he was forced to prepare 
for the loss of a second battle, as he had no reason 
to hope for the appearance of any other champion* 

Another champion however did appear, and the 
heart of Meleagans immediately told him that this 
was no other tlian the formidable Lancelot. His 
guardian fairy had restored to him his horse and 
arms ^ his recent wounds were perfectly healed -, 
and tlie perjured Meleagans, covered with bruises, 
^as again compelled, in the sight of his father and 
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of his subjects, to implore the mercy of his con^ 
queror, who, at parting, had the generosity to 
renew the promise of meeting him at Arthur's 
court after the expiration of a twelvemonth. Lance- 
lot now departed with the queen, th^ seneschal 
and the other prisoners ; and, taking the road by 
which they expected the arrival of Gawain, had 
the satisfaction of meeting him on the second day ; 
after which, the whole company proceeded gaily 
towards Cardigan. But the malicious ingenuity 
of Meleagans was not yet exhausted. A vile little 
dwarf, who was stationed at the side of the road> 
contrived, by tearing his ugly hair and shedding 
torrents of tears, to interest the generous Lancelot 
in favour of a supposed lady, who was represented 
as exposed to every sort of indignity in a neighbour- 
ing castle. The incatitious knight, after assuring 
his companions that this adventure could not last 
long, and that he would speedily rejoin them, con- 
sented to follow the treacherous dwarf, fell into 
an ambush which was prepared for him, and was 
plunged into a dungeon. Gawain and the queen, 
after waiting for him in vain-during a day and a 
night, were obliged to resume their journey, and 
arrived witliout him at Cardigan*. 

♦ Here ends the composition of Chrestien de Troyes; 
tht remainder is by Geofiroy de Ligny. 
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Afler an imprisonment of six months^ duting 
which Arthur in vain attempted to gain saay iiifbr* 
mation concerning him> he appeared' f(X' a- moment, 
and again, as suddenly vanished, vidiout revealing 
to any one the place of hi» Habitation. The fbllovr-* 
ing are the circumstances of this event :— 

The damsels of Arthur's cotirt obtafned His per- 
mission, and* that of Guenever, to proclaim ar 
solemn tournament^ the condition* of which were, 
that the victor knight should have a right to select 
Ae most, beautiful of them as his wife -, and that 
her dower should be formed from ihe sale of the 
horses and arms of the vanquished. The singu- 
larity of the proposal attracted crowds of com- 
batantSj who^ dividing themselves into troops, 
contested the prize with various success^ till as 
unknown knight, suddenly entering the lists, at- 
tacked the rival parties in turns, and, forcing thenr 
one upon another, drove the whole befwe him to 
the extremity- of the lists. Guenever, suspecting 
from the nnpsuBlleled address of the strsmger that 
he could be no other than Lancelot, sent to hin» 
one of her damsels, with this message: *' Sir 
knight, the queen orders that at the instant' thou 
shalt suffer thyself to be conquered/* In a- mo* 
ment he appeared awkward and irresolute j lost 
ground) retreated, amidst the. shouts .and kughten 
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(of the spectators, to ihe further end of the lists ^ 
and was prepaiing to quit them altogether^ when a 
«ecoBd message ordered him to reassome his former 
superiority. He obeyed ; and, taming onhis pursuen 
;with the nudity of lightaing, overthrew them aH 
in :suocession, collected dieir horses into a bodj^ 
drew them up before the queen's bakony ^ and^, 
J^aving desired that she would cause Ahem to be 
sM, and distribute the purchase mcmey among 
iier damsels^ made a low bow^ and retnmed at fiiU 
speed to his priscxi, leaving Guenever in the utmoit 
-sstonishment at his sudden apparition. 

It seems that the seneschal who had ihe custody 
of Laocelot, being obliged to leave the castle 
during some days, intrusted the prisoner to tiie care 
cf his wife ; and the wife, thinking it a great pity 
to detain such a handsome knight in a dungeon, 
gave hkn his liberty for a. week, and even supplied 
him with her husband's horse and armour, on his 
pmoiise to return, at the expixatioa of the term, 
to 1ms confinement Tlie seneschal returning a 
little too soon was much alarmed at his wife's in*- 
discretion, and hastened to impart his fears to Me- 
leagans, who, however, knigbed at his appre- 
hensions ) assuring him that the pr6mise of Lance- 
Jot was sacred 5 but at the same time advised him 
to tieat his prisoner in future with iocieased severity. 
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The barbarous order was obeyed; the knight, 
' chained to the ground and imperfectly fed on bread 
and water, daily lost his health and vigour ; the 
year was nearly expired ; ^ and all the efforts oi Gue- 
never to obtain any news of her champion having 
proved fruitless, the triumph of Meleagans ap« 
peared to be secure, i 

But at this critical moment a young and beauti- 
ful Ittdy^ soirounded by guards, and ^sllowed by a 
splendid retinue, arrived at the €bM csstie. The 
seneschal recognised in her features the charming 
daughter of firademagus, and sister of his master 
Meleagans > listened with respectful credulity to a 
long story respecting the motives of her journey 5 
and submissively executed the various orders which 
she issued with an air of conscious authority. She 
slept in the castle ^ and next morning, complaining 
that her rest had been disturbed by the groans of a 
prisoner, directed that he should be instantly re- 
leased; received him with the most marked di* 
stinction; administered to him such restoratives 
as immediately renewed his health and strength ; 
armed him with her own bands; supplied him 
with an excellent war-horse; and, to the utter 
astonishment of the seneschal, carried him off ta 
the court of Arthur. At the moment of entering 
the city of Cardigan^ she made herself known to» 
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Lancelot as the lady of the lake, his guardian fairy, 
and, honouring him with a kiss on the forehead, 
vanished from his sight. 

Meleagans, true to his appointment, was already 
in the lists, braving all the round table, and loudly- 
calling on Lancelot, whose appearance to meet the 
challenge he naturally considered as 'impossible. 
Again and again he repeated his defiance ; but at 
last a well-known voice answered, *' Behold me ! 
let us begin the combat." Though appalled by the 
consciousness of his aimes, and by the recollection 
of his rival's superiority, the felon summoned all 
his resolution, and, being animated by despair, de- 
fended his life with great skill and obstinacy : but 
his utmost efforts could only delay tlie triumph 
of Sir Lancelot, who, after piercing him to the 
heart, received the crown of victory from tlie hands 
of his royal mistress. 

Thus ends the romance of La Charette, tlie 
joint work of Chrestien de Troyes and of Geoffroy 
de Ligny ; fo the fornjer of whom we owe the story 
of Le Chevalier au Lion, the original of a most 
beafutiful old English poem called Ywain and 
Gawain, translated, (as I suspect) by Clerk of 
Tranent, and published by the late Mr. Ritson. 
We now proceed to the romance of Morte Arthur, 
which, as we have already observed, is translated 
frofm a.Frenqh prose rom^ce of the same name. 
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foixaiog, in the priuted .copies of the ronupce of 
Lancelot du fjac, the fifth and l^at part of that story. 
It also exists in MS. in Mr. {)QUce*s lihrfi^y^ an4 
at the Museum. Bibl. E^. 14 £. iii»-9rrX9 C. Jpii. 
n-aad2QC. yi. 



The kjQights of the mund table had coip^e.ted 
|he quest of the SanrGrqal, >^d had &rm\y ,€star 
blished the empire of Ar&ur> hy the defeat of a}^ 
his enemies. Four years of pe^e ^^ci tranquillity 
had been endured by these au^t personages with 
tolerable patience : but ^t leiigth they bepame 
tired of living pn the recollectign of pld adventures^ 
and anxious to achieve new ones ; aD4 Arthur jc^* 
fully adopted the advice of Gueaieyer, to prjocjaiiiji 
a solemn tounjapcient at Winchester, under tlie di- 
rection of Sir Galehaut. 

The Iviog, Apt le§s irap3.tie;pt than his ]^i|hts 
for this festiv^j set off some d;^ys before to super- 
intend the preparations, leaving the queen with h^r 
court at .Camalot. Sir L^pcelot, upder pretext iof 
indisposition, remained b.ehiQ^ ^^^^ 3 9R4 ^Ir Agra- 
vain staid to watch the conduct of ihe lovers. 
They, however, ^ this time (disappointed his 
malice. Lancelot meant ;xo more than to atteii|d 
^e tourparaent iq disgujise ; aqd, h^vi^ cprajaw!^ 
cated his project to |ii^^i^tr)S$s^ npip]Li;^e4 bis hpjr^^ 



seioS Without any attendant^ md, couRter^i^i^ 
Xhe feebleness of j^^ tool^ tb^ Boost lopifiequeiated 
road to Wiacbesterj .^uid p^s^ uoBoUoed^ lasaii 
xdd fcnig^ who wsgs ^goU^ to be a spectator 'C/ the 
^sports. Even Arthur and Yi^w^ who happened 
to behold him frow i)^Q wixulows of m cattle undcfr 
wj^ich he passe4^ inhere the dupes of his disguise. 
JSx^ ^ accjdent betrayed bm. H^ horsie hajp^enr 
^4 to stumble 3 ,and the hero^ forgetting for a mor 
noent his assumed character^ recovered 4he ^nin^l 
with 9 stsei^th and ^ility so peouliar to himself^ 
^that they instantly recognised djie instable Laace^ 
lot. They, however, suffered him tf) pro^^e^d oa 
his journey without interruption, convinced that 
his extraordinaxy £batsof arms must discover him 
at the approaching festival. 

In tlie evening, lancelot was 9;iagnificeutly en- 
tertained, as a granger knight, .9.t the neighbouring 
castle of Ascalot. The lord of this castle had a 
daughter of exquisite beauty 3 and two ^scwis, late- 
ly received into ihe order of knighthood, one of 
whom was at th^t time sick in bed, and tliereby 
prevented from attending the tournament, for 
which the two brojthers had loog made the necessary 
preparation^. Lancelot o^Teced io attend the other, 
if he were permitted to borrow the armoiif of the 
invalid j and the lord of Adoalot, without knbv/ing 
3 
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tbe name of his guest, being satisfied from his ap- 
pearance that his son could not have a better as- 
sistant in arms, most thankfully accepted the offer. 
In the mean time, the young lady, who had been 

' much struck by the first appearance of the stranger 
knight, continued to survey him with increased at- 
tention, and, before the conclusiMi of supper, be- 
came so deeply enamoured of him, that, after fi'e- 
quent changes of colour, and other symptoms 

. which the experienced Sir Lancelot could not pos- 
sibly mistake, she was obliged to retire to her cham- 
ber, where she threw herself on her bed, and lay 
drowned in tears. 

Lancelot wist what was her will ; 

Well he knew by other mo : 
Her brother cleped he him till. 

And to her chamber gonne they go. 

He set him down, for the maiden*s sake. 
Upon her bed, there she lay -, 

Courteously to her he spake^ 
For to comfort that fair may. 

In her arm^ she gan him take. 
And these wordes gan she say : 
*' Sir, hot gif that ye it make, 

*' Save my life no leech may !** 
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'' Lady,** he said, ^' thou must let ; 

** For me, (ne give thee nothing ill!) 
'^ In another stede mine heart is set ; 

*' It is not at mine owne will. 
** In earth is nothing that shall me let 

'< To be thy knight, hud and still* ^ 
*' Another -time we may be met, 

*' When thoa may better speak thy fill.*' 

*' Sith I of thee ne may have more, 

'' As thou art hardy knight and free, 
" In the tournament that thou would bear 

*' Some sign of mine that men might see !** 
" Lady, thy sleeve thou shalt off sheer, 

'^ I wol it take for the love of thee j 
" So did I never no lady's ere, 

" But one, that most hath loved me." 

This negotiation being thus adjusted, Lancelot 
set off in the morning with the young knight; who, 
on his objecting to lodgings in the city of Winches- 
ter, where he probably would have been easily re- 
cognised, conducted him to the castle of a lady, 
sister to the lord of Ascalot, by whom they were 
magnificently entertained. The next day, afler 

♦ That 18, •• in the noise of battle, and in the silence of peace." 
It seems to be a foolish but very common phrase, generally 
used as a mere expletive for the convenience of the rhyme. 



the visual r^p«3t, -(hey fxut oo tb^inarrodar, which 
was perf^ctjj plain^ ^nd wbJbout any device, as 
was usual to f pu^i^ during the firat year lof kiiAght- 
hood, their shieU<^ being oolgr puuntedired^ as some 
colour w^ necessary lo eioabAe them to be recog- 
nised by tbeir aUeottots. Xoncelot wore on his 
crest the sleeve of <be eaaid x)f Asc^t, and thus 
equipped proceeded io ^e ^oumameot, where the 
knights were divided into two companies, ih^ one 
commanded by Sir Galehaut, the Qthe;* \>y king 
Arthur. Having surveyed the combat for a short 
time from without the lists, and observed that Sir 
Galehaut*s party be^an to give way, djey jgined 
the press, and attacked the joyal knights, the 
young man choosing such adversaries as were spited 
to his strength j whilst his companion selected the 
principal champions of the round table, and sue- 
^cessiyely ovejrthrew Y wdn> Bohoct> and Lyonel. 
The as.tonisbment of the spectatoifsw^s eictreme,«^ 
for it was .thought (that no one but Lancelot could 
possess such invjjacibieforce^-^-^^aAdatthesajne tin^ 
the favour on his ^rest seem^ to preclude th^ 
possibility of his being thus disguised. At letigJ:^, 
Six Pector, Lancdot*s baother, rode to attack the 
wonderful stranger, and, after a dreadful combat, 
wounded him dangerously in the head 5 but wa3 
Jiimself completely stunned by 4 Wow on the hel-" 



\kBt, and felled tothe geoond^ togistBa* tdth hk 
horse: after wbich, the codqcfefor 1*0^ off at f\iflf 
speed,, attended b^ higicmnpaAioiif. 

Bavbg reached ite fofest<y lief ptiHedup his^vizof 
toj remove the bloody whiehneariy filled his eyes/ 
and, finding' himself kl great palb, madilycbneentedi 
to folioTjr the young^ kaiigbt^ to tfee eaatle of tli^ noble 
lady vrith whom they haiHodgedSon t&e preceding 
day. A skil^* leech> was summoned;, who, having* 
examined the wound, declared tfiat long rest aVi(? 
great attention were necessary to his recovery. Iw 
the mean time Arthur was so anxious to know the* 
name of tfie victor, diat he pT«oel&imed a secondl 
tom'nament, to he holden at the expifation of 2t 
month, inheres' of attracting' him to Winchester, 
and thereby making the discovery 5 and> in feet. 
Sir Lancelot, on hearing tfee news> deterriSiined^ 
weak as hewas> to reenter the lists : but athisfirrft 
effort to rise ftom his bed his w'ound opened 5 he 
swooned^ from loss of blood 3 and' his lesch hai'ln^ 
tlireatensed him witb certain death* if he should jTe^^ 
peat the attempt, he was condemned- to lie still;' 
whilst Arthur, who could obtain no news of the 
unknown knight, returned tinsatisfied toCamaibtt 

No sooner wa* Lancelot able to mount his horse 
tli^his young friend- caused him ta be^conVeyed td 
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Ihecastk of Ascalot, where he was attended witit 
the greatest care by the good earU by his two was^ 
and above all by his Mr dac^ter^ whose medical 
skill probably nmch hastened the period of his con^ 
Talescence. His health was almost completely re-* 
ftored^ whai Sir Hector^ Sir Bohort^ and Sir 
Lyonel, who^ immediately after the return of the 
court to Camalot^ had undertaken the guest of theit 
relation^ unexpectedly discovered him walking on 
the walls of the castle. Their meeting was very 
joyful 3 for^ though Arthur's knights frequently took 
a pleasure in secreting themselves from their friends^ 
tiiey were always marvellously delighted at being 
found by them. They passed three days in the 
castle amidst constant festivities^ and bantered 
each other on the events of the preceding tourna- 
ment 3 Lancelot^ thoagh he began by vowing 
vengeance against the abthor of his wounds having 
ended by declaring it extremely pleasant to be so 
forcibly convinced of his brother's extraordinary^ 
prowess. He then dismissed them with a message 
to the queen, promising to follow .immediately, it 
being necessary that he should take a formal leave 
of his kind hosts, as well as of the fair maid of 
Ascalot The young lady, after vainly attempting 
to detain him by her tears and solicitations^ said. 
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*' Sir^ gif that your wille it were, 
*' Sith I of thee ne may have malr, 

*^Some thing ye wolde be-leave me here^ 
'^ To look on, when me longeth sare V* 

Lancelot spake with herte free. 
For to comfort that lady hend, 
*' Mine armure shall I leave with thee, 

'^ And in thy brother's will I wend, 
" Look then, ne long not after me, 

'^ For here I may no longer lend**^ 
*' Ix)ng time ne shall it nought be 

" That 1 ne shall either come or send.** 

In the mean time^ the three knights had delivered 
their message to Guenever, who was in paroxysms 
of joy at the expected return of her lover 5 and had 
Ihen proceeded to announce to the king, who was 
hunting with Gawain, the news of their having dis- 
covered Sir Lancelot. Gawain, impatient to see 
him, immediately took leave of the king, and 
rode with all speed to Ascalot : but the knight was 
already gone. He was, however, sumptuously en- 
tertained, and, in answer to his questions, was 
distinctly informed by the earl's daughter, that she 
had bestowe4 her heart upon his friend, and that 
she had good reason to flatter herself with being 

* tarry. Sibbald*s Gloss, hind, teyrtd, l(me4 



the lady of hi» aflfefctiofls'; a* a ^tedge of wfiicbj 
he had left with herhis weH«4tffldwA^sttit of stoioun 
Gawain> though at first indfftdulbus^ dould not re^ 
sist thts* apparently deci^ve testittiony) and, aftef 
requesting the maiden l^t he also might, fof 
Lancelot's sake, have the honour of being admitted 
amongst her knights^ took his leave, and returned 
to court. 

Several days passed awayi dtiring which the 
absent knight was most anxiously expected : yet hef 
did not appear ; and his return was so long pro-* 
tracted, that Arthur began to express the utmost 
fear for his safety,— insisting that, if his Wcunds had 
itot opened afresh, it Was impossible that he shoiJild 
*>Il)rig'delaiy the* execution of his promise; Ga}* 
train nepHed by expatiating on the charms of th& 
ftiaid of -^ttcalot 5 related tiie stofjr which hadf 
beenco'ilfidetf tt> hiift j and observed, that' such sat 
adVetiturtt '^ould* be a* legitimate ejtcuse fot- ^ muefr 
fonger absence. This- conversation, which took^ 
jj^lace in the presence of Giienex^er, sunk deepi itttoT 
her heart J she retired to her chamber ^ abandbnerf 
fiereelftJothemostVioletittranspbrtsofjedousy; andj 
sec1tided^t>m all buther confidential attend^nt^, lefY 
Mug Arthur atid' his* courtiers tb* ahiusethettiselv^ 
without*het J ^Hich they were so liltle able tb do; 
that the court became the abodes of fixed dalness and 
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toelancholy. Lancelot was, during aU this time, 
very unnecessarily leading a life of solitude at a 
hermitage in the forest $ where being accidentally 
found at last by Hector and Lyonel, he heard all the 
strange conjectures to which his absence bad given 
rise, as well as the despair of his disconsolate 
mistress, and was easily induced to gratify all parties 
by his return. 

The joy produced by his appearance was ex- 
cessive. Arthur, who was sitting with Gawain in 
a watch-tower, discovered him at a distance on the 
plain 3 ran out of the gates to meet him, at the 
head of all his knights ; kissed and embraced him | 
and assisted with his own hands in preparing for 
him a bed of honour covered with cloth of gold. 
All flocked round him, anxious to render him any 
service ; plied him with questions 5 listened to his 
adventures 5 almost stifled him with embraces $ 
and waited on him with such assiduity, that he 
could not, during the flrst three days. And a single 
opportunity of seeing his mistress without a crowd 
of witnesses. But the important occupation of 
hunting could not be long neglected ', and Arthur 
having repaired to the forest to play, Lancelot, by 
staymg^t home with Hector and Lyonel, found at 
last a pretext for paying his court to the queen. 
Guenever, feeling quite convinced of his infldelity, 

VOL. I. z 
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thoiightber^lfftilly justified in reproaching liiitf 
'Wiih hi^ passioh for the liiaid of Ascalbt ; which; 
she dbseired, however justified by that lady's su- 
pierior- charms> unfortunately tended to lessen his 
reputation^ by giving him a disgust for those nobler 
pursuits in which his eminence over all the knights 
of the world was hitherto so well established. She, 
however, trusted to his honour, and hoped that his 
ne^ passion would never induce him to betray the 
intimacy in which he had lived with one who,' 
however inferior to her rival in. beauty, had at 
ledst proved the sincerity and tonstancy of her 
afiection. This address was certainly intended to- 
extort a justification, which she ardently wished 
to hear j but it produced a contrary effect. 

'' Madam," he said, " for cross and rood, 
"^ What betokeneth all this moan ? 
By him that bought me witli his blood, 
" Of these tidings know I none ! 
Biit, by these wordis, thinketh me 
" Away ye wolde that I were j 
Now have good day, my lady free, 
" For, sooth, tliou seest me never mair !*' 

Willi these words he rushed out of the queen 'i 
apmlment j hurried to his own > put on a suit of 
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drmoiir 'j mdianted his horse -, and, gallopfing off at 
full speedy arrived in a few minute? within the 
forest 3 whilst his friends, who heard a little too 
iate the intelligence of his quarrel with the queen, 
Were unable to ptievent his hasty departure, and^ 
after an ineffectual pursuit, in which they tired their 
horses and thetn^lves, returned full of infUgnatioh 
against the unfortunate Guenever. Even Arthur 
himself, whoi, wheii he came from hunting, was 
much disapi)ointed and grieved at this second loss 
of his bravest knight. Would have been much 
disposed to join in their resentment, but that he 
found his wife in a state of grief and despondency, 
which proved that she was already too severely 
punished by the loss of Lancelot, for any indiscreet 
language of which she might have been guilty. 

B ut her misfortunes were not yet terminated . A . 
certain squire who was in her inltiiediate service, 
having some cause of dislike to Gawaiti, deter- 
mined to destroy him by poison at a public enter- 
tainment. For this purpose he convejred the poison 
into an apple of remarkable size, which he placed 
on the top of several dthets, and put the dish be- 
fore the queen, hoping that, as Gawain was the 
knight whom she esteemed next to Sir Lancelot, 
she would make him the fatal present. But it 
happened otherwise. ^ A Scotish knight of high 

z2 
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distinction^ happening to arrive on that day, \fm 
seated on one side of the queen ; and to him^ as a 
s^:anger> she presented the apple ) which be.had no 
sooner tasted than he instantly expired. The whole 
court was, of course^ thrown into confusion i the 
knights rose from taUe, darting lodes c^ indigna- 
tion at the wretched Gueneyer> whose tears and 
exclamations were unable to exculpate her from a 
crime apparently so notorious ; treacle and other 
antidotes were applied in vain ^ and nothing rer 
miained but to order' a magnificent flmeral for the 
murdered stranger. 

ILnightis done none other mighty 

But buried him^ with yoe/ * enough^ 
At a chapel, with riche light. 

In a forest by a swough f . 
A riche tomb they did be-dight ; 

A crafty clerk the letters draught , 
How " there lay the Scotish knight 
'' That queen Ganore with poison slough §." 
After this a time befell, 

To tlie court there com a knight, 

* grief: deiiilf Fr. 

f I cannot explain this word, as it usually means a nois^ 

or clamour. 

\ drew. § slew. 
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His brother he was, as I you tell. 
And Sir Mador for sooth he hight. 

He was a handy man, and s!hell. 
In toornament, and eke in fight. 

Sir Mador was, at the time of his arrival, j)er- 
fectly ignorant of his brother's death : but having 
accidentally seen the chapel while hunting in the 
forest, he entered it to say his prayers 5 and, being 
attracted by the magnificence of a newly-creeted 
tomb, perused the fatal inscription, and hastily 
returned to court, determined on immediate and 
signal vengeance. He rode into the hall ; loudly 
accused the queen of treason ; and insisted on her 
being given up to punishment,^ unless she should 
find, within an appointed time, a, knight hardy 
enough to risk his life in support of her innocence. 
Arthur, powerful as he was, did not dare to deny 
the appeal, but was compelled, with a heavy heart, 
to ratify the conditions ; and Mador sternly took 
his departure, leaving the royal couple plunged in 
no small terror and anxiety. 

During all diis time Sir Lancdot had taken up 
. his abode with a hermit in the forest, and had be- 
gun to find his companion, however edifying, much 
less amusing than the beautifiil mistress with whom 
he had so perversely quarrelled, when the news of 



Sir Mador*s challeoge fortunately reached bis pars. 
He had hitherto lanoented^ to y&ry little purpose^ 
the tkilence of his own temper^ and the jealousy^ 
of Guenever^ and had con9idered^ a? ardent lovers 
usually do> that a reconciliation was the most im- 
posfldhJe thing in the world. But this im^geace 
revived his spirits^ and he began to prqiare with 
the utipost cheerfulness for a contest^ which> if 
ijs issue should be successful^ would insure him at 
once the afiection of his mistress and the gratitude 
of his sovereign. 

. The suddenness of Sir Mador*s accusation^ a9 
we have seen^ had left to Arthur very little ti^ 
for reflection ; but on the following day he took Sir 
G^awain with him into a private apartment for the 
purpose of <iU^cussing all the circumstances of this 
strong and calamitous adventure. During their 
consultation^ the habit of curiosity inherent in all 
knights frequently drew them to the window of 
their tower^ the walls of which were wasbjed b^ a 
river ; and on this river they descried^ with great 
surprise^ a boat richly ornamented^ and covered 
with «n awning of doth of gold^ which appeared 
toi be floating down the stream without any human 
guidance. The subject of their consultation was^ 
for a while^ forgotten in their anxiety, to exaouBe 
this, wonderful boat, which fGa:tunately drove ta 
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shore at the same instant, Th^ desc^ded^ 
and entered it. Beneath the awning w^s a bed 
decked witli princely magni$cence ; and pi| lifting 
up the clothes^ they discovered the dead body of a 
beautifid wpman^ in whose features Gawain easily 
recognised the lovely m^id of Ascalot. Eqrsuing 
their search, they discpyerecjl a purse richly em- 
broidered with gold and jewels, and wit)iin the 
purse a letter j which Arthur opened, and found 
addressed to himself and to all the koight^ of the 
rpund t^ble, stating th^t Lancelot du JLaq, the most 
^ccoi^pl^shed of knights, apd most beautifiil of 
xpen, but at the san^e time the most boorish 
^nd ipflexible, had by his rigour produped the 
dea^i of tlue wretched maiden, whose love was no 
less invincible than his cruelty. The king im-^ 
mediately g^ve orders for the u^terment of the lady 
with all the honours suited iQ her rank; at the satne 
dme explaining to the knights, whom he con* 
yened for the putpo^e of atten4ing her fiineral, 
the history of her affection for Lancelot, which 
rendered her a sul^ect of common interest to them 
all. Gawain at the same time rep9ire4 to tfie 
queen, to apologize for having inadvertently con- 
vey^ to her a felse impression of Lancelot's 
fidelity -, 



\ 
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" Of Ascalot that maiden free 

** I said you she was his lemitn * j 
'* That I so gcbbhed^ it reweth me, 

" For all the sooth now tell I can. 
*' He fColdeX her nought, we mow well see j 

*' FoTthy^y dead is that white as swan 5 
'' This letter thereof warrant wol be : 

'* She plaineth on Lancelot to each man.** 

Guenever became fiirious at this intdligence; 
she felt that all her present misfortunes were owing 
to her foolish quarrel with her lorer, — a quarrel 
occasioned solely by the sarcastic remarks of Sir 
€vaw£dn; whcMn therefore, without listening to his 
excuses, she drove contumeliously from her pre- 
sence ||. 

But as the day appointed by Sir Mador was fast 
approaching, it became necessary that she should 
endeavour to procure a champion for her defence ; 
and conducted by Arthur she successively adjured 

• mistress. f goJ^^i Fr. to talk lightly. 

\ ne would, would not. § therefore. 
I A leaf of the MS. is here torn out : but no part of the 
•tory appears to be missing ; the 136 lines which are wanting 
leaving been probably employ^ partly in Gueoeyer's ejacu- 
lations, and partly in the author*8 description of the dangeir - 
to which she was now exposed. 
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Sir Hector, Sir Ly6nel, Sir Bohort, and even Sir 
Gawain, to undertake the battle. She fell on her 
knees before them ; called heaven to witness her 
innocence of the crime alleged against her 5 but 
was sternly answered by all, that they could not 
undertake the battle, after having seen with their 
own eyes the sudden death of the knight whom she 
had manifestly poisoned; and that she, whose 
violence and injustice had driven from court the in- 
comparable Sir Lancelot, did not deserve a de- 
fender. She retired, therefore, dejected and dis- 
consolate ; but the sight of the fatal pile, on which 
if found guilty she was doomed to be burned, ex- 
citing her to a fresh effort, she again repaired to 
Sh: Bohort, threw herself at his feet, and, pite- 
ously crying on him for mercy, fell into a swoon. 
The brave knight was not proof against this appeal 
to his feelings j he raised her up, and hastily pro« 
mised that he would undertake her cause, if no 
other or better champion should present himself. 
He then summoned his firiends, and communicated 
to them his resolution ; and as a mortal combat 
with Sir Mador was a most fearful enterprise, they 
agreed to accompany him in the morning to the 
hermitage in the forest, where he proposed to re^ 
ceive absolution from the hermit, and to make his 
peace with heaven before he entered the lists. 
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As they camie by the forest side 

Tfae^r orisouQs fat tp make, 
The noblest ^night then saw they ride 

That ever was in earthly shape. 
His loreine* lemed all with pride; 

Steed and armure aU njt^as blal^e -, 
His Q09ie is nought tp helef and hlde^ 

He big)it $ir LauncelQ^t du Lake. 

Oyerj^ed at t)iis ^eptipg> they fell on their 
luiees and returned tb^n^ to Providence j after 
)yhich^ baving, in an^wpr to ]Lancelot's questiooB^ 
confirmed the i^ws q£ the quedn*s imminent 
ganger, thjsy rec^ivjed his in^try^^oi; to return to 
courts tocpmfqjtt )i^ ^ ^eU i^ they could;*— 4»it to 
conceal }i\s intention of pndertaking her defence^ 
which ]si^ meant tp jdp in the character of an un« 
known adventurer. 

On the^* return to the castje^ they £ound that 
mass was finished, and had scarcely time to speak 
to the quee^ belbre they yrere summoned into the 
hall to dinner. A general glppm was spread over 
the countenances of a)l th^ guests ; Arthur himr 

* reins, (Diet, du vieux Langage) perhaps the whole 
. caparison of the horse. 

f conceal^ Sax. 



self was unable to conceal bis dejection ; 9nd the 
wretched Guenever> ;aiK)tianle^ and bathed in 
tears^ sat in tremblijpig e^cpectation of Sir Mador*s 
appearance. Nor W99 it long ere he stalked into 
the hall, and, with a voice of thunder^ rendered 
more imptessive by die geaefal sUenoe, demanded 
instant justice on lus victim 5 threatening that, if 
it were delayed, he would bimsdf tear her fi'om 
them and sacrifice her beftwe thdr eyes. Arthur 
meekly answered, that little of the day was yet 
spent 5 that dinner was not over -, and, that per- 
haps a champion might yet be found capable of 
satisfying his impatience for battle. Sir Bohort 
now rose from table^ after casting a sigiufcant looK 
on Sir {Lyonel, and shortly retuniing in complete 
armour, resumed bi^ plaqe, after receivipg ihp 
embraces and thanks of Arthur, who now began 
to resume some degree of coufidence. Biyt Sir 
Mador, growing eve^y moment more iropijitient, 
again repeated lus denunciations of vein^a^ce^ aqd 
insisted that the combat should instantly take pl9ce. 

Then, as Sir Mador loudest spake. 
The queen of treason to ly-calle *, 

Cometh Sir Launcelot du Lake, 
Ridand right into the hall. 

* accuse. 
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His steed and armure all was blake^ 
His visere over his eyen folle j 

Many a man began to quake -, 

A-dread of him nigh were they all. 



Then spake the king^ mickle of mighty 
That hende was in eche a stthe *, 

Sir, is it your will to 'light, 

** Eat and drink and make you blithe ?*' 

Launcelot spake as a strange knight^ 
Nay, sir !** he said, '' as sivythe f , 

I herde tell here of a fight \ 

*' I come to save a lady's life. 
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" Evil hath the queen by-set her deeds, 

" That she hath worshiped many a knight, 
'* And she hath no man, in her needs, 

" That for her life dare take a fight ! 
" Thou, that her of treason gredes \, 

'^ Hastily that tliou be dight ! 

Out of thy wits though that thou yede. 
To day shalt thou prove all thy might !*' 

Sir Mador, though somewhat surprised, was 
not appalled by the stem challenge and still more 
formidable appearance of his mighty antagonist^ 

* at all times. f as soon ; i. e. immediately. 

\ accusest ;— -to gr«<^eis, literally, to cry, . 
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but instantly and cheerfullj prepared for the en- 
counter. At the first shocks both were unhorsed. 
They then drew their swords, and commenced a 
combat which lasted from noon till evening ; when 
Sir Mador, whose strength began to fail, was at 
length felled to the ground by Sir Lancelot, and 
compelled to sue for mercy. The victor, whose 
arm was again raised to terminate the life of his 
opponent, instantly propped his sword, courteously 
lifted up the fainting Sir Mador, and even con- 
descended so far as to reveal his name, frankly 
confessing that he had never yet found an equally 
formidable enemy. The other, with similar cour- 
tesy, solemnly renounced all further projects of 
vengeance for his brother's death; and the two 
knights, now become fast friends, embraced each 
other with the greatest cordiality. In the mean 
time Arthur, having recognised Sir Lancelot, whose 
helmet was now unlaced, rushed down^ into the 
lists^ followed by all his knights,^ to welcome and 
thank his deliverer j Guenever swooned with joy j 
and the place of combat suddenly exhibited a scene 
of the most tumultuous delight. The general sa- 
tisfaction was still further increased by the discovery 
of the real culprit> whose attempt to poison Sir 
Gawain had been productive of such extensive 
misery. Having accidentally incurred some sus- 
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(ndoti, he cocribited his ciitoe, and tTM ptAlklj^ 
punii^hed in the presence of Sir Msdbt f who^ dee^ 
ing the queen so fully justified^ became dnlioos to 
make her araeuds, hy €tery seiVice dfiii' Aftenftdft 
in his power^ for the injilltke of his ^rroer ttctiias^ 
{ton. The cxjurt now retiupned to the castle, whiohj 
with the title of " la jo^etose garde" bestowed on 
it perhaps in consequence of the festivities cele- 
brated in honour of the queen's exculpation, wa^ 
conferred on Sir Lancelot by Arthur, as a mbmothA 
of his grtftitude. 

The happiness and security of Guenever, abd of 
hei paramour, now appeared to be pennanentiy 
established J but a plot was already laid, w'hidh wa* 
destined ^o destroy them, together with the king 
and kingdom. Though Gawain was warmly at- 
tached to Sir Lancelot, his brother Agravdiii had 
been, from the first, the envions and implacable 
eneniy of that knight ; and, having nhited himsdf 
with Modrcd the king's nephew, who headed i 
considerable party at court, determitied on- pre-' 
ferring against the lovers an open accusation of 
treason. It was in vain that Gawain exerted all 
bis eloquence to oppose a raeastire of which h^ 
foretbld all the fatal consequences, and irriplored 
his brother to desist, on the ground bf tlie lori^ 
and sincere fi*iendship which had subsisted betive^- 
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\\m and Lancelot. Agravain was inflexible ; and 
Artiiiii* having entered the hall and demanded the 
canse of thi^ Yi6lent altercation^ Sir Grawain re- 
tired with his brothers Gaheriet and Gueberes^ 
that he might not become an accomplice in the 
action which he so stronglj disapproved. 

Arthur^ who had hitherto been free from sus- 
picion^ was equally astonished and distressed at 
hearing that the champion of his throne was his 
Worst enemy, and at reading in the eyes of the 
whole assembly the truth and notoriety of the ac- 
cusation. But however strongly he felt the wish, 
he was unable to devise the means of vengeance, 
which "Wete thus suggested by Sir Agravain : 

" Sir, ye, and all the court lydene *, 
*' Wendeth tomorrow an hunting right ; 

'^ And sithen, send word to the queen, 
I " That ye will dwell without all night. 

" And I, and other twelve knights keen, 
'' Full privily we shall us dight ; 

" We shall him have, withouten ween f , 
" Tomorrow, or any day be light." 

This treacherous project was immediately carried 
into execution. Guenever, perfectly off her guard, 
sent tlie usual summons to Sir Lancelot ^ and the 

** together, f certainly ; i. e. without a supposition. 

3 
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knight, though warned by Sir Bohort and othef 
friends to beware of AgTavain^ could not refraia 
from accepting so pleasing an invitation 5 nor could 
he be persuaded to carry, to such a meeting, the 
apparently useless inaunbrance of a shield and 
coat of mail. He, however, took his sword, 
which he concealed under his night-gown, and 
arrived, apparently undiscovered, at the queen's 
apartment : but scarcely was he locked in th» 
embraces of his mistress, when he heard at the 
door the voices of Sir Agravaln and Sir Modred j 
who loudly accusing him of treason, tauntingly 
added, that the means of escape were now eflfec- 
tually prevented. Guenever was half dead with 
apprehension ; but Lancelot, finding his situation 
so desperate, started firom the bed, enveloped 
his left arm in his gown^ seized his sword in his 
right, suddenly set open the door 5 and, when one 
only of his adversaries had rushed in, as suddenly 
closed it. The armed knight advanced against hitn 
as to an easy victory, but at the first blow fell life- 
less at his feet. 

The knight that Launcelot has slain. 
His armure found he fair arid bright ^ 

Hastily he hath them off druyne*. 
And therein himsdfe dight. 

• drawn. 
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^ Now know thou well. Sir Agrawayne, 
'* Thou prisons me no more to night !'* 
Out then sprang he with mickle main. 
Himself ayenst them all to fight. 

The battle was now quickly decided. Tlie 
treacherous Agravain was the first victim 5 his ten 
companions soon fell around him $ and Sir Modred, 
escaping in time, ran off to the king with the 
news of the ill success which had attended their 
stratagem. Lancelot hastened to Sir Bohort, re- 
lated his adventure, spent the remainder of the 
night in assembling and arming all his firiends 5 and 
at day-break put himself at their head, and marched 
into the forest, after leaving a certain number of 
spies to bring him intelligence' of the measures 
which should be adopted during his absence. 

Though Lancelot had thus escapea, the queen 
still remained in the king's power ; and as her 
guilt was notorious, his council unanimously 
doomed her to the flames. 

The fire then made they in the felde } 
Therto they brought that lady firee ; 
All that ever might weapon welde. 
About her armed for to be. 
VOL. I, 2 a 
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Gawain, that stiff was under shMe, 
Gaheriet ne Goeheres ne would not see -, 

la their chamber they them held; 
Of her thej hadde grete pit6. 

Tlie king Arthur^ that ilke tide, 

GawaiD and Gueheres for-sent ; 
Their answers were, ncn^ht for to hide, 
'' They n* olde be of his assent 3 
*' Gawain would never be beside, 

" There any woman should be brent.** 
Gaheriet and Gueheres, with little pride. 

All unarmed thither they went 

Lancelot, as might have been expected, having 
received timely intelligence of this event, deter- 
mined to rescue his mistress ; attacked the escort; 
carried her off, and put all his enemies to the 
sword. Unfortunately, Gawain*s brothers, who 
had disdained to bear arms on such an occasion; 
and were consequently quite defenceless, were in- 
volved in the indiscriminate massacre. 

At the news of this slaughter, the mind of 
Arthur was equally agitated by the opposite senti- 
ments of fury and consternation; while the un- 
fortunate Gawain, who liad liitherto been guided 
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only by his compassion for the qneen and friendship 
for Lancelot, now gave himself up to sentiments 
of deadly hatred and revenge against the authors 
of this outrage. Rushing into the room where his 
murdered brothers were deposited, he threw him- 
self on their bodies, and solemnly swore that no 
peace or truce should ever take place between him 
and Lancelot, until that innocent blood should be 
expiated by the death of his enemy or by his own. 
In the mean time that enemy was scarcely more at 
his ease, being well acquainted with the noble and 
manly but implacable mind of Sir Gawain, whom 
he had irreparably though unintentionally injured, 
and therefore aware of the fatal consequences tha 
must ensue. But the die was now cast. He re- 
tired to his strong castle of la joyeuse garde, and, 
dispatching messengers in all directions, soon col- 
lected a large and well-appointed army; while 
Arthur on his part sent to collect all his vassals, 
and prepared to shed tlie best blood of the country 
in the prosecution of this unfortunate and unnatural 
warfare. 

Sir Lancelot, who, though perfectly confident in 
the strength of his troops, was still desirous of pre- 
venting the effusion of blood, determined to make 
a last effort for peace, and to dispatch a damsel to 
the royal camp, to declare *' that the accusation of 

2 a2 
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Agravain was false, and that he- was ready to 
maintain this assertion against all who might 
gainsay it." 

The maiden is ready for to ride. 

In a full rich aparaylment, 
Ofsamyte* green, with mickle pride 

That wrought tvasin the orient ^^ 
A dwarf shall wende by her side 5 

Such was Launcelot's comaundement. 
So were the manners in that tide. 

When a maid on message went. 

This embassy, however, was rejected with dis- 
dain 5 and tlie king, having collected all his forces, 
marched to the castle of la joyeuse garde, which 
he blockaded on all sides. The 'strength of the 
walls and of the garrison precluded the possibility 
of an assault i but during seventeen weeks of useless 
siege, tlie king and Sir Gawain daily advanced to 
the walls, accusing Sir Lancelot of treason and 
cowardice, and defying him to a trial of strength 
in the field j whilst the knight calmly answered, 
that they would better show their wisdom by re- 

* a rich silk. 

t All dresses of'extraordinary splendour and magnificence 
are represented in our romances as coming from the East. 
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linqaishing a fruitless attempt^ and by sparing the 
many brave men on both sides, who were perfectly 
tminterested in the quarrel . But Bohort and Lyonel 
were less tolerant than their commander, and at 
their entreaty he was at length brought to accept 
the often repeated challenge. A dreadful battle 
ensued, in which numbers were slain on both 
sides ; and Sir Lyonel was unhorsed and danger- 
ously wounded by Gawain 5 while Lancelot, over- 
throwing all who opposed him, seemed to ride 
through the ranks for the sole purpose of separating 
the most obstinate combatants, and of stopping the 
general carnage. 

The king was ever near beside, ' 
And hewe on him with all his ma3m. 

And he so courteous was, that tide *, 
O f dint that he n*olde smite again. 

Bohort de Cannes saught at last. 

And to the king then gan he ride } 
And on his helm he hit so fast. 

That near he lost all his pride. 
The stede's rigge under him hra$t%. 

That he to ground fell that tide 5 
And sith then wordys loud he cast 

With Sir Launcelot to chide* 

* that time. f one. } the horse's hcLck broke or hurst. 
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'^ Sir^ shaliow * all daj sufifer so 

'' That the king shall thee assail ? 
'^ And sith his herte is so tkrc^f 

" Thy courtesy may not avail ? 
" Bataillea shal there never be mo^ 

'* An thou wilt do by my counsail ; 
/' Giveth us leave them all to slo« 

*' For thou hast vanquished this bataiUe ! ** 

*' Alas," quod Launcelot, " wo is me, 
" That ever should I see with sight, 
'' Before me him unhorsed be, 
*' The noble king that made me knight !" 
He was then so courteous and free. 

That down off his stede he 'lights 
The king theron then horses he. 
And bade him flee, gif that he might. 

When the king was horsed tJwre, 

Lauucelot lookys he upon. 
How courtesy was in him more 

Than ever was in any mon. 
He thought on things that had been ore X, 

The tears from his eyen ran 5 
He said, " Alas," with sighing sore, 
*' That ever yet this war began !" 

* shalt thou. f eager, fiery, &c. Sax« 

\ for er«, i.e. before; thorefor f^e— both on account of 
the rhyme. 
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The battle^ however^ still continaed^ till botli 
parties were compelled by lassitude and by the ap- 
proach of night to withdraw : and such was the 
rancour of Arthur, that the contest was renewed 
on the following day 3 when the victory, after much 
bloodshed, being gained by Sir Lancelot, and 
Gawain and Sir Bohort, who had engaged in single 
combat, being botli wounded, the siege was at 
length abandoned, and Arthur retired to make 
fresh preparations. 

Such was, it seems, the celebrity of this war, 
that it ultimately reached the ears of the Pope -, 
and the bishop of Rochester, being then at Rome, 
received tlie commands of his holiness to repair to 
Arthur and to Lancelot, with directions that the 
latter should consent to restore tlie queen, that the 
former should receive her into favour, and that in 
case of their non-compliance the whole kingdom 
should be laid under the papal interdict. Both 
parties professed equal submission to the injunctions 
of their spiritual father ; and tlie only conditions 
required by Sir Lancelot were, that the bishop 
should solemnly pledge himself for the queen's 
safety, and procure a safe-conduct for him to the 
king, that he ought lead her to court with due 
ceremony, and see her reinstated in all her former 
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honours. These terms were readily conceded by 
Arthur^ and an early day was appointed fcur the 
procession. 

Launcelot and the queen were dedde 

In robes of a rich wede^ 
Of samyte white^ with silver shredde^ 

Ivory saddle^ and white stede j 
Saumducs * of the same thredde. 

That wrought was in the heathen thedef. 
Launcelot her bridle ledde^ 

In the romans as we rede. 

The other knights^ everichone. 

In samyte green of heathen land^ 
And their kirtles^ ride alone 5 

And each knight a green garland 5 
Saddles set with riche stone ; 

Each one a branch of olive in hand. 
All the field about hem shone 5 

The knightes rode full loud singand. 

Sir Lancelot^ having formally restored the queen^ 
attempted to exculpate both her and himself; but 
Arthur^ as might be supposed^ was more offended 
than softened by such a justification. 

* housings f land, nation, Sax. 
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Th^n bespake him Sir Gawain, • 
That was hardy knight and free, 
" Launcelot^ thou may it nought with-say*n, 

*' Thai thou hast slain my brediren three ! 
'' Forthy, shall we prove our main^ 

'^ In field, whether shall have die gree*. 
" Or-f either of us shall other slay*n, 

" Blithe shall I never be !" 

Lancelot, having vainly urged in reply, that 
Agravain had fallen the victim of his own treachery, 
and that the other brothers had owed their death 
to an unfortunate accident, and by no means to his 
orders, again addressed himself to the king, and 
inquired whether he was now to consider all hopes 
of an accommodation as absolutely desperate? 
Arthur replied in the affirmative. He then asked, 
whether, on his promise to renounce immediately 
his English possessions, to retire into Britany, and 
never more to return, he might be assured of a 
safe-conduct, and of being left in the tranquil pos- 
session of his foreign dominion^ ; and was told that 
his departure should be unmolested : but pawaih 
added, that he would do well to prepare all his 
means of defence, as the royal army was already 
assembling, and would speedily be embarked to 

attack him in his own territory. 

* degree; superiority. f ere, untiL 
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iLancelot, after this un^ucoessful conferbnce^ re- 
tired to his castle, assembled his most zealous 
fi-iends-; marched them to Caerleon, and em- 
barked for Britany, where he was received with 
enthusiasm by his 'long-neglected subjects. He 
began by rewardmg the services of those who had 
constantly followed his fortunes^ he invested Sir 
Bohort with the kingdom of Gannes; bestowed 
on Lyonel the crown of France formerly called 
Gaul} on Hector des Marais the sovereignty of 
his own dominions ; and divided amongst his other 
friends the whole of the lands at his disposal, re- 
serving to himself little more than tlie strong city 
and castle of Benwick, which he plentifully sup- 
plied with provisions^ and secured by a select and 
numerous garrison. 

In the mean time king Arthur, fully aware of 
the importance and danger of the enterprise which 
he was about to undertake, convened his council, 
and represented to them the necessity of choosing 
a viceroy to govern his dominions during his ab- 
sence; and the unanimous choice of his barons 
having fallen on his nephew Modred, he willingly 
confirmed their nomination^ marshalled his army, 
and embarked in pursuit of his enemy. After a 
prosperous voyage he landed on the coast of Britany 5 

wasted the country duriftg his progress with fire 
2 
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and sword ; and, learning that Sir Lancelot had 
shut himself up in his capital^ finally encamped his 
army at a short distance from the city. 

Lancelot now called a council of war to deliberate 
on his future operations. Sir Bohort, Sir Galahad, 
and Sir Bradenu^us advised an immediate attack 
on the enemy in the open field ; Sir Lyonel recom- 
mended a defensive war ^ and Lancelot himself not 
only supported the latter opinion, but even pro- 
posed to send a new embassy to Arthur, with such 
proposals as he could not, in common justice, ven- 
ture to reject. 

The maid was full sheen* to shew. 

Upon her steed when she was set 5 
Her 'parayl all of one hue. 

Of a green velvet 5 
In her hand a branch new. 

For why that no man should her let. 
Thereby men messengers knew. 

In ostes f when that men them met. 

The king was locked in a field 

By a river broad and dreghe X i 
A while she hoved^ and beheld 5 

Pavilyons were pight on high ; 

♦ beauiiful. f annies. i slow (Sibbald*8 GI088. v. dreich,) 

§ waited. 
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She saw there many^ comely teld * 
With pommelles-f bright as goldis hegbeX > 

On one hi/ng § the kingis shield ; 
That pavyloun she drew her nigh. 

Being accosted by Sir Lucan the loteler, she 
was introduced into the great hall of the royal tent> 
where Arthur was seated with Sir Gawain, and 
falling on her knees delivered her credentials. She 
then e^plained> verbally, the terms which she was 
ordered to propose, viz. " that a truce should be 
concluded for twelve montlis, during which the 
contending parties should arrange the conditions of 
a definitive peace ; on the conclusion of which> 
Lancelot promised to repair to theTHoly Land^ and 
to pass the remainder of his days- in acts of de- 
votion.'* 

Arthur summoned all his barons to deliberate on 
these proposals, which he was personally desirous 
of accepting, and which they unanimously con- 
curred in approving 3 but the implacable Sir Ga- 
wain sternly declared^ that, ** whilst the blood of 
his brethren was unatoned, he was determined to 
listen to no accommodation : tliat, if the king 
thought fit to retire, he would singly prosecute the 

* painted, Ritson. f balls of the tents, Fr. 
\ crown, Sax. § hung. 
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quarrel, with the aid of such friends as might be 
induced to follow him j but, that the king would 
do well to recollect that the cause in which Agra- 
vain had fallen a sacrifice was personal to his 
majesty 5 and that the other brothers had been 
murdered in consequence of their obedience to the 
royal mandate, on an occasion which they utterly 
disapproved.** Arthur could not withstand these 
arguments. The messenger was dismissed 5 the 
proposals rejected 5 and both parties prepared for a 
war of extermination. 

Gawain was perfectly aware that nothing was to 
be hoped from an assault, and that the city, if re- 
ducible at all, could only be taken by famine 5 but, 
at least, he could gratify his resentment by daily in- 
sulting his enemy : and so grating were these in- 
sults, that, though they could not overcome the 
patience of Sir Lancelot, they daily brought for- 
ward the boldest of his champions. These suc- 
cessively engaged in single combat with their per- 
tinacious and provoking assailant, and were suc- 
cessively overthrown, and many of them grievously 
wounded, by the superiority of his skill and strength ; 
whilst such were his grace and good fortune, that 
during six months he constantly escaped unliurt 
from these encounters. But his soul thirsted for 
the blood of Sir Lancelot 5 and this patient ad- 
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versaiy was at length compelled in honour to accept 
the challenge. 

The lord that great was of honoilr^ 
Himself^ Sir Launcelot du Lake, 
Above the gates, upon the tower. 
Comely to the king he spake : 
" My lord, God save your honoilr ! 
'' Me is woe now, for your sake, 
'* Against thy kin to stand in stour * : 
^' But needs I must this battle take." 

We have already seen that Sir Gawain, thougii 
always sufficiently formidable, possessed, by the 
benediction of heaven, the peculiar privilege of 
becoming doubly strong from underthne (nine 
o*clock in the morning) till noon j and of this pe- 
culiarity Sir Lancelot was well aware. He there- 
fore exerted his utmost skill in parrying the blows 
of his adversary, till he was compelled, by a ne- 
cessary regard for his own safety, to seize an ad- 
vantage offered by Gawain*s inconsiderate fury, 
and to employ his whole strengtli in a blow which 
terminated the contest. 

Through the helm, into the lieved. 

Was hardy Gawain wounded so. 
That unnethe was him life leaved ^ 

On foot might he no fartlier go. 

' battle. 
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But wightly his sword about he waved. 
For ever he was both keen and thrq^ 

Launcelot then him lyand leaved. 
For all the world he n^olde him slo. 

Launcelot then drew en dry he* ^ 

His sword was in his hand drawn ^ 
And Sir Grawain loud^an cry, 
'' Traitour and coward, come again ! 
When I am whole, and going on hie^ 
'' Then will I prove, with might and main j 
And yet, an thou wouldest nigh me nigh, 
*' Thou shalt weU wete I am not slain !" 



*' Gawain, while thou might stiffly stand, 

'^ Many a stroke of thee I stood ^ 
** And I forbare thee, in every land, 

" For love, and for the kingis blood. 
'^ When thou art whole, in heart and hand, 

*' I rede thee, turn, and change thy mood! 
*' While I am Launcelot, and man livand, 

'^ God shielde me from workes tvode f ! 

^* But have good day, my lord the king, 

'' And your doughty knightes all ! 
*' Wendeth home, and leave your warring j 

*' Ye win no worship at this wall ! 

probably behind, (V. a-dreichf Sibbald*8 Gloss.) f evil worksr 
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'' An I would my knights out bring 

** I wpt, full sore rue it ye shall ; 
*' My lord, therefore think on such thing, 

*' Howfele folk therefore might fell." 

With these woids, Lancelot calmly retired into 
the city j while Gawain was conveyed to his tent, 
and consigned to the care of the king's physicians. 

The wound was so severe, that during the first 
jfortnight his recovery was very doubtful : at length, 
however, he was restored to health, and with it 
to his implacable desire of vengeance. ^ A second 
time he forced Lancelot into the field, and a se- 
cond time, after a long and doubtful conflict, was 
brought to the ground by his gallant enemy, whom 
he vainly tried to provoke by reiterated menaces and 
msults to follow up his blow, and to rid him of a 
life which was solely devoted to one fatal purpose. 
The sword had accidentally struck him on the place 
of his former wound . I lis pain was greater, and his 
recovery slower than before 3 and he was still unable 
to carry arms, — ^when an unexpected piece of intel- 
Ugence compelled Arthur to abandon his enterprise 
against Sir Lancelot, and to return with all speed to 
England. 

That false traitour Sir Modred, 

(The hinge' s foster-son he wes. 
And eke his own son, as I read. 

Therefore men him for steward ches,} 
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iSo Msely bath he England led> 

Wete yott weU, withouten lese. 
His erne* is * wife would he wed : 

That many a man rued that rese^ ! 

As there was at that time little regular com- 
munication between distant countries, and as no 
event of sufficient importance to require the dis- 
patch of a special messenger had ocfcurred at the 
siege of Benwick, Modred, V^ht) had tasted the 
sweets of power, and was in possession of the rojral 
treasury, determined to spread a report of his 
uncle's death 5 and, having succeeded in this artifice^ 
summoned an assembly of the principal lords, and 
obtained from them his own election to the throne. 
During the festival of his coronation, which took 
place at Canterbury, he- contrived to purchase a, 
number of partisans to his cause, whom he dis- 
patched to the coast with orders to levy troops, and, 
in the event of Arthur's return, to oppose force by 
force. He next proceeded to Winchester, where 
he procured such a number of adherents, that, 
finding his power solidly established, he resolved on 
marrying Guenever, whose beauty, it seems, was 
still a necessary ornament to the court of a British 
sovereign. But the artful queen, having obtained 

* uncle's. f rac«, inroad, any act of violence^ 
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a fortnight*8 respite^ under pretence cyf arraying 
herself With greater ms^;mficej!ice at the approach-r 
ing wedding, niade her escape to London^ and, 
shutting herself up in the tower vith a strong 
garrison of her friends^ had the courage to set at 
defiance the utmost efforts of the usurper. 

As Modred was by no means disposed to relin<« 
quish his purpose^ but lost no time in besiegring bis 
intended bride^ the archbishop of Canterbury now 
thought it bis duty to interfere, and marching in a 
sdienm procession, preceded by the crucifix, to- 
wards the tower, made an excellent harangue to 
the new kuig, reproaching him with his incestu- 
ous intentions. Unfortunately, however, the ob- 
ject of this advice had very little respect fot the 
church. 

*' Ah ! nice^ clerk !" said Modred, " then, 

" Trowest thou to warn me of my will ? 
'^ By him that for us suffered pain, 

*' These wordes shalt thou like fiill ill ! 
'* With wild horse thou shalt be drayn, 

'^ And hanged high upon a hill ! " 
' The bishop to fiee then was fam. 

And suffered him his follies to fiilfill. 

* foolish. 
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Then he him curted with book and bell 

At Canterbury far in Kent ; 
Soon when Modred heard therof tell. 

To seek the bishop hath he sent. 
The bishop durst no longer dwell; 

But gold and silver hath he hent*^ 
There was no longer for to spells 

But to a wilderness he is went. 

Luckily for Guenever, the strength of the tower 
rendered her more essential service than the im« 
precations of the poor archbishop; and her per- 
secutor was compelled to relinquish his siege, for 
the purpose of taking the necessary precautions 
against his uncle's invasion. 

In fsLCt, Arthur had used all possible expedition. 
He shortly arrived with his fleet off Dover, where 
he beheld with astonishment a large army of his 
former subjects prepared to oppose his landing ; and 
no sooner had he reached the shore, than his galle3rs 
were attacked with such impetuosity that he lost 
many of his best troops before he could effect their 
disembarkation. Amongst the slain was the '* good 
Grawain," who, though ^' sick and sore unsound *' 
so as to be unable to bear the pressure of his hel-i 
met, had called for his armour, and, encountering 

* caught, collected in haste. . 
2b2 
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the first rage of the assailants^had been killed by £l 
blow on his head at the beginning of the conflicts 
Arthur, howerer, ignorant of his nephew's fate, 
succeeded in his attack, made a great slaughter of 
the enemy, and pursued them till night cm the 
road to Canterbury, where Modred was posted 
with the main body of his army* On the next 
morning the rebels boldly advanced to meet him, 
and the hostile armies encountered on Barren-down^ 
where, after a bloody and decisive battle, Arthur 
was again victorious. Here, while occupied in 
burying the dead, whose barrows (as our author 
assures us) are still visible, he first learnt the fate 
of theHlustrious Gawain, whose body he caused 
to be removed from the -galley where it lay, and 
to be interred with all possible pomp '' in a chapell 
amyd the quire" in the cathedral of Canterbury j • 
after which, finding that Modred had retreated 
into Wales, he proceeded to the westward as far 
as Salisbury, whence he issued his orders for a&- 
sembling a fresh army, whom he appointed to join 
him at Whitsuntide, and then continuing his march, 
advanced s7ill further into the West, where Mo- 
dred had collected a large body of forces, and was 
again ready to meet him in the field. It was de- 
termined by mutual consent that this important 
battle should take place immediately after the feast 
3 
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of the Trinity •' and Arthur, relying (m the well- 
tried valour of his veterans, though much inferior 
in point of numbers, fondly anticipated the im- 
mediate destruction of his rivali and his own re- 
storation to the undisputed sovereignty of Britain. 
But on the eve of the intended battle he had a 
dreadful sweven (dream) -, and as the dreams of 
Arthur were often more to the purpose than his 
waking thoughts, the reader will be pleased to see 
this in the words of the original. 

At night, when Arthur was brought in bed, 

(He should have battle upon the morrow) 
In strong swevens he was be-sted. 

That many a man that day should have sorrow. 
Him thought he sat, in gold all gled *, 

As he was comely king with crown. 
Upon a 'vdieel that fiill wide spread. 

And all his knightis to him Itmn f . 

The wheel wasferly % rich and round. 
In world was nev.er none half so high ; 

Thereon he sat, righly. crowned. 

With many a lesaunty Irocke, and heye §. 

« shining, Sax. ; or perhaps for glad, or clad. 

t ready, obedient. \ wonderfully. 
§ coi^s, oni^eDts, smd crowns of gol4* 
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He looked down upon die gnxmd, 
A black water under him he seye i 

With dragons fele there lay nnbonnd^ 
That no man durst them nigfae nigh. 

He was wonder 'feared to fall 

Among the fiendes there that fought } 
The wheel overturned there withall. 

And everych by a limb him caught. 
The king gan loud ciy and call^ 

As marred man of wit unsought *. 
His chamberlains waked him there withall^ 

And wodely f out of his sleep him brought. 

All night gan he wake and we^. 

With dreary heart and sorrowfiil Steven % ; 
And against day he fell on sleep ; 

About him was set tapers seven. 
Him thought Sir Gawain him did keep^ 

With mo folk than men can neven^i 
And a river that was broad and deep^ 

All seemed angels come from heaven. 

The king was never yet so fein. 

His foster-son when that he see ; 
'^ Welcome," he said, '^ Sir Gawain ! 
*' An thou might live well were me ! 

* unsaved^ L e. who had lost his wits. f violently, 
t voice, Sax. $ nune. 
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'' Now, leve friend, withouten lai/n *, 
" What are tho folk that follow thee ?" 

'' Certes, sir,'* he said again, 

'^ They bide in bliss, there I mot be. 

^' Lordes they were, and ladies hend, 
*' This worldis life that han forlorn j ^ 

*' While I was man on life to lend, 

*' Against their foen 1 fought themyorn f, 

" Now find I them my moste friend, ' 

They bless the time that I was bom ; 
They asked leave with me to wend, 
** To meet with you upon this mom. 

A month-day of truce must ye take, 
'^ And then to battle be ye hayn % j 
You cometh to help Launcelot du Lake, 
With many a man mickle of main. 
*' To-morrow the battle ye must forsake, 
*' Or else, certes, ye shall be slain." 
Tlie king gan woftiUy weep and wake. 
And said, '* Alas this mefrd rayn § I*' 

Arthur, on waking, did not fail to communicate 
to his council the supernatural intelligence and ad- 

« 

* lying. f for. 

I for houn^ ready ; on account of the rhyme. 

5 cry, sound, Scot. (V. rane^ Sibbald'i Gloss.) 
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vice which be had just received ; and they all con- 
curred in the propriety of postponing the battle^ if 
it should be possible to obtain the consent of Modred^ 
for the purpose. 

Sir Lucan the butler was appointed to conduct 
this negotiation^ and repaired with a hundred 
knights as his attendants \ and with a competent 
number of bishops as his advisers, to the camp of 
Modred, whom they found, in the first instance^ 
extremely brutal and untractable, but whom tljey 
ultimately induced not only to accept of a truce, 
but even to relinquish the sovereignty of the island , 
on condition of being invested with an independent 
and despotic government over the two countries of 
Kent and Cornwall, with the further assurance of 
succeeding to the throne after the old king's death. 
But he also insisted that Arthur should ratify 
this treaty in his presence, and before twenty- eight 
knights as witAesses^ fourteen of whom should 
attend each of the contracting partieS;^ and set their 
hands to the convention in the sigbt of both armies. 
Arthur readily acquiesced in these conditions 5 and 
the rival chiefs, having selected the stipulated 
number of attendants, advanced to the place of 
meeting, which was a small eminence at an eqiial 
distance from both camps. But each distrusted the 
sinceritv of the other. They therefore, ^flejf 
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marshalling their respective armies^ sepai^ately gave 
crders^ that if on either side a sword should be 
drawn^ the trumpets should instantly sound the 
£harge> and the troops advance to the attack 
without further inquiry. 

The terms of the treaty were mbtually accepted, 
and the accommodation nearly concluded, when an 
adder gliding from beneath a thorn-bush suddenly 
stung one of the knights; who feeling himself 
woimded drew his sword to destroy the reptile, 
and thus inconsiderately gave the signal for battle. 
Both armies had been equally desirous of peace, 
and both were incensed to madness by a supposed 
^ct of treacheiy which each imputed to the other. 
The conflict thus urged on by individual hatred 
could only terminate in thpir mutual destruction ; 
and at the close of this dreadful day Arthvu* found 
himself supported by two knights only. Sir Lucaa 
and Sir Bedwer, both of whom were grievously 
wounded 5 and Sir Modred stood quite alone, sur* 
rounded by a ponfi^ed heap of slaughtered friends 
and enemies. The old king, losing all recollection 
of his dream at the sight of his nefarious rivals 
seized a spear, rushed against him, and pierced 
Jiim through the body 5 but Modred at the same 
instant raising his sword struck him on the helmet 
with such convulsive strength, that the weapon in- 
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flicted a mortal woond^ and Arthur snnk in a swoon 
to the earth. When recovered from this fit, he was 
conveyed to an adjoining hermitage ; bat the ap* 
pearahce of a number of peasants from the neigh- 
bouring country, who were emplo3Ped on the field 
of battle in stripping the dead, led his fiiends to re- 
conmiend a second removal. Sir Lucan, however, 
on attempting to take the monarch on his back, 
suddenly expired ; upon which, Arthur, giving up 
all hope of a further progress, called to Sir Bcdwer, 
and, delivering to him his good sword Escalibore, 
adjured him to throw it into the sea, and to bring 
him back an account of the tokens which he should 
observe in consequence of this action. Sir Bedwer 
accepted the commission, but, tempted by the 
beauty and excellence of the sword, concealed it 
onder a tree, and returned to the king, to whose 
question respecting what supernatural appearances 
he had noticed, he was obliged to answer, that he 
had seen nothing *' but waters deep and waves wan." 
Though severely reproached by the king for, his 
treachery, and strictly enjoined to obey the com- 
mand which he had received, he returned a second 
time with an equally unsatisfactory answer, after 
having thrown the scabbard only into the water ; 
bu|t the indignation and menaces of Arthur, after 
this second instance of deceit, determined him 
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to return for the third time and to execute his 
orders. 

Sir Bedwer saw that bote was best. 

And to the goode sword he went j 
Into the sea full ^ he it kest 3 

Then might he see what that It meant. 
There came an hand, withouten rest. 

Out of the water, and fair itjient; 
And brandished as it should brast. 

And sithe, as gleme away it glent 

To the king again went he there 
And said, '^ Lief sir, I saw a hand 5 
** Out of the water it come all bare, 

*' And thrice brandished that rich brand.** 
*' Help me ! soon were I thore !** 
He led his lord unto the strand ; 
A rich ship, with masts and oar. 
Full of ladies there thej fand. 

The ladies, that were fair and free. 

Courteously the king gan they fong; 
And one, that brightest was of blee, 
Weeped sore, and handes wrung. 
^' Brother," she said, ^' wo is me -, 

*' From leeching hast thou been too long : 
" I wot, that greatly grieveth me -, 
'' For thy patnis are full strong! " 
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Sir Bedwer^ thus separated from his master^ of 
whom he learnt at parting that he was going to the 
isle of Avalon^ in hopes of finding a remedy for his 
wounds^ continued to wander through the forest 
till near day-break, when an unusually brilliant 
light directed bis steps to a small chapel adjoining 
to a hermitage. This was the retreat of the pious 
archbishop who had been persecuted by Modred. 
He was on his kn^ses before a newly-erected tomb 
of gray marble, on the top of which was laid an 
empty bier surrounded by a hundred wax torches. 
Sir Bedwer, when the good man had finished his 
devotions, inquired who was buried in that tomb, 
on which he observed an inscription in golden 
characters $ when the hermit replied, that he had 
not hitherto attended to that circumstance, his 
curiosity having been suspended by his anxiety to 
fulfil the sacred duties recommended to him. How 
the tomb had been suddenly constructed he knew 
not ', but, about midnight the bier had been 
brought by a company of ladies, who, with their 
own hands, had buried the body which it supported, 
bad left an offering of immense value, and had 
directed him to pray incessantly for the soul of the 
deceased. Sir Bedwer now examined the inscrip- 
tion, and, finding that the dead body was that of 
Arthur, requested leavp to share the piou3 pffice 
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With the good bishop 5 from whom, after making 
himself known^ he readily obtained an admission 
into the holjr order of which the prelate had lately 
taken the habit. 

In the mean time queen Guenever, who, as we 
have seen, had found an asylum in the tower, having 
learned the fatal effects of the war, retired to a 
nunnery at Ambresbury, where she todc the veil, 
together wi th fi ve of her favourite attendants . S uch 
was the state of things when Sir Lancelot, who, 
on first hearing the tidings of Modred's rebellion 
liad determined to assist the king with all his forces, 
arrived with a large fleet at Dover. 

The first information whjch he received on land- 
ing was sufficient to convince him that he had dome 
too late for most of his purposes. The death of Sir 
Gawain, the battle of Barren-down, and the sub- 
sequent destruction of the royal and rebel armies, 
were certain : but of the queen it was only known 
that she had quitted the tower 5 the place of her re- 
treat, and the motives of it, were not ascertained. 
She probably still lived 5 she might perhaps still 
want his assistance : at all events, it was necessary 
that he should learn her wishes ^and intentions, to 
which his own were always subordinate. He there- 
fore resolved to depart alone in quest of Guenever j 
and, having summoned his brother Hector, and his 
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cousins Bohort and Lyonel^ directed them to wait 
for his return during £fteen days ; after which^ 
they might dispose of the army as they should 
judge most expedient 

Accident led him to the very spot whkh con- 
tained the mistress of his heart. Almost ex- 
tenuated with fatigue and hunger^ he entered the 
cloister at Ambresbury in search of food, and was 
instantly recognised by Guenever, who fell down 
in a swoon on his appearance. When recovered by 
the care of the abbess and of the nuns^ who hasten- 
ed to her assistance, and were followed by the 
knight, she pointed him out as the person whose 
fatal affection for her had eventually produced all 
the miseries by which the country was afflicted. She 
then addi'essed herself to Sir Lancelot, and adjured 
him instantly to quit her presence, lest he should re- 
tard the arrival of that tranquil state of mind which 
ihe hoped by the grace of God to acquire, and 
which might enable her, by a faithful discharge of 
the severe duties now imposed on her, to make 
her peace with Heaven, and to expiate the enormous 
transgressions of her former life. By returning to 
his own country, by protecting his subjects fh>m 
foreign war and from domestic tyranny, by trans- 
ferring to a wife those vows from which she wil- 
lingly released him, he might yet expect manj 
1 
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years of happiness Ifoiinded 'on virtue and innocence ; 
and to this happiness^ if the prayers of a sincere 
penitent were of any avails she yet hoped to con- 
tribute. Lancelot replied that their guilty whatever 
was its extent^ had been mutual, and must require 
irom both the same expiation 3 that his decision was 
therefore involved in hers 3 and that, after bidding 
her an eternal farewell, he should immediatly re- 
pair to some hermitage, and pass the renmant of 
his days in fasting and in prayer. He then, as a 
last favour, requested a parting kiss 5 which she 
very wisely with-held, bestowing on him in its 
stead a moral admonition, which was much more 
likely to confirm him in his pious resolution. 

Still pursuing his journey in the same direction, 
he arrived at an extensive forest, through which he 
wandered without a determinate object, till the 
sound of a chapel-bell at last directed him to the 
same hermitage which already contained Sir Bed- 
wer and the archbishop. Here, after listening to 
a circumstantial account of Arthur's death, he re- 
ceived absolution from the holy prelate, and was 
solemnly invested with the monastic habit ; and a 
very few weeks elapsed before the pious congrega- 
tion was increased by the addition of Sir Bohort and 
four of his companions, who, when the fleet was 
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sent back to Britanj, had set off in quest of their 
commander. Sir Lyonel^ with fifly Imigh'ts^ who 
had undertaken the same quests h^ beeti treache* 
rouslj murdered on their |>a8sage through Lbndon. 
Sir Hector^ having also departed in search of his 
brother^ took the northern road, and long wander- 
ed over the country to no purpose. 

During seven ypars. Sir Lancelot, who after a 
proper noviciate was ordained to the priesthood, di- 
stinguished himself by a life of the most active and 
exemplary piety "5 but at length 

It fell, against ai/ even-tide, 

Tliat Launcelot sickened sely sare : 

The bishop he cleped to his side. 
And all his fellows less and mare. 

He said, " Brethren, I may no longer' abide; 

*' My baleful blood of life is bare ; 
" What boot is it to hele and hide ? 

*' My foul flesh will to earth fare ! 

" But, brethren, I pray you to night, 
'^ Tomorrow, when ye find me dead, 

" Upon a bier that ye will me dight, 
^' And to Joyous-garde then me lead. 
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Tbr ^e [^(6 <^ G<id ail d^ight ^ 
»' Bury my body in Aat ftteid i 
^^ S6th6 time thy troth thertd I t>]ight ) 
'^ Alas ! tQAfrr^ihmkeih* tM I j»d did ! ** 

*' Mercy, Sir," thfey toid all tfifflc, 

<^ For his love tbat died on rood> 
'' Giff any evil have grieved thee^ 

" It is kit hedtine»s 6f y^nf bkfed. 
*' ToMorrdw ye shall bettet be ! 

" When wfe^ ye but df cortifbrt g6dd ?" 

MerHly spake aU inen but he> 
But straight unto his bed h6 yode f i 

And cleped the bishop him tlntil. 
And shrove him of his ^os dean, arc. 

The holy brethren th^n retired to their repose, 
but were wakened htibte day by strange shouM 
of exultation uttered by the sleeping bishdp, who, 
being with difficulty reeovered fcbtn his slumber^ 
aisured the brethren thftt .he hfld ^een the Soul of 
Lancelot ascending to heaven under an ei^cdrt of 
'' thirty thouAahd tod teVen dt^b." The astonish- 
M and somewhat incredulous hearers, having 
lighted a tm^, apprdached the bed of the knight ^ 

• repenteth, f went. 
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and^ finding him quite 8ti£f and cold^ no longer 
doubted the truth of the vision. 

Af^er five days employed in watching the bpdj, 
and in reciting the service for the dead^ they pro- 
ceeded to execute the last commands of their friend^ 
and^ conveying him on a bier^ arrived after a fort- 
night's march at la Joyeuse Garde. Here they in- 
terred him with due solenmity 3 and here Sir Hec- 
tor^ after his tedious quests had the good fbrtune to 
assist in praying fpr the soul of his brother^ after 
whose example he renounced the profession of 
arms^ and assumed the monastic habit. On their 
return, they stopped at the convent of Ambresbury, 
where they learnt that Guenever had died within a 
few days of Sir Lancelot; they therefore took 
charge of the body, which they deposited by the 
aide of Arthur in the chapel of their hermitage, 
which, receiving successive additions of holy men, 
gradually grew up into the flourishing and cele- 
brated monastery of Glastonbury. 

The lamentations which attended these mekn- 
^oly events being, in the metrical copy, rather in- 
sipid, have been omitted in our extract, which we 
shall close by the speech of Sir Bohort, as given 
in Malory's prose compilation. '^ And now I dare 
say—that. Sir Lancelot, ther thou lyest, thou were 
never matched of none earthly knight's hands. 
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And thou were the curteist knight that ever bar^ 
shielde. And thou were the truest freende to thy 
lover that ever bestrode horse 5 and thou were the 
truest lover^ of a synfol laan, that ever loved 
woman. And thou were the kindest man that ever 
stroke with swerde. And thou were the goodliest 
person that ever came amonge prece (press) of 
knyghtes. And thou were the meekest man and 
the gentillest that ever eate in hal among ladies* 
And thou were the sternest knight to thy mortal! 
foe that ever put spere in the rest !" 
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